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PR-EFACe 


Tme gjiidj^g^principfe in tHe prepamtion of thw book Ijfis been to kdej) the glgri- 

ciiltural a^ecta o^^ th^ subject uppermoat. In Iplie belief tha^ th^user of implements 

and machinery must unc^erst^dd the ciJbjfefcts of the .various farm processes before 

liff can select and operate*hft iffipliances to tjie best advantage, 1 have prefaced each 

chapter with a discussion of the work of the imyjlements to be therein described. 

The book is not offered as a complete treatise on Iferm engirieerinj{,*and it has 

not been written sfecifical^ |o meet t|j| recjuiremftnts of students reading for 

examinations, although, with tjie continued practical tendency of agricultural 

eduq^tithiT it may be increa^^ingly ticlpfultlo such readers. ^ Its purpose is to«ajftist 

the progressive farmer who ^isheg, jj^derstand the»>^vTc and workings of farm 

implements and niac^e^, how tcVselect those J^kely *0 tk tnost useful to him, ‘and 

how t\) adjust, opWate, and car(.^f(jr them. 

® • • 

I have much •f)lea|ur^n acknowledging the distance of the many firms of 

implement makers wh(^ have hmt blocks or photcfgmphs for |he illustration of the 

book : their names apj^iSlb under the respective figures, ^n the preparatibn of the 

blocks for the pointer, %he^art staff of the publisters have rendered valuable help. 

1 also gladly acknowledge the itse ma^e of the results of tlft trial/i. carried out by the 

R.*A.S.E., the H. & A.S.S.,*th^i S.M.M. & T., jAIi fiiose conducted vJT 

Jd. Max. Ringelmann. 

J. R. BOND. 


Derby, January 1923 . 
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fORETORD 



The great nee^ tjie preaijnt tinie^in agricilture k to lower the costs .of V<>duc*ion 
so that f^o3 ina)^ be.prodifced at a price whic^-is \^ithin the ineans»(^ the ordinary 

•i* * .* * ' • * 

wage-earner, ana at the; same 'time leaves a margRi of profit, to the farmer and farm- 

fhbourer. •fhe chief item jn |he cost of farm pfoduce is labour, and one possibility 

would be to reduce the wag^-s paid per week or per hour till they correspond with 

the selling price of the crop gif)wn. But, a^V® k|jow, this is'not a good way ; 

it drives the beat young ijifii and women away fr^m agricullure, and it leaves a 
• * ... • 
hostile feeling between farmer and labourer which might easil;^ be worked up to a 

dangerous extent. A far better «courae Is to increase the efficiency of the porker 
so that he can do more food production work in a week thati was previously possible, 
and thus be able to turn out fc^)!! at*^ lower cost, but without less (perhaps even 
with more) i^imi^neration to hiiAaelf. The betJer ^Id fuHer use of macMneiiy offers 
an excellent prosjpect of imjJrovement ^ this direction. ** • • • 

Unfortunately many farniers are not mcchaiflcally minded. They have an in- 
stinctive feeling for animals, especially for horses and for live-stock, and in dealing 
with them oft^ obtain i^martable results that .arouse the admiration even of the 
expert. But th%y have not the same feet^pg for a machine, and it is by no means 
uncommon to see unsuitable implements in use#f)r good implements not used.to the 
best advantaj^, or implemcyits left exposed to weather iij a wa^ that wguld grieve 
any good engineer. Matters have improved of recent years ;** the ’coming of the 
inotor-cycle and the cheap light car has given a fiersonal touch to machiner}/* thal 
it lacfke^ bjfore, and, as is demonstrated at every agiicultural show, the younger 
generation of farmers is evincing an interest in engines and implements fhat augurs 
weft for the futu?e. The Ministry of Agriculture has set up a Machinery Committee 
where farmers meet manufacturers and .distributors, and where all parties concerned 
can discuss the important problems of making the machine fit the task and the 
farmer’s pocket. 
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In the main the farmer’s education in mechanical m^tters^has not been systematic, 
and he requires (Jopsiderable help. Mr < Bond gives Mm this : he shows what an 
implement can do, how best it should be used, and how it should be tresfted^so as 
to ensure a lohg life of continued e^ectivenessi This is the kind of book that has 
long been wanted; it is very practical — giving details ami.illustraticMs of actual 
implements of good type,"— and it is entirely impartial as between one firm of 
makers and another. Mr ISond has long been recognised 4s one of ,the best qt 
the County Advisory Officers and as having a' special knowledge of farm impMr.ients 
and machinery. In' this book he gives freely of his knowledge ‘and experience on 
the subject. ' 

An important difficulty attending the wider use of machinery on the farm is that^ 
many farm operations are not continuously repeated, but need doing only a few 
times during the year, and the machine; having done‘ its work, must stand unused 
until its particular operation becomes again due. Thtis there are many admirabh? 
implements' which farmers would gladly adojit, but inasmuch as they are idle for 
a great part of each year, the capital char»,e becomes -uticluly heavy. This difficulty 
is bound to be accentuated as time goes on, and a solution mils' be found. Whether 
the best method lies in co-operative use of implements, in an (jxtension of tlTe hi^’ing 
system, or in some other v^a^-, such as the deveMpmei.t of multiple purpose imple- 
ments, we, need not here dwcuo.# That the problem will b(‘ solved w(i can have no 
doubt. Meanwhile agriculturists will be grateful to Mr Bond for tiie help this bopk 
will give them. E. J. BUSSELL. , 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Harpenden, January 1923. 
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CHAPTER 1 

TILLAGF/ 

Meaning .--Although ctn;tyi 4 »ii*ra appear to l|ave a*natural tendency to produce grass 
if left uncultivated, no Ijfiid tjiat uie British farmer handles would similarly bring 
forth wheat, turnips, or red cloVef. These and Jnost other arable crops are artificial 
forms of vegetation, and. prosper only when un^§r man*s proteption ajid support. 
In the first place, they are incfipiy^le of gaini^ jiossessidii of the ground if it is already 
occupied by weeds ; thjse competitors must first be suppressed by artificial processes. 
In the se^nd place, they attain satisfactory development only when the soi^has 
beenWtably prepared for their reception and is maintained tlfroughout their growing 
period in such a state as is favOuratiiiJ t#«^rop growth. • • 

With a view to making the soil tis favourable js pojitibli for the crop at all stages 
of its growth, tTie li^isbandman subjects it to trcatftieiit of vafious kinds, including th^ 
•adefition of plant food for the blitter nourishment of tile crop**limdto*r6move injurious 
substances, and, if necessary, djainage to take awajj excess moisture and admit air. 
These processes are all included in the term ‘‘ cultivation, ’’tiyid tillage is one branch 
of cultivation. The term “ tillage ” refers to the mechanical operations to which the 
soil is subjected \ the regular course of crop production. 

Objects of Tillage. — Stated in general t^rms, the objects of tillage are to relieve 
the crop of competition witl> weeds antf to bring qJ)Out and,maintain that physical 
sta^e of the soil \yhich expericnce^ias shown to favour the developmejit of crop plants. 
This condition is known by th<< term “ tilth.*’ Eaclf crop hai?its own special Require- 
ments with regard to tilth, fwid in order that these re(iuirements may be met, account 
lias to be •taken of the variable factors of soil, clima4e, and time of sowing. There 
ale, however, certain commofl features of^ood tilths for different crops ;* a good tilth 
is cl^n, sweet, moist, fine, firm, and deep tt the time bf seeding. These qualities 
favour crop develojnttent, because they offer a soil that allows of the wide, deep, and 
rapid extension of root fibres, and #urni^ies air and moisture to the roots and to the 
germs engaged in the preparation of the nutriment sought by the roots ; and the 
cjpp has not to compete with weeds for the supplies of food, moisture, rftr, and light. 
Another factor of crop growth, warmth, cannot to any appreciable extent be controlled 
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by ordinary tillage operations. Indirectly it is influencedcby the control of moisfure 
in the soil ; buj; the control^of temperature can hardly be included in the list of the 
regular objects of tillage. ' ■ 

Although tillage opwations are mechanical processes, tilth i& not merely the 
direct result of giechanical movement of the siil. Th? influence of th^w^ther on the 
soil is an important factor in tilth formation, ^and the rfie6haniMl part if tillage is more 

or lesfi subservient to weather considerations. • ' . 

Aeration.— Soil that has borne a crop such as potatoes, during the growth of which 
it is frequently stirred, may (after this crop has bheq removed) be immediately wwn 
with another crOp after only such tillage as may 'be desirable to'enRble-tJio'drill to 
work efficiently. €'ci the other hand, if the land has been under a corn crop, during 
the growth of which it has lain undisthrbed for several monthfi, a'preparatioij. merely 
sufficient enable thp seed to be drilled would not ensure the/leyelopmept of as good 
a following crop at that soil nrigVt*be capable of producing. "Such'U superficial tillage 
(apart from the (juestions of manure and w6()ds) suffices in' the first case and drfes^ot 
in the second, chiefly because tlic soil has been^well aerated in the one and badly 
aerated in the other. The fact that grass and cloveu seeds ran be sown in the sj)ring 
and continue to occupy the groundrafter the remo-val of the corn crop, without such 
aeration as- abovc'mentioned, is apparently an exception, attributable to the special 
character of these plants ; the grasses .pnd clovers .aVe more adapted to settled con- 
ditions of soil than corn or green crops. .1 

(deration is undoubtedly one of the fnain objects of tillage. Oxygen^.s required 
for the germination oi sqeds, the respiration of the uhderground parts of the plant, 
and the activity of the beneficial germs in't'he nojl. ‘Some of the benefits of working 
the land at seeding J;itne' and during the growth of the crop are thus attributable to 
“the Ventilation of the soil. It cannot be said, however, that the fertilising clfecJjR of 
aeration are fMty understood.* Prolonged aeration lias an efleqt which the farmer 
expressps by the term “ sweetening ” ; this is not necessarily connected with the 
supply of oxygen to seed.i, roots, or gerips, as the soil may be well sweetened at a time 
when life processes are dormant. Long and tho,>-ough exposure of the soil to the 
atmosphere certainly facilitates pulverisation, and thereby heljis to ensure aeration ; 
but even in soils with no tendency to f/)rm clods, aelation is beneficial. For instance, 
peaty soils, which do not require .weathering to ensure complete jmlverisation, benefit 
from winter ridging. Possibly the effect of prolonged exposure of the soil to the 
action of the ai^'is to decomjiose organic compounds that are in some way injurious 

to plant growth. • ] i / 

‘ To ensure aeration, the suit must be broken up out of its settled condition anq left 

in such form as will facilitate the entry and circulation of air among itp iiarticles, 
If there is little time in autumn betw'e^n the dates of breaking iij) and of sowing the 
next crop the soil should be pulverised as so, on as possible, and perhaps stirred agaim 
before sowing. On the other hand, if the Soil iii to lie through the winter, it should 
not be left with a level pulverised surface,, otherwise it would be liable to run together, 
and in thai^ condition it would hold moisture in the surface to the exclusion of the 
desired air. The better practice is to leave the soil in plpugh-seam or \nth some 
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rotighness’ of surface to facilitate percolati^.of rain and to avert the fine particles 
running together ; this also exposes a- greater surface tS the air. Leaving the land in 
ridges and splitting them back during the winter is also good practice from the point 
of view ‘of aeration, in any case, it is .the under parts o^ the soil that are most in 
need of aeration*; hence ploughing, ^hich briiifi^s these to the top^is A particularly 
good form of Jtillage for Sutliitfii work. ^ And subject to proper safeguards, which will 
be mentioned faftr, the deeper the soil is ploughed, th6 deejier the benefits of aseratjon 
will extend. 

X MoisTURK.—Modern^soil scjen^ists all agree on the imfiortapce of moisture in crop 
produotion ; lyidllic writings tf li|ch ahthoritlbs as Sir Daniel Hall,* Sir John Russell, 
and Professor T. B.AVood differ from tlyise of their predecesso^a.in the leadership of 
Britis^ a^icultyrdl science in the en^phasis tKey lay on the need for storing* and con- 
serving a good supply of nufisture for the use of the crop during the yc^ive growing 
months. Crops «e(juir^ enorm^itfs quantities oVw^tar ; a 30-tcms cro|) of mangel, 
fqj iffstance^consumt's ab%ut 1500 tons,*nnd% 6-quarters crop of oats about 1200 tons. 
An inch of rain amounts Uj dt^^-ons per acre, so tTiat the above yields correspond to 
about 15 and 12 inches of rainfall respectively. . 

If all the rain that fell on the 'soil during tliejniost active growing months actually 
remained in the soil and subsoil for the use of cjops, if would ^still be o'nly in the 
wetter districts that good cr*ops»could be gi^wh. But* according to the RothamSted 
records, only about oije-third of the rain falling during April, May, June, July, and 
Au^st jmrcolates through the soil, the ijfest being lost by evaporation. Hence a 
normal fall of 2 to 3 inches p<!r month from A])ril to August wijild not suffice for yields 
of more than 6 to 10 tons per ifcre pi^roiflKior 12 to 20 bu^ils of oats. Summer rains, 
though beneficial, cannoUtherefori? be'relied upoij to j^cifor the productioif of good 
crops. The crop fuust draw upoii reserves and supplies othe*r than those coming froifi 
time to time in th^ form of rain during tig) growing period.** • • • 

* The six or eight incfies of rjppth usiially tilled cunnot store and furnish ^he extra 
moisture required in tlfe production of a ^ood crop. A* 4;om(iderablc part of* the 
’moisture present in the soil proper is often dried out in the operations needhsary to 
the formation olVi seed-ffled* This loss must b(^ made good by the rise of moisture from 
the subsoil, and farther sujipliefe of mo^turCyiiust rise in the same manner to furnish 
tig; crop with the (piantity necessary for satisfactorjt yields. As explained above, from 
a half to two-tbirds of the mois1:ure needed for a good crop must jome from subsoil 
reserves. It is obvious, th<*vefore, that* ’the storing and 'conservation, of subsoil 
moisture is an important ftictor in crop production, and, being greatly Influenced by 
tillage ojlerations, may be regarded as one of the main objects of tillage. 

If ^h^soil be shallow aiicl near tbe sqlid rock — as is the case in many parts of the 
linjsstone distriljts—good yields are possible only when l!he seasonal rainfall favour- 
able; as there is np depth of subsoil ty serve as a moisture reservoir. If the subsoil 
be of an open grnvelly nature, as fti the* case of tke pebble-bed formations, there is no 
subsoil reserve of moisture and the land is «f little agricultural value. Again, when the 
«oil rests on an impervious layer, or when a hard pan hinders the deep percolation of 
moisture, the subsoil cannot supply the moisture needed {or good crops. Heavy soils 
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under which a hard plough-pan has fornfed may be v^y tniBleading to the cultivator. 
Owing to the sloyir percolation of moisture into the subtil, they lie wet all winter and 
far into the springs. After the soil has been dried sufficiently to form u tilth, the crop 
makes only indifferent growth owing to deficient or tardy supply^ ©f moisfure from 
below. In this^-pase an important^ improvement woi^ld be the breakjng of the pan 
with the’subsoiler to facilitate percolation. ^For the best results, however, a certain 
proportion of the moistui;e passing through the soil and Subsoil should pass away into 
natural or artificial drains. The soil apparently needs a little cleansing to take away 
salts that otherwise accumulate in the soil and inj'Hre^the crop. ' 

The months djiring which a larged proportion the rainfall may be stored in the 
subsoil are October-to March. In dry districts particularly, it is important -that the 
land be ploughed or otherwise loosened so that the rains of October and^Noyember 
may readilr enter the^.ground.*’ If also the land be pldughed in such a fashion that 
the rain can reach the subsoil' quickly and without having to percolate through the 
whole of the soil, there will be less loss 'by '(^evaporation and a greater proportion., of 
the rain secured. Further, ^this early autumn tillagif wKl^ by its exposure of the soil 
to weathering influences, so facilitate the spring cultwations as to reduce the loss of 
moisture otherwise liable to be incijcred in the preparation of the seed-bed. One of 
the greatest advantages of autumn cleaning is that it saves loss of moisture in spring. 

^Havipg caught the autumn and winter rains, cane ‘must be exercised in the spring 
to avert the loss of these reserves. A timely cross-ploughing in February or March, 
whep practicable, checks the escape of mojisture fiom the subsoil and allows^fche ppper 
'layer to dry out for hirfher working and refinement.’ After the requisite degree 
of pulverisation has been secured, the soil is sfii^firmed to restore the moisture connection 
with the subsoil and,,bl:ing ujo^upplies for the use of the seed and tpe young roots. 
The 'upward current must, however, be arrested obef ore it reaches^'the surface, other- 
wise there would be loss by evaporation. < With this object in tview the surface is 
kept loQge and dry as long as possible during the growth of the crop. 

Fineness. — The'^huslandman aims. to obtain a certain degree of fineness in 
the soil composing his seed bed, the actual degree of refinement varying according to 
crop, soil, and time of sowing. Pulverisation entails loosenbss of texture ; but both 
the fineness itself and the looseness that is i^ssociat^ therewith are only temporary 
requirements, being concerned with the aeration of the\soil, the control of moisture, 
and the proper fiijmiKg of the seed-bed after aerafion"^, rather than with the immediate 
needs of the planjjs roots. 

Pulverisation is essential to the action of the air on ev6ry soil particle ; the attain-^ 
‘ ment of a fine tilth is, therefore, necessary for a proper aeration of the soil. Pulverisa; 
tion has, however, a leading part in the manageipent of the moisture supplies in the 
soil ; and‘on heavy land the moisture content of the "soil has an iirtportant bearing 
on the attainment of a fine tiltb If heavy soil be tilled when too damp, notoonly'-- 
will the particles fail to separate as desired, Ibut dh the contrary they will on drying 
cohere more firmly and form clods. On the other hand, if such land be allowed to 
dry through' in lumps, these also will harden and form clods, unless they have 
previously been frozen through. With a view to securing t}^ fullest advantage of 
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the assistance of frost, heasry soils are preferably ploughed and if prac- 

fable reptoughed «>metiin«.6«c«e the.end ol Febtnuy, so that )>«* «a» »• 

in «.«.*. »b», a aeil 

while in soUd i lumpy coiditipn, may Wiously affect the prospecte of th,e crop 
is to be sown eTibe lumps themselves dry out, while,. owing to the large air spaces 
4 «..S.,.bM-nSfa ol n..i.fa may e^ap. !-« tb. lo.e, l.y». 

”^\*B^^rfcL7pulvefalion fliii leawa Ihe Jflder part^f tBe aepd-fa 

v«y a„|p.i«ribl. 10 crop (dowlh* '“^“f ’>JS‘ 
thus preventing the rke of moisture into Che region of the seed and young roots, anj 
vlen rSoda Rave dtumbl^i down,'as they ultimately de, the soil s ilUacks that 
£ne2 wteh is requisite fir ^opd growth. tiUageWt^r the germina ion 

of a crop sown on* a properly prepared seeci-bed is a different matter. The ] 
in this case fc although usuaH^dConcerned with the destruction of we^s, 

I olTd L .1 ifal.' i»fa-i* "acbo, to atocaphon, « M « *oaU 
escape bv evaporation. This Idosq surface layer sjso acts as a soi ventilator 
In faL practice pulverisation has a nurabei'oHunctmns other than 
tioned above^ Weed^cannobbe drawn out of the soil until it has been *0 refined fiat 
it falls away from them. Fertilisers cannot be thoroughly mixed With the sdil unles 
it be sufficLtly refinctl. And see^s cannot be drilled regularly and at a 
J.pto*“™d .ill. . .stable Vfa l.y« cf tol. «nl.» to ™l-b«rb„. 

'’“ZXsB. Ind lirmifa ace Bomc.hat ^pcsitc ?!'*?“ 

b. .* acjatri "bi- i» .t* Tb^Sfa 

.eo*rated sufficiently for the circiilafion of air aboutw among them . The condition 
thL is requisite for thorough aeration is not, however/suitable for the growth of Mops 
After the soil has been s#ciently exposed to the sweetemng iqfuence of tlTe air, t 
must be restored to such a consistency as is favourable to rwot action-i.e. a suitable 

deirrec of firmness must biirtstore'd to the layers beneath the surface. 

\ll farm cr^a, require an aerated but somewhat firm rwting-ground. Some 
such as wheat, clover, and m ^1. ^all «)r a f&mer eond.tion of soil ^ 
as barley and potatoes. Firnmegs is requisite for^evAal reason .-The plant must 
have a Litable “anchorage. Then flie feejling organs-the 

themselves closely against the soil particles, in order to draw u^n the fi^ of mo toe 
surrounding them and to attack soil constituents not ^ready 

film. Further, as the moistoe is used up or dried from one part of -the ^il, itis 
desirable <!haf»% loss bh replaced from another part, usuaBy the ^5^ • 
movement of moistoe cannot take place m a loosegpon^ mass . 

V in-sufficiently cRse contact. Ogi tlfo other hand, if the mass of particles be 
loose and open, moisture will escape by evaporation. Lastly a ^ 

and open at the time of sowing tends to settle upon itself ^ 

Cavity and surface tension. The seed and rootlets, 

S sand and clay and Wrming a connected structure, do not subside with the bulk of 
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the soil and are consequentlj/^left nearer the surface t^n haay .be desirable to escape 
injury from either Irostpr drought, as the casemay be. ’ • 

The soil- pajijicles, after having been separated or clotted by timely tillage, ’do not 
immediately^settle down to form a solid mass./ AVhen the lower la 3 Persi,have regained 
their connection with the subsoil and moisture has loegufl to move oup^ards from 
particlo to particle, the soil gradually assumes more cohesion; this pio^erty extending 
upwards. The particles do not, however, cohere so closely as in untilled land, where 
the pore spaces between tii\j particles may be so small as to restrict the.spreadin^f 
root fibres and prevent th.e proper cii^ulatioii of qjr in the soil. • . 

Natural settlemefjt before sowing is undoubtedly preferable to artifiwal con- 
solidation before or after sowing. In the one case the sojl firms- from below upwards ; 
in the othei^ tlje soil is made firmer at the surface than underneath. '^kiKufconsolidfi- 
tion may reduce th<3 difeerence. Ga/deners like to pr^are their oriipn beds some tin\e 
in advance of the date of sowing, and the practice might ^ith advantage be adopted 
in agriculture. On certain soils ii is undesirable to'refipe the surface until near ftie 
time of sowing, otherwise tfiere is danger of the i^hrface rilnning together under the 
influence of the^rains ; but in the cQae of corn crops sown in the autumn it is better 
to perform the neepssary Harrowing immediately after ploughing rather than delay 
it uhtil just before drilling. In the case of roots sowji after cleaning the land in May, 
a “ plant ” is often secured by ploughing up a little moist soil in which to drill. The 
plant comes, but its progress is poor until the sail has assumed the requij^te degree 
of firmness and moistn^ijs to support proper growth. The better practice is to obtain 
the necessary firm moist cen^ition by consolidatu:‘n and time before sowing. 



CHAPTER II 


THE WeiiJC OF THE PLOUGH 

functions’ the plough 

• * 

Ploughing is the basic tilla^ operation. The action«of the plough di^fej^ from that 
of other tillage impleme'hts in that it inverts the ifoit burying and^ssisting the decay 
of ^ve^etatioj and organid^matter on the! surface and bringing up a layer of soil from 
below to be sweetened and weathered for the use of the ^succeeding crop. It aerates 
and mixes the soil to a greater eixtent than is possible with tine implements, which only 
stir it. Ploughing is almost indispensable when there is much dead orJiving vegetable 
matter to cover andjnwuporate in the soil ; and it is usually i;^ecessary to plough 
when the object is to aerate tKe^oil to a degfch greater ‘than about four inches. • 
Under certain conditions to be ex})lained, it is desirable to move and aerate the 
soil deeply without at the same time breathing it up so finely that it retains much 
moisture or runs together under the influence of rains. The fljough is the best imple- 
ment with which to attain thiif object ; 4o,r by means of ^suitable breast the soil may 
be laid up in seams that shed the r^in into the sul^soil^emSin intact until the time for 
furj:her disintegration, and me^nWiyle expose a Ihrge surface to the fertilismg effeclB 
of air and frost. Jor moving the soil w^en it is insufficienlly dry’fflr pulverisation, 
the plough is again the best dnplement ; tine implements are liable to injure the 
texture if used before the soil has begun to dry below the ^urfece. In the work of 
pulverisation certain types of plough are very effective! The plough has other 
characteristic uftis, including those of forming the seed channel or seam for broadcast 
sowing, turning oVer clods to kill wee^ in b^re-fallowing, and cutting the tap roots 
of^tall-growing weeds. The* plough, or an adapta^on^of th^ principle of the plough, 
is also necessary for the work ftf forming ridges of soil in the, rid^e system of root 
cultivation or for opening water furrows fol* the surface draiftage of winie^; corn. 

Forms of Furrow Swce 

Tife IJNijpoKEN FuiiRow.— This is typically the work qf the lea plough, or the long 
coilvex breast.* It is tte kftid of furrow' preferred when ploughing lefts# with the 
intention of broadcasting the seed over the seamf; as the seed, falling in the seams, 
can be well ciwered by harrowing down the crests of the slices. In order that the 
rows of corn may not be too wide apart, the plough must be set not wider than eight 
k)r nine inches, at which width the operation is slow. To prevent the seed from falling 
down between the fujrow slices and to assist in killing t^ turf, etc., by the exclusion 

7 
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oMight, the slices are packed, close togetW The packing is done by the hinder end 
of the b.reast, which is adjustable ; but to ensure gbod work, the furrows must be 
perfectly straight; anJ the share must be set so as to preserve an .even .depth of 


Fig. I.-t-Lea Plough, of Match Type with TiiKEE Coulters Al-fu ^Chlin. • 

I f \ W eifrht 3.18 ll)N. \Ruffton IJornfib}/.] 

furrow ; any waviness due to a too keeij, share will 4use gups to hv left for the seed 
to fall through. » ' 

It is often urged that this form of furrow offels the cofn an unsuitable seed-bed, 



^ ^ Fig, 2.— Unbroken ectanVjl.^ Furrows as ploughed without Skimt Coulter. 

owing to the hdllbw'space" undeiWth the .plant. If t’liat space is left, the seed-bed ‘ 
is certai^y not suitable for corn in dry districts, as it lj»cks the coimijction between the 
soil and the reserves of njoisture in the subsoil, on which the crop is largely dependent 




during the greater part of the summer. When a jieriod of dry weather arrives^ the 
hollow furrows dry out and the crop suffers from drought. On heavy wet land the 
hollow under^the furrow is thought by sonle farmers to be an advantage in the case 
of autumn-sown wheat, as it assists drainage ; but even in this case the necessity of 
obliterating the space by rolling before spring is far advanced H admitted. 


THE WORK OF JHE PLOUGH 

Spring corn frequently does suffer fronTbfeing sowij on a hollow seed-bhd ; a con- 
siderable proportion of the. Crop faifures on pastures broken up (^yfing the^War were 
due iQ part tq this factor. In some districts the use of the furrow press for consolidat- 
ing lea furrow^.-is well understood ; in others this implAnent is unkpown. Where 
the seams are simply h|rrowfd dowA it is not sufficient merely tb harfow until the 
seed is wfill CQyyed : jthe work must m continued unfil the under space Is obljterated, 
and this is not attained until the furrow slice has been welMisintegrated. The actual 
number of turns of the harrows required varies ; but I®r leas on medium soils six 
strokes are usually desirable tj^o lengthways, two crosswayfi of the ploughing, and 
two dhigonally. Rolling along sftid furrows^may have less effect than is supposed : 
the sedms close belter if the skim couRer has been used : aheJ doubtless, the roller 
has i»or6frefJect,whefi travelling acit»ss the ploughing ; bi#t it should ki this work’be 
hsed as an aid rather, ^han as a substitute for tl\e' harrow. 

The unbrokeh furrovy is })rl*ferable to the brok^ t:ype for laying up heavy land to 



winter. If the furrow bfi pul verified in autumn emly wiptei* the ensuing rains will 
b^at the soil do\tm flat, so that only a small surface is ej 4 )ose^ tp j;he action of tlie 
f^ost and the air • when spring arrives the flattened soil will lie damp, owing to the 
capillary connection betwcum soil and the subsoil : and, unless this connection be 
specially broken by cross-ploughing or cultivating, there Vill Be considerable loss of 
moisture fromjhe subsoil Jjefoit^ the soil is dry and warm enough to sow. Land that 
has been cleanecj in autumn should be laid up for the winter in ridges to expose a 
greater sm’face than would be exposed* if left to rqn together and form mud. 

• When the soil is laid up in s(*ams, a good pwJpor4ion oT the rain runs down the 
sides of the seafiis instead of saturating tlu; surface.layers of Jhe'soihand excluding air ; 
a larger surface of the soil is exposed to the elements, the maximum b^ing attained 
with seanis the sides of \^hich are equal ; and the land is earlier ready for working 
,in spring. The hollow sjiqjpe undeyn(*ath allows the furrows to dry without rob\>ing 
the subsoil qf its reserves, which is an advantage when|h§ land is not bearing a crop, 
but, as already explained, a "serious disadvantage when a crop has been scAvn. In a 
period of very drying weather in spring, however* it will be necessary to prevent the 
furrows from drying through in solid condition.* If they are allowed to dry through 
rapidly under the influence of sun and \Vind they may bake : the tinjply use of the 
•harrows to form a surface mulch will prevent this. 

When winter-ploughing heavy land for spring corn after a crop of cabbage, swedes. 
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or even mangel, the lea plouglkis prefer&ble to the digger. .Generally the soil is wet 
at the time when this work must be done ; and, although 'the digge'r would turn intact 
furrows, the action of a concave breast on heavy soil in wet condition may haya very 
bad effects onjts future working. In this case, there being no living vegetation to 
kill, there is 'no n^bd to press the fufrow slicejv together, hence the shorter breasted 
general purpose plough would b^ better than one of the full length. ^ o 

A special use for the intact furrow occurs when it is intended to make a bare 
fallow. In this series of operations the object, in the case of heavy land (which is 
the only class of soil thht may recpiire ^is treatmep'iyis to kill the .weeds by drying 
or “ roasting ” them out in Ihe clods. Pulverisation is*^ definitely unde!Sirabl«:^n the 
earlier stages of the work, as it prevents the Requisite drying. Thejand is ploughed 
wit^ an implement that tirrns intact furrows aftd that Soes n6t pa6k <thtfm and 
to encourage *the balfing^process the' ploughing is deferred unt^l-tho winter frosts are 
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over. After the^fyrrpw slipes ha?’^e dried sufficiently they are plohgluid ba(;k, sl^ll 
preserving as much as possible the unbrokeirform. 

The Cifested and the Rhomhoidal forms of furrow ftre merely different shapes of 
the unbroken form. The termer is cut with a share having a raised wing : this shape, 
while affording the seed plenty of cover, gives a larger cayt;j^ under (Jae seam and a 
bottom that hinders the flow of water to the o])en furrows. The rhom[)oidal is obtained 
with a coulter pointing more than usual land. ' 

The Broken Furro\V.— This i5?*the typical work of tlie digger breast. Although 
the digger frequently te s(^t to plough a wicjp furrwv, a great width is not essential to 
pulverisation ;• indeed, the fact that a broken furrow may be deep rather than wide 
js one of its advantages.. If the furrow is thoroughly broken, it does not preserve 
the rectangular, shape ; neither does it lie with a ^pace upder the right-hand corner. 
Where complete pulverisation is intended^ the degree of “ jjwfection ”^)f the* work 
may be judged from the presence or absencq of cavities under the ploughed soil. * 
Broken work varies greatly : m the first place, the nature and condition of»the 
soil determine whether it may with the same breast turn over intact, finely broken, or 
broken into la.jge clods ; these three cases referring to heavy land in successive stages 
of dryness. There are different shapes of breast, some breaking the soil down more^ 
than others, while one plough may Jeave the land level and another may produce a 
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• 

certain degree of crowning and seaming. The* pace of the team and the position of the 
coulter also hj^ve some effect 'on the work. The work of a breast that completely 
pulverises the soil an4 leaves it level is often said to dispense with harrowing before 
drilling. If the isoil can be allowed Ip lie some time and 'settle before drilling, that 
contention is^rue ; but if the land is tibe drilledforthwith, then softie way of shaking 
or pressing th§ seil down into a more sAtled state should be adopted ; and harrowing, 
especially with tines sloping backwards, has the desired effect. 

The broken furrow is usually^ the best form of ploughing when working on root 
fallows in spring. The land ftiusj be pulverised by one.meafts or another ; and, if 
ploughing be Considered necessary, the digger furrow is to’be recommended wherever 
it is desired to conserve moisture. The*rmore expeditiously tlie work can be carried 
out aftd lSie»mope ev*enly ai^l finely^divided the soil can he laid, the less the loss*of 
soil sap. Similarly, when breakipg up root fallows for spring*corji, the <Rgger furrow 
save* labour, time, and nioisture. If, q^i tlje other*hand, the object of the ploughing 
b? to hastefl the drying of t}« ^oil, the longer breast turning the less broken furrow 
is better. * 

For covering manure or othef long material, the broken furrow, with little or no 
seam through which the straw might project* -is superior to the solid rectangular 
furrow'. The manure so buiied is loss likely to be torn up by the coulters of th^drill 
or the harrow^s, if the land has to be drilled*before the manure has rotted. 

On light land witft no tendem^ to lie* wet in spring, the broken furrow may be;, 
adopted Tor autumn and wdpter work as ^/ell as for spring jjJoughing, both whCn the 
land is to be immediatelv sown with \yinter corn and yjeif it is to lie through the 
winter for roots. Where.ver the bwid is adapted for digger Avork, its special advantages 
outweigh the tiice^appearance of iTl*at seams. J f the ffirrow ma/ be broken, the plough 
iiiSy be set either wide or de^p wifhout fear of tht^furrow* slice net^going well over. 
Straightness and regularity of w'ork are* not so nejiessary for the effective covering 
of weeds, especially if a skim foulter is fitted ; hence less tim^need be sjJCnt in the 
otherwise important work of setting good ridges ; and the team need not be held back 
at all, if capabh^of a gocyl pace. * Digging is a less expensive operation than ploughing 
with a common plough. For ,^he small farmer with light land and only one horse, 
the digger is of spcjcial service', as it emfbles hmi to.secure the necessary depth of work 
wfthout having to set the widtl; beyond the caparfty 'of his power. 

With regaref to the kind of ploughing for autumn-sown wheat, there are a number 
of factors to consider ; bijt generally the digger may be preferred wherever drilling 
is practisied ; and, if drilling must follow shortly a^ber ploughing, the broken furrow, 
•is undoubtedly superior, fwing to.the greater aeration possible in that short time. 
On stroiTg la«i(i the intact furrow may r^niftin firm aftej; sewing, and the cavity under 
the slices may on \^et soils assist drainage ; but on medium and lighter sdils, where 
the intact furrow* will break do\j'n «ftid settle considerably during the winter, this 
class of ploughing is not good. The furrow can, of course, be worked down to a firm 
seed-bed before drilling ; but this involves harrowing, which the digger s^es. Usually 
the actual pulverisation of the intact seam is not done until just before or after 
seeding ; whereas thft*work of the digger is equal to ploughing and harrowing at the 
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same time : the latter, therefoi;^, may allow^of the soil setting somewhat before sowing, 
the desirability of«which was emphasised in thegejieral rfeiparks on tillage. 


^ ^ Depth of Ploughing *‘ 

The de|)th of furrow depends upon a numbjr of facers, shch as the Class of land, 
the time of the year, the previous crop, the next crop, and the particular objects in 
view at the time of the operation. There are four depths .described by common 
farming language as : ^ skiiiftning, 2-4 inches; onjin^ry, 5-7 inches; deep, 8-10 
inches ; and trench ploughing deeper than* ICT inches. ' These dimensions wojijld not 
apply in all districts/ p>s farmers have diffei^nt" ideas as to what is meant by deep 
ploughingland ordinary ploughing. Generally tl^e term ‘cdeep ap^iHes to Jhe jlepth 



Fio. 6.— Skimming*^ Plough. VVeight 260 lbs. [C'ooifce.J 

t 

adopted yrhen ploughing %r root crops, while the smaller depth ploughed for corn 
passed as ordinary. In some cases, however, the sSlme depth is pjeughed for the 
two classes of crop. This may be of necessity, owing to the shallowness of the soil 
proper ; or it may be due to lack of suitable power or equipment for ploughing the better 
depth. It is undesirable to adlfere'^o the same depth of work, as this may ultimately 
lead to the formation of a, hard pan^ which,. by preventing the movem&t of moisture, 
air, and roots in the lower regions of the soil, restricts its productive capacity. 

^ Skimming. — Superficial ploughing is applicable when taking wheat after potatoes, 
and, if the soil has been previously levelled down, the seed may be covered at thqsaiAe ^ 
operation. The soil having^bfen well aerated* during the cul);ivation of the previous 
crop, this ?)bject of tillage has been^satisfied ; and deeper movement of the soil would 
necessitate re-firming the seed-bed. Another 66capion for skimmihg occurs wheb it 
is desired to incorporate a light dressing of manure in an already worked seed-bed 
on which thejseed is to be sown broadcast. This practice is common in connection 
with the seeding down of grass- land with rape. For such light work as the above,' 
three-furrow ploughs of light* weight are popular : they are drawn by a pair of horses. 
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Stubble-skinuning ia' ilsualljr perfotine4:wh;h the object of destroying the runners 
of perennial weeds and encpiJragj^X^hc 'germination of tfie seeds p! annuals. It has 
also a.numbey of other Useful ed^ts V it admits the early autumn rains, and, by also 
checking evapoHtion, it helps to softeu the soil for further working ; it hastens the 
decay of the Stubble an(J othey residuVi of the preceding crop, whiAi is ah advantage 
when another^jcf n crqp is to be sown tnat autumn ; and it exposes the pupae gf insect 
pests. On light land, three-furrow horse ploughs are used for this purpose. Culti- 
vators with broad shares and disc harrows are also made use of, where the surface is 
not too dry and hard. F or mcS^e j™cult conditions specif parihg sl^ims are applicable. 
It is f(5^the same class of work tnat the disc plough may be specially commended. 
The ordinary lea jilough may ‘ * 

be used «fo:(; stpbble paring, 

Kowever : it may fitted 
tvith^a paring blfide abojiit 16' 
infthes wid« and resembling* 
those used ^on the ordiftary 
paring skim. The blade if? 
made of cast steel and is 
sharpened to a cutting e?lge, , 

Ordinary Depth. — A1- * 
though there may be sofnething 
in 4he cibntention that tap- 
rooted plants require deepc^ 
tillage than those with fibrous 
roots, it is well known •that 
fibious roots will penetrate tj^ 



ai^ utilise great* de})ths of Fiu 
soil, if drained, aerated, and • 
otherwise suitable for their 


7. — Bubble- 1‘AiiisG Plough for Tractor, showing 
Ratchkt and Pa^i^. for Self- Lift and Dept^j-regulat* 
ing WoRxM. 


activity in the^eeper Ijfyvs. ^he depth of ploughing is probably more a matter 
of expediency tlis|,ji of the prepiyation of as deep a layer as the crop can utilise. For 
instance, wheat does well after a very^deepty worked fallow, if the deep ploughing 
hm been done in time for the lower layers oMoi^ to settle down again to the 
requisite firmness ; but when Ihffre is Ijttle chance for • that Settlement before 


sowing, a more superficial j^luughing suits the crop better. This principle of the 
• settlemeip; of the soil is an important one and m^ be applied in many instances 
^8 a guide to the proper dep^h of ploughing at different times of the year. 

The ardigarjy^ depth probably came Hq, have the above-stated dimensions when 
corii was more commonly sown broadcast pver the ploughed seams. For saftsfactory 
' work, depth and \fi(lth of furrow muSt be in the proportions of 7 to 10 or 5 to 7, the 
widths being such as may be desirable spacings for the rows of corn. If a width 
of 8 inches be decided upon as the spacing of the corn rows, the depth*pf ploughing 
fe limited to 5 or 6 inches, as square furrows will not lie over. 

As a general rule,4jhere is no advantage in ploughing ^he land deeper than it will 
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be properly pulverised in t\e subsequent preparation of the seed-bed. Thus ^in 
ploughing “ seed# ” for spring corn, whether for drilling or for broadcasting, the depth 
should not exceed lhat intended to be worked down. If a deep furroiv be cut and the 
seed-bed be >yorked only to such depth as ordinary seed harrows r^h, the seed-bed 
will be mpre or less like that repretented in 3, as the conditions tending to crop 
failure. The same remarks apply to the plo\%hing of leas before wh^t. » 

Spring ploughings for* corn crops after roots or corri are usually performed with 
the digger ; and, as the furrow breaks up, the depth is not limited by considerations 
of width. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid dowA Iwwever; as to the proper depth 
to adopt in this case.. W6 have se^en Excellent cr(!l{)s df oats on the Dwnb&r^ped soils, 
where thfi furrow had been 10 inches in depth, it being the regular practice* on that 
farm to plough deeply foe oats. On heavier and less abated soils, ^ we should prefer 
an or dinar 3 f« depth. K the ploughing was not being done in, time to allow of good 
aeration of the soit brought t(5 the top, and if the *te5i:ture o( the soil was such as t?o 
require thorough working of all ,the land disturbed,* jt \^ould be better to plough 
rather shallow than deep. Moreover, if the crop Js fo be'jeeded down .with clovers, 
it is undesirable to bring much unweathered soil intv) the region where the young 
clovers are expected to gro>^. The practice of cutting a very shallow furrow for barley 
aftqr roots sheeped* off is generally attributed to the suppoiSed .advantage of keeping 
the manure in the J;op layer : it is probably more pi^perly attributable to the firmer 
, seed-bed. ^ o 

®EEP Ploughing .-—Deep cultivation, where *'and when practi(;able bus several 
valuable effects : by Ifi-eakhig the hard layer under that ploughed for ordinary pur- 
poses, the plant’s roots ai^ better able to ptne1?^ate and utilise a greater area of soil 
“ pasture ” ; the storage capaoity of the soil for moisture is»increased a^id the upward 
movement of t}iq mpisturp stored in the subsoil cs facilitated ; a f'ieei)er layer of, the 
soil is exposed to frost and aeration ; and tiie runners of deep-rooted weeds are better 
eradicated. Indire 9 tly deep cifitivation affords tin farmer a wider range in the 
choice oi crops ; an cl tlf^‘better root development of cereals growing on deeply tilled 
land reduces their liability to lodging, provided tke so^l is sufliciei^tly firm during 
their growth. ^ * 

The practicability of deep ploughing is datermined by the depth of the soil and 
the interval between ploughing Und sowing. It is futile and detrimental to biing 
up raw clay and oh certain soi\s overlying limvsto'ne there is a lay».jr of ferruginous 
“ fox earth, to mix which with the soil proper is a sure way to injure the soil for 
. many years. As regards temporary bad effects, these are attributable to diluting, 
the soil with, subsoil that has not been previously m|inured and sweetened. A^l 
experience is in favour of caution in deepening the “ staple ” and ii^ seq^rfng the 
desired Increase of depth gradually. , , • ^ , 

The corn crops are generally best provided for by a furroW*of ordinary depth.* 
The opportunity for deeper cultivation occurs when breaking up stubbles in the autumn 
in anticipation of green crops. If the ploughing can be done early in the autumn and 
steam or tractor power is available, a little greater liberty may be taken as regards 
securing additional depth.'^ Whei^ cross-ploughing in early spring, the full depth of 
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t^e winter furrow may be turned, and frequently another inch is taken, as it makes 
the plough run better : very deep work at this time of the year k, however, risky, 
especially if subsequent weather conditions do not favour the tempering of the new 
matter brought When ploughing specially to cover mflnure, it is w^l to remember 
that a shalloAr covering ^(provided thit it is notisuch as to allow Ihe manure to dry 
out) hastens *th^ rotting process; wncreas, if the manure is placed under « ^^eep 
furrow, the poorer access of air will retard the decay. 

Deep' ploughing has often been recommended ’as ^ .way of destroying weeds. 
As regards annual-weed seeds^ it^tinly puts them out of ‘the way for the time : they 
have t(>J)c dealt with when brought to the suffacp again. • As regards the runners of 
creeping thistle, Danish experiments have proved tha't a dee}f J)loughing yi autumn 
is mcffe erffectiv<j than seveihl summer ploughings. Possibly the samp is true of all 
^eech whose runniers .winter at dypths ordinarily •beybnd the»reach of ajternate frost 



Fio. .“.—Gallows Plouoh, wjTH*SELF-.STEKjaNo foe Ceep Work. [Hoh'urd.] 


and thaw. Kegarding the d<‘struction of “ twitch grass ” by deep ploughing, one has 
seen this very thoroughly effected with the Agrostis or “ b^mt^ form. * 

Trench PLorcuirNo. — This^may be performed by vefy deep ploughing for the 
j)urpose of mi^ng the auBsoil with the top soil ; or the work may be done in two 
operations, one? |ylough cutting# a furrow of, ordinary depth and another following in 
the furrow bottom, })loiighiBg a layer of subsoil on to the tqj) of the ordinary furrow. 
In countries where the practice is common — where vines are ^rown, for instance — 
the work is done by cable haulage. The Bf itish faiWier needfc not to be Varned against 
the dangers of trench plovyhing. The result of mistakes made in the early days of 
steam cultivation are too well known : the impreftsion in those days was that* the* 
•subsoil was a means of feAilising the top .soil. There are cases where trenching is 
adyanta^eofls in this country* but the practice is applicf^ble only to specialculture and 
to dry climates. • • • 

SuBSOiLTNG.— This mcaiis stiuring the subsoil without bringing it to the surface 
or mixing it with the top ^oil. Much has,been written on this subject, and there have 
been many advocates of the practice ; but in this country it has nev^ been widely 
adopted, and the number of cases where it has been ma^edly successful is not large. 
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Possibly the work has not beeg properly carried out, or has been done at a time when 
the subsoil has been too wet. • \ 

There are two sets of circumstances in which the chances of benefit ‘from sub^oiling 



• • ' • * 

• Fio. 10 . — Mole Draining “ Plough ” for Steam Tackle. [Fomer.] 


top soil and the subsoil ; (2) on heaVy soils which*have been tile-drained but which, 
owing to the close texture of the subsoil, do‘not drain freely. 

The benSts to be expected from subsoiling are connected chiefly. with the storage 
and control of moisture in 'the subsoil. If the winter rains (iiginot penetrate below 
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the depth of the ploughing, there can be litfle moistur^actually stored, although the 
top soil may appear to be very wet. Further, if there is no actual percolation of 
moisture through the soil and all the excess has to be evaporated off, there will 
accumulate in soil an excess of useless salty matter*that will injure the crop 
in dry weather. Proviijpd tlif soil i\ drained, fcubsoiling to facilttate percolation, 
and thereby cjrtain^ amount of walhing of salts out of the soil, shduld have a 
good effect. 

On heavy land the subsoil cannot usefully be stirfed ^fept when it is sufiiciently 
dry : working it when wet prciba^ly does more harm th’an good. Incidentally, the 
ploughing of oiay soils with the h^ses out' at fength to avt)id trampling the top soil 
probably harms the 'subsoil and makes itdess perme«able than it ‘naturally ^ould be. 
An exieplion t(f ^he »ule as to the condition of the subsoildiiay possibly be made in 
respect of a form pf sjibsoilihg sometimes don^, viz. ’deej) grabbing bet/^een ridges 
jfloiighed out in afltiimn on land intended for mangehn'xt year. 1? the stirred subsoil 
is ^o be exposed to the effects^()f^winter ^rosfs and 4 iir, it need not be specially dry at 
the time the •stirring is dqjle. 



CHAPTER Hi. , 

* V 

TYPES AND VARIJITIES OF PT.OUGH 

• • 

The plougjf,*the emblem of tillage, is the primary implemenf of arable tultivatipn 
and the product (A a slow deyelbpnfent extending«OYer thom^nds^of years. Simple 
in appearance and having few moving ptirts^ its adjustment and manipulation would 
seem to call for little knowledge :*yet its behaviour*^tfpends in a great degree on^he 
operator’s skill and on the choice and adjustment ftf its parfs. The prophr adaptation 
and manipulation of the implement* under different conditions afford wide scope for 
both agricultural knowledge and .^heral dexterity. , 

There must be different types of plough to suit different kinds of work, such as 
the unbroken furrow, the broken furrow j'^the inverted furrow, and the general purpose 
furrow. For light and heavy work the strength of the imi)lenient can be adapted by 
*the maker without alteration of the typli of breast— except that the extreme ^ases 
of skmming and trench. 'vork do call for .special patterns. But if makers would 
standardise their fittings 'within the limits of the five or six really necessary types, 
dt would be of great advantage to the farmer. Any make of share or breast would 
then fit any oth^ make' 6f plough of the same type : more interest would be t^ken • 
in the fitting of different shapes vnd sizes of share to suit the particular work in hand ; 
and, as more rather tJiap fewer shares, etc., would be purchased, the makers as a whole 
would benefit from the System. 

TYPES ^OF PLOUGH 

The principal parts* of tine j^ugh are the breast (shell board, mould board or 
reest) and the shar^ oi; sock. Jji accordance with* the curvature and length of the 
breast and the shape and size of the share, ploughs may be divided into two juincipal 
claves or types : (1) lea ploughs, (2) diggers. There are other types, but these when 
examined will be seen to be modifications of one or qther of the two m*ain types ; 
the general purpose ploughs, for instance, are either short- breasted j,ea ploughs or 
diggers' with less abrupt curvature of the breast than the typical digghr. 

The Lea Plough. — The lea or common plough has a long breast — up to A feet 
6 inches in length — of gentle curvature and either flat or convex from edge to edge. 
It is made.cf either cast iron or steel. The end of the breast is, in those of full length, 
turned over furrowwards at an angle of about 45 degrees. This end is placed at a 
distance of about 16 or 18 inches from the land side, measured from the upper corner 
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of the breast, but the actusj distance may t)e varied Hy the operator to allow for 
different thicknesses (depths) .of furrow slice. The share hasa narrow wing or feather, 
7 inches o.r less, which cuts less than the full width of the furrow l)ottom ; and its 
upper surface is cfmvex. There is a de^nite neck between tlie wing and4}he junction 



of the share with the breas^. •^UKc share is made in one piece and slips on the nose 
of the frame or on a lev A neck.”* 

The furrow slice is cut by the coulter and the share, both of which are placed well 
ahead of the breast. The slice therefore offers fiftle resistance to the action of the 
breast, which gently raises tllfe ^4ce on its side and then pushes it over into position 



• • # • 

Fio. 12.— Showing Oentle Lifting Action of Share and Breast op^ Lea P4>ugh, 

Auso Pitch op Share. 

\^ithout causing disintegraticyi. Cutting the slice some distance ahead .of the breast 
plays a coai^derable part in keeping it intact. The an^oimt of lead at the cutting 
parts must be greater where tffe speed of tjie implement is faster than usual*,, hence 
tractOT ploughs intended to turn unbrftken furrows should have shares with longer 
necks than horse ploughs. 

One criterion of good work with this type of plough is to leave the fjyrrow slices 
showing equal sides, or the same length and angle of slope on each side of the crest. 
With rectangular furrows this necessitates observing a definite relation between the 
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width and depth of the woi&, the proportions being approximately as 10 is to 7. 

• . * 10 * , . ’ 

Thus if the depth* is 6 inches, the width must be — x6=8J inches. • Only when the 

furrows lie at an^ angle of 46 degrees, for whiifh the above proportJlftn^ are essential, 
can the sea,pis be even sided ; anA the end ^f the breast^ being designed to press 
furrowe at that angle, can do so efficiently only when the furrows ane hi those ratios. 
The ploughman therefore alters both width and depth, when varying the pize of his 



immediately it is severed from the ground { the breast bends the furrow abruptly 
upon itself and causes more flr fefes disintegration. . The actual result depends upon 
the condition of the soil at the time. If the soil is midway between wet and dry^ 
the particles' will Separate and produce fine mould ; if heavy soil is very dry, the 
furrow will simply break up into. clods ; and if the soil is wet and sticky, the particles* 
will slip over -each other without separating and the furrow will turn intact, o These 
intact furrows will subseqtiently show that 'che texture of the soil w%s i£ljui*fed by the 
particle! being made to slip overreach other when in the wet sticky condition : the 
clay particles are by that process given the ‘'puddled ” arrangement. If therefore 
a clay soil must be ploughed when wet, and unless there is still plenty of time for 
the weathec^to correct the injury to the texture, the lea plough should be used in 
preference to a breast of the digger type. * 

General Purpose Ploughs. — These are either short and 'perhaps deep-breasted 
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lea piouglis, having the lea type of share ancT a breast mitde of either cast iron or mild 
steel ; or they are diggers with longer and less abruptly turned breasts than the 



Weight 260 lbs. 

regular digger. In the latter^case the shin*has a Jonger slope to enable the plough 
to turn the furrow witho\jt brcSki|ig it ; but the breast is made of chilled cast iron 
or of cast steel ; and the share^has the detachable parts and wide wing, as in the case 
of the true digger. This type of plough, the sQt\ji-digger^ is popular because it will 
plough leas with an ivnbrokeji furrow, while doing ISiufiiciently broken work on other 



Fig. li). — U enekal Pukp^se Plough, Digger Type or*“ Sbmi-Diooer.” 
■ >Veight 245 lbs. | RariHOin&i.] 


land. The full-breasted general purpose plough is an older and better-known pattern. 
The Scotch swing plough usually has a breast of the ^n^ex ty^e. 

.VARIETIKS OF PLOUGH 

^ 1. SwfNG Ploughs.— Ploughs without wheels ale cheaper to buy and cost Ifess 
in upkSej^tb^ wheeled ploughs. Requirjp^ constant attention during work, however, 
they fatigue the* ploughman and result in reduced output, and they can be used only 
by men who possess l^e requisite aptitude and expefience. The special uses for swing 
ploughs are for work on sticky soils where wheels clog up, and for rocky or stumpy 
land which requires constant observation on the part of the ploughman. They are 
%bo useful for cross-ploughing. For training purposes a swing plough^s excellent, 
but for ordinary work^the wheeled variety is generally preferable. 
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Swing ploughs have longchandles, a short high beam, and a share with less pitch 
than is adopted.tm the wheeled plough. 

2. ONE-WifEiSL Ploughs (fig. 38). — One wheel running immediately under the 

beam^may be preferable top two for work on 
side-land grcmnd qr on land laid up in high- 
backfed lands. Und§r the.se . coriditions the 
ordinary pair ’of wheels cause the plough 
to run at different depths, according to 
whether |;Iie- land wheel is on the higher or 
the low6r side of the woik. ’ The single 

regulates -dspth. The proper 
. < setting of the wheel is in line with the 

land side.' On stickj’ ground a sliding shoe may be usee},. in .place of the wheel. 
Turn-under one-way ploughs a^e often made with only ope wheel. 

3. Gallows Ploughs. — The t gallows pattern is a favourite on the Continent. 



In this country it may be specially recommended for ,, . 

deep work ; for rocky land ; for ploughing down jj 

manure or other material that ij^, apt to choke under Ar 

the ordinary beam; and for ‘work on high-bacl^ed • f 
lands. The wheels are not rigidly attached to the Y 

beam but serve as a fore-carriage, supporting the beam 
on a saddle or collar in which it has a certain amount 

of freedom to turn. The plough body is made, to % a 

follow the fore-carriageT' without trouble iii steering 

by* the use of the two cha ns attached to a. cross- W 

4. One-Way Ploughs. — Ploughs that turn the 
furrow slices all in one direction have the follo./ing 

They dispense — Balanpe Plough wit» Kent Shares and Breasts, Skipb 

With open adjustable for Pitch of Share. Weight 644 lbs. [Ransomes.] 

furrows, which 

either involve labour in levelling over or waste ground and complicate the wock 
of the drill and the binder, (d) They are useful for ploughing strips of land, as, 
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for instance, a piece of ground cleared of 8ne forage ^ctop and about to be sown 
with another. When working successive strips of land -for ixxxtd^ or potatoes or 
when ploughing yard manure under, the one-way implement iH- also, handy, (e) 
In open country^ploug*hing on hillsides may be facilitated by turning a}l the furrows 
downhill. TKis cannot b^ recommended, however, on fenced land, since it accelerates 
the down^^arci migratjon ot the soil * even with up-and-down ploughing the soil 



Fig. 18.— '^'nuiT-CTm^wlu’s Plough. Balance Plough with One Body replaced 
HY SuBsoiLiNo Tine. [ Howard .] 

teyds to accumulate upon the lower fence and legVe the upper end of the field bare 
of soil. 

The drawbacks to the one-way plough are : (a) it is necessarily neavier aya of heavier 
, draught than the comraolT variety ; { b ) it is more expensive to buy and maintain. 
^Retentivfe land is often necessarily ploughed in stretches or rounded lands for winter 
corn.* ^yhe^e only water furrows are needed, these can be^made after ploughing. 
There are several forms «f one-way device : — 

^.) Balance or^lSpjnng Plov^hs. -nThm patterif is easy to operate, and makes the 
smallest headlands. On level lantl it is probably the best ; but it is not suitable for 
work on side-land ground. Each beam may have a handle, a steering lever serving 
#as the second handle ; or reversible handle^ may be fitted. This form lends itself 
readily to construction as a multiple plough. 
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(ii.) Turn^over 4n this pattern the two plough bodies are fixed opposite 

each other on the same beam. On arrival at the end* of the furrow and in the act of 
turning round, the entire plough turns over sideways, a disc or rubb.er ” ojri the end 



Fio. 19 . — Turn-over Pu>u<iH. \SUep.\ 

of a stalk projectiiig from’the beam opposite the niiddh? of tlu; bodies acting as the 
fulcrum. Little effort is recpiired on the^)art of th<* .olbi’ighman, th(‘ team completing 



the inversion. The wheels and their standards revolve through half a circle to take 
up the worl^ing position with each breast ifi turn. 

(iii.) Tum-under Ploughs . — These resemble the preceding variety in the back-tc^^ 
back disposition of the pldugh bodies, but they differ in twci respects : instead of 
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the entire assembly turning over, the wheels and fore #n(i of the implement remain 
in position while the two plough bodies rotate round the beam to exchange places. 
The direction of rotation is opposite to that of the turn-over variety, as the j)lough 
is raised out of tiv3 ground by leaning pver on the end of the breast, at the same time 
releasing the lock lever : ^the n^w breast then cohies into position finder the beam. 
This variety of plough i^ seen in its most'highly developed form in the French “ Double 
Brabant,” a pattern that is very popular on the Continent on account of its stability 
and the completeness of its provision for adjustments^ 

(iv.) Turn-wresf Ploughs . — Alt^ljaigh the term “ turn-wrest ” is commonly used 
in respect o‘f ali varieties on one-\v\y j)lough, Tt ifj here restricted .to the pattern in 
which there is only^one breast and one body, the breast having two* faces, eacl\,of which 
may b« usad ip Curn to lay the furrows to ritrht or left of the beam as may be recpiired. 



Fkj. 21. — Tcun-whkst on lliM.sii)H pLortsa with Snai* SVhkki.-F\stkm.nos. 

.'110 lh.s. |rc««4r. I 


This is the simpi(!*t, lightest, and cheapest form of one-way plough. Having no 
breast projecting in the air, it ha*i no tendency to top|)le over when working oi^slojies : 
it is often termed the hillside plough. In its sinifilest form ijl^l.a>^ a knife coulter that 
does not move with the breast ami one stilt wheel, which regulates the dejith of work. 
A skim coulter tliat reversed with the breast is now fitted, and by the adoption of snap 
wheel-fastenings a pair of wheefs may be usg»1. The disadvantage of this variety is 
the^fact that the breast cannot make such good w^kps may be necessary for some 
purposes. 

There are various other styles ot one-way plough. 

5. Sulky Ploughs.- The term “ sulky ” is an Americanism applied to single- 
fprrow riding ploughs. The^y have three wheels, one on the land and a front- anfi a 
rear-furr(\w •^heel. The latter carries fjie weight of tliQ ploughman, reduces the 
friction on the sblc of the plough, and, being set to take up the side thrust due to the 
action of the soil oti*the breast, it reduces the friction on the land side. It is said 
that the draught of a sulky plough* carrying a driver of medium weight is no greater 
than that of a walking plough. Until trahtors were introduced the idea of riding on 
the plough did not find favour in this country : two makers offered pole ploughs as 
long ago as 1881, but not succeed in finding a proper market. 
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The most approved form of sulky plough has a separate frame to which the plough 
body and wheels are attached and a draught pole so linked with the two furrow wheels 
that square cornelrs may be turned in either direction. The plough body can be lifted 
in and out of work by the operation of a feot^ lever, and the *pitch.can be varied by 
raising or lowerifig the frame on thfe standard of the rear-ftyrow wheel.' 

6. Multiple Ploughs. — The use of the three-furrow hqrse-plough fbr stubble- 
skimming and seed-covering has already been mentioned ; ploughing-in the wheat 
is an expedient adopted in Wet seasons when drilling may be impracticable. A 
broadcast sower may be attached to the plough^* These light multiple ploughs are 



Fig. 22.-'-Canadj[an One-way Sulky. \ Massey-UarriS.^ 


not suitable for orcflnaf j stubble or lea work ; and generally only two furrows are 
ploughed to an ordinary depth with team labour. • , ^ ^ 

The double-f urrou) plough for ordinary depths is insufficiently appreciated in many 
parts of the country. For second pIo«ghings on most soils and for first ploughings 
on the lighter classes of*land, ,th(?<louble furrow could be ploughed with three horses ; 
and the econpmy effected would soon repay the cwst of the implement. Its advantages 
are : (1) Saving of labour, one man and three horses doing as much work as two men 
and four horses with single-furrow ploughs ; (2) saving of power, the draught being 
less than that of two single ploughs ; (3) tramping of ^the headlands is reduced by 
half ; (4) the implement, can readily be adapted for use as a subsoilftf ; t(5j one of 
the breasts is detachable. 

The drawbacks to the double-furrow plough arc : (1) The t'hivd horse may not be 
available without splitting another team; (2) the ridges and furrows are better 
dealt with by the single-furrow plough : one-way ploughs avoid this difficulty ; (3) 
inconvenient to operate : this is a matter of design ; self-lift and riding attachmembs 
can be fitted ; (4) inapplicable for working with horses out ^t length in the furrow ; 
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( 5 ) for ordinary ploughing on heavy land and for deep work on medium soils, one 
furrow is sufficient tax on the power of the team. 

7. Pisc Ploughs. — As long ago as 1870 Messrs Corbett of Shrewsbury introduced 
a plough in wlwch tlie functions oj. the mould board 
were performed by a di^, an^ an improved pattern of 
the same* pfough is . still made. It is in America, 
however, that most attention has been devoted to the 
development of this type of plough. It appears t’o be 
of special value for work in*d^ countries, where the 
stubble becomes so hard that othf;r types of plough will ’ 
not work; while^it also serves to plough sticky land, 
where! th» b^ea'fet of <in ordinary pteugh will not scour. 

It is not recommended for use gn stony soils 4 but it is 
particularly usefifl on tuj-fy or weedy land. ^ ‘ 

•Disc plttughs are made ^n.the riding principle and 
may take (me or more furrows.# The discs vary in size 
from 20 to 30 inches in diameter, the 24-inch size being 
the standard. The disc is set with a fixed tuwutowardsi 
the furrow, and the side pr^s^ure is resisted by the two 
furrow wheels. The disc does* not pulvefrise the whole 
width of the furrow, portion in the bottom not being 
mo^d. For this reason it would appear to be more 
suitable for skimming than Jor deep work. Doubtles^ 
disc ploughs would be applicable jh* Britain for the duty# 
of stubble-skimming behftid a tractor. * • 

«8. Uni VERSA!? Ploughs, --This term is used* with, 
reference to ploughs that are designed to admit of the 
exchange of parts, so that th^ implement may be used 
not only as a plough proper but also for such purposes , 
as hoeing, eart^ing-up potc-toes* and potato-raising. The 
small holder can effect a desirable economy by the adop- 
tion of a plough of this kind instead of* buying the 
separate implements. Several firms make iirfiv^rsal 
ploughs. 

9. Ridge Ploughs. — Double-breast or ridge ploughs 
are used chiefly in potato and root cultivation. ^Thcy 
are used for earthing-u]) potatoes, and for drawing out 

the ridges Vihen manure is applied in tha^t way. In IJorth Country practice, roots 
being grown on the ridge, thS ridge plough is commonly but not invariably used for 
drawing out the dtifl ridges. Sometifties wheels are fitted, but a man who can draw 
out straight ridges will often prefer to dispense 'with wheels. A marker is a useful 
accessory ; but this also can be done wifhout, if the land is first marked o'lf' with a 
scrawler.” 

There are two patterns of ridge plough, the concave and the full-breasted. The 



Fio. 23. — Plan of Dovble- 
Funiow ^Plough, show- 
ing Adjui^tments for 
Width and Pitch. 
\ Robert.] 
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latter is preferred in the potato-growing districts of Lffiincashire and Cheshire. It 
gathers the soil up rather bett^ than the commoner pattern, making a higher and 
narrower bodied ridge. The share of this pattern has turned-up wings. 

A 9-tine cultit'ator mav be used fof drawing out ridges and also for earthing up 



Fio. 27 . — Horse»Fl()ug*h fitted with Subsoilino Tine, [/fn/womw.] 


after drill grubbing. Owing to the dilliculty (J^preventjng the travelling wheels 
from running on the maitiire and setts, however, Hie cultivator cannot be used for 
splitting back to cover up setts. • For this purpose special three-row ridgers without 
side wheels are coming jnto favour in potato districts. In some patterns the ridging 



Fio.«28. — Diuoek, I^eeraoe Type, fitted with Subsoilino Tine. [Ransomes.] 

bodies are preceded concave rollers, which keep,the breasts in the middlfi of the 
ridges to be split. * Messrs Nicholson’s ridger, which received the R.A.S.E. silver 
medal at Cambridge in 1 922, has special steerage instead of rollers, and the adjustment 
of the depth is made by means of a crank-handled screw which tilts the bodies. 
Combined ridging and fertiliser distributing machines a^e used in Scotland. 

10. Subsoil Pnoucftfs. — There are three ways of subsoiling : (a) With a special 
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Subsoil Ploughs — This is a separate implement for working in tlie bottom of the furrow 

opened by an ordinary plough. An ordinary plough* minus the breast is sometimes 
used for this purpose ; but whether the ordinary or the special plough be .used, the 
implement is difficult to operate. * « • • 

(6) Subsoil Share behind Plough%-This method haif been Jong knowi^in connection 
with cable ploughing. With horse ploughing the additional draught occasioned by 
the subsoiler limits the depth of operation, and, as in the previous case, the furrow 
horse has to walk on the moved subsoil, to its own inconvenience and the consolidation 
of the work done.. ^ • 

For effective sub^oiling mechanical power is required and specialimpleftients for 



Fig. 29 , — vSubsoiliivi» Conversion Set fitted to Self-Lift DoxtIle-Fukrow 
* ' Tractor Plough [Darbtj.Y ^ 


the work are now available, which consist of a single-furrow tractor plough capable of 
ploughing as deep as 10 inches (15 inches) with a strong tine on a bracket behind the 
breast for working the furrow bottom to a depth of 6 kiqhes. draught is full 
work for an engine of 20 to 25 h.p, in a tractor weigjiing about two tons. 

(c) Adapted Double-Furrow PIfiugh, —Theleading breast is replaced by a subsoiling 
tine, which in the tractor ploifghs is connected with and lifted by the selMift 
mechanism. • The Darby subsoiling conversion ^et is designed to fit any standard 
make of double-furrow plough, 

% 

MATERIALS USED IN CONSTRUCTIOIC OF PLOUGHS , 

BrfwISTS.— T he convex Breast of the’lea and general purpose plough is made of * 
either cast iron or mild steel. The former is aiew shillings cheflp^r, but being brittle 
has to be made heavier than is necessary when using steel. It is harder than mild 
steel, and therefore preferable to the latter for work on sharp, gritty, wearing soils. 
Mild steel is better for sticky soils, as it takes on a fine polish which enables % 
plough to “ scour or kedp itself clean. ,, 
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The concave breast is necessarily made of very hard, finely polished material, 
otherwise the soil unless very light and free will stick in the hollow of the breast. 
Ordinary <;ast irpn is unsuitable owing to its coarse grain, which gives it poor scouring 
properties. Chilled cast iron or steel .chilled ” is the material most commonly used. 
It is very harc^and capabl# of taking on a very fine* polish, which not only enables the 
breast to keep itself clean, but also reduces the draught of the plough. It also resists 
oxidation better than steel and quickly wears itself free of rust, which unfortunately 
plough breasts are too often allowed to acquire when nofin use. These desirable 
properties would improve lea brtaStti ; but unf<jrtunately technical difficulties in the 
process of casting prevent its adoption. The surface is chilled by using casting 
moulds, one side of wjiicli is made of metal instead of sand. The chilled surface of 
the casling^o^jti^acts more than the side against the sand ; hehce it is possible to make 
only concave breasts by this profess. Even concfive breasts' oft^n \varp in flie process 
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and have to be rejected, ^^1lich ad^ to the cost of manlifacture and limits th« design 
^of the part. 

Cast steel is usdd to some extent in the constr^iction of digger breasts. It is 
harder than ordinary steel, but* not so hard as chilled cast iron ; it is, however, 
tougher and therefore more suitable for work on stony soils. Soft-centre steel is a 
Transatlantic speciality, jpade by welding a surface layer of hard or “ high carbon ” 
steel on a backing of mild steely The surface layer is tempered to a high degree of 
hardness which enables it to take on and preserve affine polish, while the backing of 
tough steel provides the requisite strength. 

Shares. — Lea* shares are usually fnade of cast iron, chilled pn fhe ftnder side. The 
object of this is to give the under side greater wearing properties than the upper, and 
thus make the share self-sharpening. Ordinary or inefficiently chilled shares soon 
wear away underneath the p<aint and similarly under the edge of the wing, interfering 
with the runhing of the plough. Digger shares are likewise* made of cast iron. 

Steel shares are not commonly fitted on British ploughs, though they are Jiopular 
on the Continent arid, in the form of sdft-centre steel, widely used in America. Steel 
is less brittle and therefore more durable in stony soils than cast iron and admits 
of resetting. Wrought-iron shares are stiU’used in some hill districts, where too many 
castings are broken by impact with rocks and stones. Steel wings are adopted with 
bar-point ploughs. 
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Bodies. — The cast-iron body is necessarily heavier than one made of steel or 
wrought iron, and it is unsuitable for work on rocky land. For ordinary purposes, 
however, the frame is made of cast iron. . . . 

Beams.— Wrought iron is the standard material for plough -beams. Usually 
the beam 'continues behind the part where the frame.*is bolted to it as the left handle 
or stilt. Mild steel is sometimes used instead of iron, being stronger and* allowing of 
r, eduction of weight. Channel steel is seen on American ploughs, the beam being 
bent down to serve as the standard to which the plough body is bolted. Wood 
oak or ash— is i|lso used to a considerable exteirftj and although the use of wood for 
the beam and handles allows of the reduction of weight by 20 to 304bs.‘ and enables 
the farmer to have these parts made locally, iron or steel is nio^e durable.’ Wood- 
beam ploughs are the cheaper to buy. 



CHAPTER IV 

.•setting and operating- the’ plough 

• 

When wfteek plough correctly adjusted it requires Jittle* guidance by the hales, 
and it cuts a (dean^ surface both oii the land sidb and at the furrow bottom. The 
cheek or land side follows the direct line o£ motion, neither bearing against nor heeling 
away from tlfe wall of the unpl«qghed land ; and ttfe heel of the slade runs smoothly 
on the furrow* bottom. If* the j)loftgh is turning an unbroken furrow, the crest of 
the furrow should be straight, i.e. there should bo no waviness such as is associated 
with periodic variations j/i depth of work. Thfe •wheels should not appear to be 
supporting a (.‘onsiderable weight nor the furrow wheel bear keenly against the wall. 
Any departure from the above behaviour indicates a faulty fitting or adjustment ; 
under such conditions the draughty is greater than it ought to be, the plough is 
difficiHt to hold, and the work,done is not the best of which the plough is capabld! 



0 • 

T^he Share.— J'he setting of the^ share is probably* the most important of all. 
The share must not be set in a straight line with the*land sidtf or witli ttte slade, but 
in such a position that if a straight-edge be laid across its junction with either of these 
parts a space about | or J of an inch will be visible. • 

The^shar^ must point slightly to land, otherwise the plough will tend to run 
furrow- wards. * In this case th§ operator will endeavour "to* correct the tendency by 
moving the clevis towards the right, aqd he may succeed in preserving the desired 
width of work ; but the plough heel will swing away from the wall. The draught 
will be heavy, as the abruptness of the brofist is increased ; and the furrows will be 
pushed further sideways than the normal. The necessary adjustment is usually 
made by packing a little hay or paper in the box of the share. In time the point of 
the share may become worn away, when a new .share is needed. More bite is 
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obviously required on hard land than on soft, and this adjustment should be made in 
relation to a similar adjustment of the coulter. 

The share must have sufficient “pitch” or downward inclination to ensure its 
penetration and to keep it at the jlesired depth of working. If the share is so worn 
or wrongly set that the plough tends to lift out, the. ofJerator trie» tq secure the 
desired depth by raising the draught chain another nojbch or two at the hake, which 
applies more downward pressure on the share point. The required depth may be 
attained, but the heel of the plough rises up off the furrow bottom and the plough 
“ rides on her nose.” In hard soih, where cc^siderable pitch is needed, inferior 
shares soon wear' “rbull- nosed ” ; 'and even castings that are chilled, so that* the upper 
surface khould wear faster than the lower, develop this defect.* K the share point be 
set too keeil, it will give the, furrows that wavy appearance which frequently sppils 
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the w(5rk at ploughing-matches : the point repeatedly digs into the bottom of the 
furrow and is lifted out- by the wheels. This error in adjustment causes rapid wear 
of both the share point and the heel of the slade. 

The proper amount of pitch depends upon a ivimber of considerations, such as 
the hardness of the ground, and can only be ascertained by actually beginning to 
plough with the particular ifnpfcment in the land to be ploughed. It may be fnen- 
tioned, however, that the line of draught has a considerable effect. The more nearly 
horizontal the line along which the tractive force is applied, the greater the weight 
thrown upon the point of the share and the less the pitch required to secure penetral- 
tion : thus long traces, a high beam, or a horizontal draught, as in many tractor 
ploughs, all reduce the degree of inclination needed at the point of the share. On 
the other hand deep work demands a keener pitch. 

In the majority of ploughs the set of the share is not adjustable to allow for wear 
and for the varying conditions of work, excepting by the crude method of packing 
as above mentioned. The chilling of the under surface helps to preserve the original 
pitch, and shares worn so as to be unsuitable for hard soils may be used for a further 
period under softer conditions. Steel shares would admii of resetting, but this 
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would require skill in tempering, and probably the time and trouble involved would 
exceed the value of a new cast share. There are, however, a num1)er of devices in 
addition to the uag of chilled cast iroq which enable the operator to alter or restore 
the pitch of the share : — ^ 

(1) Rev^sible Points . device is most frequently used on diggers. The 
point slips into a socket in the body of the share, or it may slip over a corresponding 
projection,' but in either case it may be taken off and turned over when the tip has 
become worn. The wear that ma^i^ps it necessarv to reverse the tip sharpens it for 
work whan fevarsed. 

(2) Lever N ecl\—OTdm8Ln\y the share is fixed on the nose of tlfe frame ; number 
of makers, however, offer ploughs in which the end of a lever fits into the box of the 
shftre, and by raising or lowering^ the opposite ^nd of this lever the share may be 



‘given more or less pitch, as nifty be required. The lever is pivoted ifear the end on 
which the share fits, and the ot^^T end is held and*regulated by means of a bolt. 

Messrs Hornsby offer a spherical lever neck whereby the •share may be adjusted 
for land as well as for pitch. 

(3) Bar Point -The ifee* of the bar point has usually been considered only as a 
means of saving the cost and tnoonveaiience of breaking the ordinary cast share 
when working on rocky or stony land. It is associated with#the steel wing, because 
it is the wing as often as the point of, the casting that is broken by impact with stones. 
Messrs Sellar & Son have, however, adopted the movable f)oint as theif standard 
fitting on ploughs of all types. The bar takes the place of the point of an ordinary 
share, and it is set at such an angle that pushing it forward gives the share more bite. 
When ihe point has worn off its keenness, the bar is turned upside down and pushed 
forward a little. , 

The wing or featj^er of the share is ^e hbrizontal^nife that severs the furrow slice 
from the subsoil. From the point of view of easy draught alone, the wing should be 
wide enough to cut the full width of the work. The width of the wing has, however, 
an influence on the class of work performed : if the share severs the furrow com- 
^etely across, the slice will be pushed bodily sideways rather than inverted, and the 
work will be left “ reared this was the defect of the American ploughs sent with 
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the first group of tractors used in the Food Production campaign. A wide share 
assists the action of the digger breast in breaking up the furrow on free land .that is 
not turf bound, but it unfits the plough for inverting the furrow. 

The wing of the lea share is usually about 2 inches narrojyer than the width of the 
ploughing. The uncut portion of the furrow prevents* the sideways mcfvement of 
the bottom of the slice, while the left side of the slice piv6ts round on the uncut corner 
and is pushed over into the proper position. 

As the wing has a cutting function, it is obvioi|3H;hat unless it is sharp* it will cause 
heavy draught. Moreovet, the tnxn of the edge of the wing may affechthe running of 
the plough in the same way as the pitch of the share. 

Different shapes of share are made for different soils and purposes.# share 
with a long point has«, correspondingly long cutting edge, and severs the furrow by 
a sliding cut rather than by a fchfeelling ^ction ; such a shar^ is usually recommended 
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for hard soils and should ,undei ordinary conditions ^ive a lighter draught th^i a^ 
short bluff share, assuming the pitch is correct. • ^ 

The; Coulter. — The knife coulter severs the furiow on the land side, and, as its 
function is that of a knife, the sharper its edge and the thinner its blade, the easier 
it will pass through the soil, provided that the edge abd bl^de are set to travel directly 
forward. A certain thickness of the blade is, however,* necessary to afford the 
requisite strength ; and, in order that the Wade may retain its sharpness, one side 
must be chilled. It is the lan^l sbje that must be hardened, as it is this side that Jias 
to resist the greater •wear. An unchilled. or inferior coulter wears faster on the land 
side than on the furrow side, and the edge becomes turned away from its original 
position, causing the plough to run away from its work. The flat side should be, 
parallel with the land side of the plough. ,, 

The coulter should be. set to cut slightly wider than the shin of tjre ploflgh, in 
order that the shin may not rub against and tear the wall ; which would increase 
draught, make untidy work, ani wear away that part of thfe implement. When 
the plough is out of the ground, the point *of the coulter must be further 
landwards than the top; this is to dlow for the bending that takes place 
owing to the greater pressure on the land side than on the furrow side whep 
in work. *■ t . 

As regards th^^^pl^^ setting, any part of the depth of the furrow that is not- 
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cttt by the coulter must be either broken aw^ or cut by the shin of the plough, which 
may not be adapted for cutting. Theoretically the coulter should cut the full depth 
of the furrow. On hard and heavy soils the functions of the coulter are more im- 
portant than on free soils, and the depth of setting should be accordingly deeper. 
Likewise a dee^r setting is desirabie Where the object is to turn intact furrows 
than where i^is intended«to pulverise the soil. 

The coulter works in conjunction with the point of the share. If the share point 
is ahead of the coulter, it has to heave up solid earth instead of a detached block ; 
this will not; only increase the draught, but also tend to brfiak the furrow. In digger 
work, where the object 
is to brlak tlfe furrow, 
a back setting of .the 
coultdl* is ’desirable : 'in- 
deed the functions of 
t\ie inife are often per* 
formed by' a specially 
prepared shin. If, on 
the other hand, the 
knife be set too fai; 
forward, the plough 
may be less inclined to 
take its proper depfh, 
esp^ially on hard land : 
but this will depend 
upon the inclination as 
well as upon tlfe position 

of ^he coulter. Fio*,* Ii5. — Showing Angle op Coulter : 1^ foeT Lea and Clean 

• It is a familiar fact Stubbles ; ^5® for Hard Soil. 

that harrow teeth with 

a forward bend will penetrate better than straight teeth, while a backward inclina- 
tion causes th% teeth 1^*run shallow. Similarly the slope of the knife coulter 
affects the tendency of the plo^igh to penetrate. On hard soils the coulter may be 
sloped at an angle of 35 degrees from the vertical whereas on soft land it may be 

plttced nearly vertical. * * 

The slope of*the coulter has also an eflhct on its tendency to cl5ar itself of weeds 
and other trash. If the (joulter is sloped well forward the weeds will slide up and 
' slip off, whereas if it is vertical they are simply dragged along until they accumulate 
sufficiently to block the plcAigh, Hence in ploughing land containing anything that 
may be so collected, the coulter should be given a slope of 30 to 40 degrees. When 
ploughing leas for oprn, the land is usually sufficiently firm for the coultbr to cut 
through and not gather rubbish \ Bence the need for much slope does not arise , 
further, the vertical setting has less tendency to lift the turf. For lea work, therefore, 
a slope of about 15 degrees is ample. The normal position for the point of the coulter 
•is immediately over the point of the share, with a clearance of about | inch to allow 
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small stones to paib without becoming \{edged fast. Sometimes, however, the point 
of the coulter is dropped below that of the share to protect the latter from being 
broken by impact^with stones or hidden rocks, or to avoid jamming .the plough into 
a tree root, when ploughing along “ timbered hedgerow.s. When the coulter 
point is dropped for such reasons, the coulter itself is sloped back>^ards, so that on 
striking the obstacle the plough is Gfted upwards. « c ^ 

The knife coulter may be made in two parts, the blade being bolted on to the 
stem ; it is then renewable at less expense than when a complete new coulter must 
be bought. Round steihs and flat stems have different fastenings.. For fancy 
match^ploughing, where high cut wc^k may beJfWtured, a special “ dog-legged ” 
stem, which allows pf lateral adjustment, is sometimes used. There^is con^siderable 
variety ift types of coulter ; but it will suffice to mention the fin type or coulter share : 
as made in this country the sl^are has a short knife coulter casf on its Uft feide^ The 

advantage of this over the ordinary hanging coulter 
*18 that* it cannot so readily gather rubbish, and 
block the plough. « Jts chief use is fo/ ploughi'ng- 
in manure. ' * , . 

,The Disc Coulter. — The disc or rolling coulter 
is* required for cutting through long or tough 
material, such as turf or long manure. It performs 
its workTbest when set only just deeply enough to 
cut through the^ tough matter. If it be set so 
deeply that the cut jn^st be made by the front 
instead of th^ undei part of the disc, the work 
will be unsatisfactory. For the same reason a 
Jarge dice makes a better cut 'than a small one. ' , ' 

Owing to its thinner section, the disc coulter iisuaKy gives a lighter draught Ifiian • 
the knife form, assuming equal d*jpth of working. It may be regarded in one respect 
as a colilteor with a backward inclination, or as a wfieel rising over an obstacle : by 
either analogy it may be seen that this form of coulter has some tendency to lift 
the plough out of the ground. Its use on hard soils therefore demands a keener pitch 
of share than is necessary with the knife. , 

A large disc fixed to a rigid st»lk makes the plough difficult to guide, and if stones 
be encountered there is danger of^ither twisting the stalk or breaking the disc. The 
swivel standard I's strongly to be recommended. * Where the disc is used as an addi- 
tion to the knife, it precedes the latter and should be set so that the two cut in the 
same line. Where only the disc is used, it should be set with its axle immediately’' 
over the point of the share, when viewed from the side, and cutting about to | 
inch to the landward side of the shin. The’^actual position of the coulter with regard 
to the v^idth of cut is variable according to conditions : it ma^, for instance, be 
desirable to set it further to land than usual to cause the breast l!o scour better. 

The Skim Coulter. — This attachment is used for three purposes : — (1) When 
ploughing leas, the grass is apt to project between the furrow slices ; it not only 
grows and behaves as a w^ed in the ensuing corn crop, but by feeding the roots of thfe 
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buried grasses it prevents their decay. The skim coulter is set to pare off the edge 
of the slice, with the herbage t^t would protrude, and turn it into the bottom of 
the furrow. Similarly, when for any reason stubbles must be ploughed before weedy 
growth haS beeil destroyed, the use of the skim coulter ensures the better exclusion 




of ligtt from the buried weeds, and reduces the chances^ of ’^heir growing again. 
(2) When ploughing with a vieV to cVilling, the cutting away of the corner of the 
slices of heavy soil allows, the slic^ to settle flatter lyid go down level under the 
influence of the subsequent workings. (3) When ploughing-down yard lAanure, 



Fig. 38.— Double ^lougii with Stilt Wheel. [ Wallace, aiosgow.] 


green manure,* or the remains qf green crops?, the skim hedps to place these materials 
out of the way of the drill and where they will decay «[iore quickly. 

The skims most* commonly used are miniature ploughs attached to a coulter 
stem ; and they are fixed to the beams pf ploughs in front of the knife coulter. 
When, as in match-ploughing, both a disc and a knife coulter are used, the skim is 
pfhced between the two, and is set to work very shallow. The skims used on diggers 
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are larger than those used on lea ploughs. In many cases the skim serves also As a 
coulter,' being pointed and sharpened for that purpose. 

A special form of skim coulter is sometimes adopted where it is desired to detach 
and pare of! the entire upper surface of the soil and turn it under 'the fnrr’ow slice 
proper. This operation is otherwise performed by double ploughing, the first plough 
skimming off about 2 to 3 inches, and turning this into the open furiDw, the second 
following in the same track and turning another slice about an ordinary depth on 
top of the first. This method of ploughing is commonly associated with potato- 
growing after leas or old pasture, but it may also be adopted for burying a 

twfichy stubble. By using a small 
plough unit in place of a skim coulter, 
double ploughing ffiay be effected in 
one operation, tWigh ifi brealcing.up 
tough V)ld turf a, disc coulter is^ a 
• necessary addition. ^ 

MA^;ure Covering. — The skim 
coulter ^alone is not very satisfactory 
for 'the work of turning long manure 
into the furrow. The ploughman 
should cUrry a suitable fork with 
which' to remove any manure that 
may gather on the skim as it goes 
along. The drag chain is a useful 
a/lditioil for turning down any straw 
or ^reen mfiterial that would project 
be, tween the furrow slices. The com- 
bined d^c coulter q^rul skim is a ^eat 
help upder these circumstances, and the 
combination is becoming very popular. 
It is .specially to be recommended for 
the one-man tractor ploughing outfit, as it considerably relieves the operator of 
watching for possible blocking. 

Another device for^burying i^anure consists of a small rotary or “ spider ” harrow 
fixed to work on the land side*‘of the plough, and sweep the manure off the next 
furrow width into the' newly opened furrow, but under the feet of the ploughman : 
it is not popular with the latter. 

The Wheels. — The adju^cment of the wheels of the ordinary two-wheeled 
plough is simple. The large or “ furrow ” wheel should be set level ^yith the point 
of the ,^share, or on soft land a little lower. It should not be altered with change of 
depth of working. The width of the fufrow is determined by jihe distance between 
the inside of the rim of this wheel and the track of the coulter. The furrow wheel 
should run straight ahead or bear very slightly towards the land to hold the plough 
to its work. A worn axle or twisted stalk may give trouble in this respect. 

The small or land*^' wheel should be drawn up to the depth required to be 


* 



Fig. 39. — Oliver’s combined DisC and Skim 
* Coulters. [Wallace, OUsgow.] 
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pk)ughed. Its position laterally has no ef!^t on the width of the work, and in some 
cases no means of lateral adjustment is provided, the stem being attached directly 
to the beam. It is desirable,, however, to be able to move the land wheel outwards 
to give the plough steady running and to move it back clos6 to the beam when neces- 
ga^j.y_.as, for instance, on sloping greun'd, or when finishing a furrow. At the last 
round it is necessary to ttirn the land wheel round to run under the beam. * On sticky 
land and when ploughing across firm furrows the land wheel may with advantage 
be dispensed with : in the former case a slide foot may be substituted. 

When the wheels are correctly adjusted the ploi^gh is properly balanced 
between them. If they ent too* deeply into, the soil this may be taken to indi- 
cate eitfier thSt the share has too much pitch or that the draught hook is placed 

too high. • • 1 j- i. 

TdE Head.— The “plough head shbuld allow of both vertical and lateral adjustment 

of the point of draught. TheKe are various fortns of regulatofs, which nt?>d not here 
be described. It may be mentioned, however, thift- there is room for improvement 
in'the reguTation device in the case of ploughs fitted with a draught “ chain.” In this 
case the vertical adjustment ^s* mltdb by sliding a stem through a ring, on the lower 
end of which the “ chain ” passes, and retain^g it in position by means of a set 
screw. It is the use of get screws to which objection may be taken. 

The lateral adjustment ^inables the operation to make the plough follow directly 
ahead with the team in different positioifs and with the implenvent set at different 
depths. The correct^place for th^: draught can be found only while at work. The ^ 
vertical adjustment should Ije used as one of the four factors in the regulation of the 
depth of working ; the othe» three are the slope (and iiidirdbtly the length) of the 
traces, the pitch of the share, and the height of the land wheel. A plough w^h a 
short high beAm requires more ^fttention in this adj\istment than does one with a 
loilg low beam. Lengthening^, the traces or the draUght ohain has the same effect as 
raising the chain in the hake. Deep work requires l?oth adjustments ; and a long low 
beam requires longer traces or (fraught chain than a high beam. These considerations 
revert to the question of the pitch of the share. The pra^.tical rules are to keep the 
share set to penetrate teethe required depth without digging into the furrow bottom, 
to have the traces and draught^chain of such a length that the horses can work com- 
fortably, and to adjust the hake so that there is jpst light pressure but no more on 

the plough wheel's. * * , . , . . • • 

Setting out the Field.- -The inethtid of laying out. the ploughing vanes in 
different districts. Roundabout ploughing is seen in some of the eastern counties : 
one year the work begins at the outside and finishes in the middle ; next time 
the vder is reversed. T» avoid treading the ploughed land in the first case the 
corners may be left and afterwards plonghed diagonaljy.- Starting in the middle is 

more difficult. . . j i. i j 

On some soils ir is considered decessary to preserve the ancient round-backed 

form of the lands, the “ feerings ” being set on the crowns of the lands for winter 

corn and in the furrows for spring corn. These beds are frequently S-shaped. 

Where one-way ploughs are used, all that is necessary is to mark off a headland 
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of about 5 or 6 yards on each of the iwopt three sides on which the plough and team 
have to turn. 

In ploughing on the most common plan — making lands of 22 yards (more or less 
according to soil and climate) — the first operation is that of marking out Jbhe headlands : 
a Very shallow furrow is turned towards the'fence at a distance away of 5 or 6 yards. 



Fig. 40. — J^owing Method of Ploughing in 22-yards Lands. 

t • 

Sometimes the mark* is /Jut on aU four sides of the field, the outside being finished 
by round-about ploughing. 

If the position of the feeringa is not determined by that of the old open furrows, * 
these should be next set out. If they are not made parallel there will be loss of. time 
in ploughing out triangular -pieces when finishing the open furrows. To avoid frequent 
alterations of the plough setting, the ridges or feerings for the whole field may be set 
out and even a couple of furrows ploughed round each before proceeding to complete 
the first land. 

The method of setting out and working two lands is represented in fig. 40. The 
first feering is “ struck ’’ aj a distance of a quarter land from the hedge or the side-* 
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land mark) as the case may be. The directioji of turning on the headlands is shown 
by arrows, viz. ** gee-again ** in gathering and “ come-again ” in casting. 

Setting the .Ridges. — In ploughing stubbles with a digger, the “ feerings 
or “ cops ” being set or “ struck ” in the old open furrows, a small furrow is first 
turned into the bottom of the old trencdi. Turning gee-again, another shallow slice 
is ploughed ,from the othel side of the old furrow and laid partially overlapping the 
first. The second “ round ” or “ bout may then be ploughed at the proper depth. 
When ploughing leas with a lea plough and setting the feering in an old open 
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Chipping Marks. 




3*^ Stage. £econd pair of SeecJ* furrows. 

Fig. 4j. — S imple Ridob Setting. 


furrow the operation is not so easjr. In match work, if marks are permitted, chipping 
furrows are made on each side of the trench ; thejr distance apart is typically 23 
inches in a furrow of medium width, and 24 inches in a^deep trench. The first seed 
furrows are then ploughed 7 inches wide and about 5 inches deep to meet each other 
with a seam between them, in the middle of the old furrow. The next round is 

Sloughed at 8 to 9 inches wi4th. , i • i. 

Wh«n setting a “ simple ’’cidge on the level in leas, the marks are chipped typi<»lly 
22 inches apa’rt, but varying a little according to the plqjigh used. The first pair o 
seed furrows are 6 inches wide and 4^ inches deep; these are nearly tnangplar in 
shape, the plough leaning over to the left hand in cutting them, ^e second pair 
are 7 inches x5 inches, the third 7 J inches xSJ inches, and the fourth the width and 

depth intended to continue. • . i i. j 

A ridge on weedy stubbles should be set in an open fuirow previously ploughed 
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out, the slicea being broken up and %own back with a fork. The same method is 
sometimes adopted in leas, the objection to the simple ridge being the fact that the 
land is not moved under the first pair of furrows. There are othe^ local methods of 

ridge setting. • . / u i • j 

In manuring land before ploughing, thedine of the feerings should be missed, 

as it receives its dressing when the’ ridge furrows are turned together. , ^ 

Finishing Furrows.— The width and depth of_ work are gradually reduced 
during the last four rounds, the object being to make a narrow and shallow fimsh 

which the binder can* cross with the least likelihood of the knifQ striking the 

ground. A final scouring furrow i.\ ploughed ojif of the bottom of ^the open furrow 

in some cases to assist drainago. . ^ ^ 

DRitUGHT OF THE PLOUGH.— The principal factor affecting the force necessary to 
pull the plough is the nature and condition *of the soil at the tim» of* pefforming 
the work! Light lafid in firm condition may reijuke the same force as heavy land 
that has already been moved.' The dryness of the soil is, however, an important 
consideration on all soils. Cla/land when hard baked is practically dnploughable. 

A certain dampness eases the path of the pldugh. , j r j-ji 4 . 

The following is a classification of the power needed to plough land of dilterent 
kinds and conditions as q-ecommended for valuation purposes. The table has been 
compiled from information contained m Cragg and Marchant’s Hints to Young 
Valuers : — 


of Work. 


Ist r^oughing (leas) 


r Clays. 2 -6 

2nd ploughing (stubble) . ^ Loam. 2 

L Light. ‘ 3 

' ^ r ‘Inlays. 2 

3rd ploughing.(roat fallow) < ^Loam. 2 

L Light. 2 


In recent years, particularly since the introduction of the tractor, ihore attention 
has been given to ascertaining, the actual resistance* of the soil to the plough. By 
placing a kind of spring balance between thfe team and the plough the actual pull 
exerted by the team, or the draught of the plough, can be determined. The soil 
resistance is qalculated as so many pounds per square inch 

if a furrow 10 inches wide and 6 inches deep caused a draught of 600 lbs., the soil 
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resistance would be stated as 10 lbs. per square inch. This figure includes the empty 
running draught of the plough itself, which varies somewhat according to the weight 
of the impiement,.while'difEerent ploughs and different settings of the same plough 
would give different figures^in the same soil. In trtictor trials special dynamometers 
are used whlch*take records of the draught during a considerable length of ploughing, 
so that the average resistance'of the soil can be ascertained. 

The following resistances per square inch represent the chief classes of land and 
work met with in practice ; clajis in firm state,^ 16 lbs. ; heavy loam in firm state, 
12 lbs. ; medium work, 8 lbs. ; lightfploughing, 4 lbs. 

A horSe is a very flexible motor, i.e. it can exert a pull much above its noynal for 
a short f)er¥)d i but it’.is subject to fatigue and cannot properly be called upon to 
perform more than a certain total quantity of wrk in the day. In ploughing the 
acttial time during which the team is exerting jts full draught on the plough is about 
6 hofirs. Tl» rest of the day is 'spent in ’going to a«d from the field, turning on the 
headlands, resting, and waiting Whije.the ploughman adju.sts the plough or gives it 
other attention. Although this’ma;^ appear to be a small proportion of the working 
day, it needs only to be pointed out that, at an or'linary pafe of 4-2 miles per hour 
and’ pulling a plough cutting 10 inches wide, 0 hourst’ actual travelling represents an 
area ploughed of slightly more thah one acr» (With a width of 10 inches, an acre is 
covered by 9‘9 miles of tfavel ; and 9'9 . l'75^=.')'7 hours.) 

In^nothcr section of the book it's shown that a good farm horse can work at the 
rate of 1 h.p. for eight hours, or JJ h.p. for 6 hours per day. ^t paces of 1 J, 2, and 2^ 
miles per hour, IJ h.p. represents draughts of 333 lbs., 250 lbs., and 200 lbs. re- 
spectively. From the above inforiaatioii the following* table has been constructed, 
showjng the horses required tp^. plough different classes of, land at different paces, 
with.a furrow of 10 inches wide’and 6 inches deep 



^Resistance 

Total 

Ltraiight. 

Horses required at Different 
Speeds. 

( lass of Ijancl. 

Lbs. 

• 

Lbs. 

in.^).h. 

• 

2 m.p.h. 

• » 

• 

2J m.p.h. 

•Clay .... 
Heavy^ 

Medium . 

Light 

16 
• 12 

8 

• 

4 

960 

720 

480 

240 

• 

.2-9 

2-2 

1-5. • 

. -7 

. 3-8 

2-9 

1-9 

1-0 

4*8 

3-6 

2-4 

1-2 

Area ploughed per day 


• 

. Acres 

•9 

t 

1*2 

1-5 
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TINES AND TINE ACTION 

' « 

The plough breast acts on the ^pil oifly after it has been cut into the shape ^of a 
furrow-slice, which it inverts with or without breakfbg, as the case may be. Harrows, 
cultivators, and grubbers have working parts that are made to tear their way through 
the soil, the objects being principally to pulvelise it and to comb out the weeds. 
Tines, as these working parts are termed, produce different effects according to their 
shape and the angle at which they meet, the soil. , ' 

1. Straight, Perpendicular. — A straight perpendicular tooth or tine tears a 
track the depth of which depends on the firmness of the soil, the position and sharpness 
of the point, and the, weight upon it. Ordinarily the forward motion of the tine does 



So// surface 


Fig. 42. — iLLusTRA-fiNo of Straight Tine with Perpendicular Setting. 


not cause it to penetrate deeper into the ground. This form of tine is restricted to 
harrows. 

The vertical tooth cuts its track chiefly by a wedging action, displacing the soil 
downwards and sideways ; at the surface, however, the tine lifts the soil sdmewhat 
and forms little ridges on each side of its track. Clods lying in the path of the tine 
are either broken through or pushed forwards and sideways, rs^ther than definitely 
lifted upwards ; and weeds are dragged along with it, only slowly working their way to 
the surface. The straight vertical tine is; therefore, more a pulverising than a weed- 
lifting device ; and, although it loosens the surface layers, it compresses those under- 
neath. Its wedging action may injure the texture of heavy soil in damp condition. 

2. Straight, inclined Backwards. — If the tine be worked with a backward 
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slope, it does not penetrate so deeply, and it tends to run over and press down weeds 
and similar long 'materials rather than draw them out. This form of tine is useful 
for breaking suriace clods. It is ako. good for sub-surface packing, as it com- 
presses the soil below wijhout giving it a flat consolidated surface. As the final 
operation aftei sowing corn, harrowing with the teeth of the implement sloping back 
may be specially recommended. 

3. Straight, inclined Forwards.— A tine with an inclination in the direction 
of its motion' tends to penetrate more deeply in the ground than a vertical tine of 
similar weight ajid sharpness. In this position *the tine cuts its track partly by dis- 
placing the soil upwards, somewhat after the manner of the fofe end of a, plough. 
The po^nt l^fts the soil, while the body acts as an inclined plane ; the upward thrust 
loosens a relatively wide track of soil, and reduce^ the wedging and compres^jing effect 
that is characteristic of the vertical tine. Weeds bung across the path of the tine 
slidij lipwarcjs to the surface ; and smalf clods or eyen larger lumps lying above the 
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Fio. 43.— 'JLLUsTRATmft Effect^of Straight Tine wiTk Forward Inclination., 

levefof the point slide up the stem without being broken. The inclined tine is, there- 
fore* more of a loosening and wee/’ -combing than a pulverising device. , 

If the point is suitably shaped —inclined upwards behind— the tendency to pene- 
trate increases as the tine ii^giveh a greater angle with the vertical until the middle 
position (45 degrees) is reV-hed. Further slope gradually diminishes the power to 
penetrate until, when horizontal^t has no tendency to run in : a ploughshare, for 
instance, must have a certain amount of pitch. 

The tendency to lift weeds to thv surface, and also to mov ‘ -clod^ upwards, also 
increases with the widening of the angle from the vertical position ; and this tendency 
does not begin to diminish At the middle position. In the case of the lever harrow 
only a limited amount of slope, at the outside 30 degrees from the vertical, can be 
given, Otherwise the implement tends to block and choke. . In the grubber, having 
longer tines and means of raising the frame, a more forward slope can be adopted. 

4. Curved Tjnhs.-— The curved tine is a modification of the straight tine with 
forward inclination. Owing to the upper part of the curve making a greater angle 
with the soil than the lower, this shape haa a greater pulverising effect than the simple 
straight tine : the actions of the two patterns may be likened to those of the lea 
and digger breasts. , 

(a) Curved Point and Vertical to.— This, probably the oldest form of curved tine, 
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is characteristic of drag harrows and scarifiers or scufilers. In the case of the drag, 
this is the only practicable form of tine ; for, in the absence of the lever device for 
quickly ridding the tines of collected weeds, the Vertical stem 'is ne^ed for clearance. 
The scarifier is merely a very long-tined drag harrow on wjieels. * 

The straight stem has been adopted by certain makers of tractor ^cultivators in 



. * t 

preference to the more recent sickle-curved tine, because it is less liable to block when 
working deeply, and therefore (femands less attentior\. from the operator. Tractor 
cultivators are lifted out of the ground by means 6f the vertical lift and not by the 
^ elevation of the points in horse-rake fasl^ion. » 

. (b) Sickle Tine. — Clay’s cultivator, disused specimens of which may occasi(inally 

be seen about farnfs, had sickle 
tii^s ; but they were raised out of 
^ the ground by being rotated for- 
wards, instead of being lifted u*p in 
horse-rake fashion. The sickle j;ine 
is net quite semicircular, the 
middle of the curve being of greater 
radius than the ends. This shape 
has the greatest pulverising effect, 
as it bends the strip of soil upon 
itself ; on the other Sand, it does 
not bring the \^eedh to the surface 
so well as the sloping stem of the 
grubber tine. 

The sickle shape lends itself to 
variations of pitch and dtptp. This . • Sfring-Tooth Harrow. 

is seeii most completely in the 

spring-toothed harrow; by rotating the tine* round its “ axle;^’ the point may be 
made to work shallow and almost vertical, for the purpose of breaking surface clods 
without lifting up clods from below ; or it may be rotated further round so that it 
works deeper and behaves as an inclined tine. When at full depth, the point runs 
almost horizontal. c; 

within limits, the cultivator tine may also be worked to produce different results. 
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With the frame dropped and the tines set ikallow, the upper layer of soil may be 
pulverised without bringing up clods, the shares being in this setting more nearly 
vertical. .The position for easiest draught, however, is that in which the tines are set 
with the points qg^rly horizontal, the*depth being determined by the wheel-setting. 
In this positicjp the liftingieffect is pronounced. 

(c) Spring Tines. — The effect of giving the tine a certain amount of elasticity is to 
allow it to vibrate in the soil, which assists it to free itself of weeds and increases its 
pulverising action. At the same time the spring reduces the liability to breakage 
in the event of the tine striking «in obstacle. Tfsts appear to support the contention 
that the spring tine requires less dra^ight than the rigid tine*; but it is difficult to see 
why that should bg, if the two be working at the same depth. The spring tine may 
yield a* a certain pressure and relieve the draught by avoiding, as it were, the work 
that the rigid tine endures. . , > ' 

The simple spi’ing tine as first introduce^ on the Canadian cultivator had not 
sufficient stfength for use in the )vay the British farmer had been accustomed to use 
his grubber. . In more recent fy|\es» the tine is strengthened with some form of 
“ helper.” The spring-mounted steel tine is in the nature of a compromise between 
the rigid and the spring patterns. Owing to its greater strength the spring-mounted 
tine may be given greater length and radius than th5 Canadian pattern, thus adapting 
it for deeper work. 

tRUBBERg ANDHULTIVATORS 

Development. — The meefijeval farmer had a plough »with an iron share (the 
wooden breast was still common ip f840), a harrow, and a roller. But he had^no 
cultivator ; neither did hte methods require one. He ’grew no “ green crops,” and 



he cleaned his land by bare fallowing it every third ye^r. The substitution of cleaning 
crops for the bare fallow, commencing about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
created a need for deeper working tine implements, and^by the end of that century 
scarifiers were in fairly comm6n use. It was not until about 1860, however, that 
grubbers and cultivators began to play an important part in British husbandry, 
performing some of the duties of the plough in spring preparations for root crops. 
Morton, writing about that time, attributed the extension of , the use of these imple- 
ipents to the effects of drainage. ^ 

The cultivators in ijogue until near the end of the nineteenth century were not 
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fitted with the sharp steel or chilled shares characteristic of the present-day patterns : 
hence a greater weight of frame was required to force the tines into the ground. The 
dull share and the heavy frame gave the older j)att;ern8 of cultivator the reputation 
of being horse-killers. They were almost equally hard on the man who had to operate 
them. "Hie introduction of the* lighter Canadian spring-tine cultiyator in 1892 
was followed in 1896 by Messrs Howard’s “ Champion ” cultivator, with sickle-shaped 
tines, modern shares, dump-rake action of the tines, and a very light frame. 

Functions. — Cultivators perform functions intermediate between those of the 
plough and the harrow. Typically ^ey are used to break down the furrow slice so 
that the harrow .may wdrk and further refine the soil, and to bring up the runners 
of weedjf to the surface layers, from which the harrow may extract jind collect them. 

Autumn Cultivations. — Early attention ifo the stubbles is a generally accepted 
rule of goed husbandry ; and the cultivator is a fayoyrite implement for this purpose, 
partly because it enables the farmer to deal \^th a large area, in a short time. Cujtiva- 
tion between the rows of stooks m^iy sometimes be sQcn, but it has even been suggested 
that a cultivator might be attached behind the bisder when hauled by a tractor. 

There is sometimes considerable delay in waiting for the land to become moist 
and mellow enough to plough. This delay can be shortened by a superficial stirring 
of the stubble immediately the cutting of the corn .has made a passage for the 
cultivator. Breaking the surface allows'what rain' may fall to enter the soil ; and, 
if the broken layer be refined so as to form a mulch, it will check the (‘vaporation of 
moisture and thereby soften the soil for further working after a short intervab If, 
on the other hand, the bare stubble be left to dry o^it further in hard condition, it 
will become all the harder. ' 

^ Where the stubble is knovCn to contain the shed seeds of annual weirds, a superficial 
working should be^ given, as early as possible, to enpourage their germination# If 
left and ploughed under, they will lie dormant until brought up 'again. Fitted with 
shares, about 9 inches wide (or narrower in the case of implements with closer tine 
tracks) and working about one inch deep, a cultivator can quickly loosen the soil 
so that the seed harrows can prepare a seed-bed in which^rnany of tl^e weed seeds will 
germinate. This surface layer, however, is often harder than the soil underneath ; 
it is then difficult to operate the implement with the broad shares. The desired 
result must be attained by repCaition, using chisel points. 

First thoughts are, naturally in the direction of the rigid tine for the work of 
breaking the surface of a hard stubble, and it must be admitted that a certain degree 
of rigidity is essential ; but a spring setting assists the tine to penetrate by means of 
the digging or chopping action. Owing to this actior the flexible spring t^ne will 
face harder soil than might be expected. This pattern will not, however, rip up 
hard land to a depth of several inches at one turn ; depth can be secured with it, but 
only gradually. 

Various methods are adopted for removing a coat of couch or twitch from stubble. 
On light and on peaty soils, the three-furrow skimming ploughs are often used ; but 
these bury the weeds that are to be extirpated. The 'paring skim is intended to run 
under and detach without inverting the upper layer of about 3 inches, in which the 
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bulk of the weeds are found. The same kin^ of work may be done with a cultivator 
if suitably adapted. According- to the weather and the condition of the soil, the land 
may be either ipimediately skimmed 2 to 3 inches deep with the broad shares, then 
ridged up in shallow ridges with the* triple-breast attachment; or it may first be 
skimmed witl^ the chisel jtoints, and after an interval of about a fortnight fcultivated 
a little deeper with the broad shares and then ridged up. Given suitable weather, 
the weeds are rapidly desiccated in the shallow ridges, and the soil mellows down so 
that they can be extracted and collected. It is possible to repeat the cultivating 
and break up the land to a good d^th withouf ploughing ; but if the ensuing crop 
is to be sown in*the spring, the land should be left ridged uj^ for winter. If a deeper 
layer of weeds is tq be removed, the land should be ploughed, preferably witli a wide 
share. • Tire tractor stubble breaker ctiltivates and ridges up in one operation. 



Fio. 47.-- Sklf-Lift Stuhble Brkakkk for Tractor Work. [linnMmnes.] 


Stubble Breaking.— On certain lieavy soils the bare fallow, otherwise necessary 
to keep the landi clean arwi’in good temper, is avoided by a “ bastard ” or “ pen 
fallow. Typically the seeds croi) is left down a second year and broken up about 
July. To obtain the best results the land must be “.burst ” up while it is dry. This 
work is beyond the power of ordinary horse-teams atid feara implements, and usually 
requires steam tacTkle. The land is worked in two directions with the steam cultivator, 
and, after lying a period tp mellow, is refined and cleaned with horse or tractor 
implements. The usual crop that follows is wheat. The similar bursting up of 
stubble just after harvest m«y be performed by the heavier type of tractor hauling 
a cultivator of sufficient weight of frame and strength of tine lor the work. 

Spring Cultivations. — Apart from the breaking up of turnip land that hks been 
sheeped off, the culfivator is in spring occupied almost exclusively on the land under 
preparation for roots. If this land was cleaned before being ploughed, the functions 
of the cultivator are concerned only with the jMlverisation and aeration of the soil and 
the conservation of the subsoil moisture. In this work of tiltL formation the cultivator 
has largely replaced thfe plough, being more expeditious, less expensive of manual 
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and team labour, and its proper use results in a more favourable seed-bed. As 
compared with the drag, the cultivator is easier to operate ; and its depth of working 
can be regulated to suit the work at different stages ; there is room, however, for 
both implements. • « 

The wbrk of controlling the loss of moisture from the siil should begin some time 
before that of actually refining for sowing. The cultivator is not the best* implement 
to use under all conditions in the earlier stages of this work. When it is practicable 
to move the land in February or even in March, the digger is usually preferable. 
By this time the autumn furrow has^become more (fc less beaten down, especially if 
the land was rather fine After ploughing ; and tlie soil and subsoil have reguined the 
connection which enables moisture to pass up from the lower layers and evaporate. 
During the drying weather that often begins to occur in these monthfi, considerable 
loss of moisture from the subsoil may take place without the soil showing much si'gn 
of the loss. The loss of subsoil moist^ire i§ prevented by# breaking the connection 
between the soil and the subsoil* and this may bp done with either tlftj plough or 
the cultivator according to circumstances. • ‘ 

If the land is fit to work in February or early March, the opportunity may be taken 
to give it the benefit of additional aeration and slightly deeper tillage by means of 
the plough. The loss of moisture from the upper would at this season have no 
injurious effect on the crop to be sown, ljut rathei* hasten the time when the land 
^ would be ready to sow ; and the soil tyrned up would hava time to mellow down 
.before the seed was put in. Merely stirring the lower layers of the soil, whiletthey 
are still moist, and n6t bringing them up for the weatter to act on them, may have 
injurious effects. As a general rule the plou^ js the safer implement for working 
^ the soil before it has dried to*a fair depth. * • 

For the ordinary* work of preparing a tilth for toots ip. April and May, the cultivator 
is usually preferable. The plough is apt to turn the dry surface i^oil into the bottom 
.of the furrow, where it may stop the upward flow of'moisture necessary for germina- 
tion ; and perhaps unkiijdly soil is brought up to dry and bake under the influence of 
drying winds and sun. Cultivating, on the other hand,repables tlyi required depth 
of tilth to be attained without these evils, providec^ that the implement is used with 
discretion. To avoid bringing up lumps that might form clods, the work should be 
done in successive turns of g*adhally increasing depth. In some cases it is advisable 
to precede the cultivator with the harrows. * * 

Spring Cleaning. — The cleaning of stubbles before ploughing simplifies the work 
of preparing the land for spring sowing ; but the demands of other autumn operations 
and the uncertainties of the weather at that time of the year frequently stand between 
what is desirable and whatsis possible. ►When a stubble infested with twitch and 
similar ‘Weeds must be ploughed without previous cleaning, the land may be re- 
ploughed early in spring to bring back the weedy layer to the surface, where it is more 
easily dealt with. When cleaning operations begin, the upper coat of weeds is first 
dealt with, generally by the successive us*e of the cultivator, drags, flat roller, and 
harrows, the land being jefined and the twitch disengaged and worked up until it 
lies ready to be collected and removed. 
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The deeper layer of weeds may be dealt with by turning them up to the surface 
with a digger, where they may be drawn out by tine implements as above described. 
If the risk of drying out the soil is too great, however, they have to be attacked with 
an implement whose tines are long cifough and strong enough to work at the desired 
depth. If b«oad shares Aiay also be fitted, the effect is all the greater. This is the 
place for the rigid-tined grubber. Grubbers of this type are popular m districts 
where deep cleaning and pulverisation are desired without spring ploughing. The 
scarifier is ajso applicable. 

TYPKS* OK nTl/riVATOU 

1. The Gruhher Frame Type. In this type the tines are attached'to a tri- 
anguli!r ffairfe carried on three wheels, and their d(‘pth of working is regulated by 
vertically raising or drop])ing -the entin* frame* parallel with the ground. For this 
purpose the hind wh(‘el^ are mounted -on bell-crant:ed axles ; the fore wheel has a 
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stalk sliding in a dollar at tin' end of the frame ; ^nd om*. lever o])erates the three 
at the same time. Thk ty])e Rf frame is representative of the Scotch Grubber as 
brought out by Finlaison in 1824, and afterwards improved,in the mode of lifting the 
tines by Scoula^ and o%Tfi. F*itted wit h Canadian spring tines it is a very popular 
type on the Continent, and with^rigid tines the ordinary cultivator used in many parts 

of Scotland. • 

The advantages of this design are, firstly, that tfie tines may be arranged m three 
or more rows wifh good clearance between them. •♦Secondly^ Uie pifrallel lift ensures 
that all the tines (if properlj^ adjusted) work at the same depth. The third advantage, 
which is an important consideration where the* cultivator is constructed as a stubble 
breaker or heavy grubber, .lies in thv. position of the tines and wheels. In other 
types of cultivator the tines are placed behind the mipn -wheels, and when the soil 
is hard the weight of the implement tends to be transferred to the front whecUnstead 
of helping to force*the tines into the soil. In the grubber design, on the other hand, 
the tine is situated between two forces, the draught in front and the weight of the 
frame, etc., behind. 

The drawbacks are that the operator cannot ride on tjie implement ; the lifting 
of the tines in the heavy patterns is laborious, and the cultivator cannot be used 
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either as a broadcaster or as a drill hoe. The ftnplenient would doubtless be improved 
if the draught hook were replaced by a strong hake to allow of vertical adjustment 
of the point of draught ; and it is desirable that the pitch of the tines should be 
variable at will. ^ 

2. The Can Am an Ty^e. The most distinctfve features of this type are the 
high travelling wheels and the spring tines. The harrows are hinged at the fore end 
to the axle of the main wheels or to a frame carried by the main axle, and are raised 
or droj^ed by turning on these hinges. There are commonly four units, each con- 
sisting of a frame (hinged as above described) and three or four tines, these being 
arranged 4)o form three rows. Eaclf unit ha’s a separate prossure spring. 

The team may^be attached by means of a pole, or the impfement maY liave a 
tongue«and swivel fore- wheel. The latter is the better arrangement, as* pressure 



Fig. 51.— Bar Type of Horse Cultivator with Sklf-Lift. Working 
Width C' 2'*. Weight nbout 5 ewts. ^VtVAoivow.J 


on the tines entails a corresponeling down-thrust on the pole or tongue ; and it is 
undesirable that horses should have to bear weight hanging fro.n the collar. 

The Canadiaij cultivator was*introduced into this country by the Massey-Harris 
Co. in 1892, and is now made in various patterns by a number of British firms. The 
sectional frame enables the tines to follow the inequalities of the ground ; the three- 
row arrangement of the tines enables them to be j/fecyd to work tracks as close as 
5^ or 6 inches, thus working the ground thoroughly without blocking ; the large 
wheels make for easy draught, and, owing to the straight axle, the implement readily 
lends itself to adaptation as* a seeder. ^ 

3. English Cultivators^ Bar Type. — In this type, which resembles a multiple 
horse-hoe, tlfe tines are arranged on a spe^jial tine bar which passes across the rear 
of the cultivator. This bar isliinged to the axle or the ’frame and may be raised or 
dropped to lift the%ines out of the ground or to set them at different depths. The 
tines themselves are made of steel with rectangular section, and, in order to place the 
shares in two rows, alternate stalks have Tong and short curves. 

The first advantage of the bar type is that the working parts of the implement 
are wider than the wheejjs, so that the tracks are cultivated up and wide hedge bottoms 
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need not be left. The tines are adjustable laterally along the bar to give greater 
clearance when necessary or to group them in threes for drill hoeing. Cultivators 
of this type may also be fitted with the triple ridging attachment. ’ ^ 

4. English Cultivators, Horse-Rake Jype.— The original, of this series is 
Howard's. “ Chawpion," introduced in 1896. The seven pr nine sickle-shaped steel 
tines are attached to brackets on the axle itself ; and, by means of a lever'that rotates 
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the axle, the tines can be rg,is6^ or lowered as may be required. The implement 
may be regarded as* an^adaptati^n of the dump take, the tines being readily freed of 
weeds, etc., by the same kind of movement. 

The range of depth and pitc^^ of the tines may be altered— to vary the effect of the 
lever — by adjusting them individually at the brackets. ^ The brackets may be moved 
laterally along the axle to adapt the tines.for work between ridges or driil rows. The 
implement may be used as a triple ridger ; and the straight axle allows of its being 

adapted as a broadcaster. ^ 

Martin's CuUwcUor has rigid tines with patent spring mountings. The springs 
relieve the operator in the manipulation oi the tines ; on the other hand, they are an 
additional wearing part. This make has cranked axles for the regulation of depth 
of working. In the chief patterns the two cranks are operated by separate levers, 
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SO that the axle may be run parallel with the* soil surface when one wheel has to run 
down a furrow. ^ Fitted with expanding axles and three levers, the implement can 
be used as a three-drill grubber, }iorse-hoe, or ridger. For ridging or hoeing 
between the rows- of roots sown on the flat a steerage attachment is fitted (figure 
127 in Cha]3t^ X). 

The two rows of tines are kept at the same depth by the adjustment of the head 
of the frame on the standard of the swivel wheel. 


B B 
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6. Skmi-Gbubbers.- -Iu the true grubber tyixvlhij tines have a fixed “ ifitch,” 
and can be raised or lowered only b> the vertical li/t of the frGre fmme on the axle 
cranks. In the acmi-grubber the tines, although arranged more or less in grubber 
fashion, may also be operate'd by rotating them on th^ir axis in the horse-rake manner. 
Howaijl’s Imperial.” Nicholson’s “ Yeoman,” and Ransome’s “ Orwell ” are of 
this type. All have one row of tines in front of the main wheels and one row behind 
them, the two tine bars being'simiiltaneously rotated by the operation of one lever. 
The wheels have bell-cranked a.xles for regulating the depth of work, the two having 
separate levers. To keep the implement horizontal, the head of the frame is raised 
or lowered on the stem of the swivel wheel. The last adjustment is ordinarily made 
by sliding the stem in a collar and securing it by means of a set screw : this could 
be improved upon by the adoption of the vertical screw. 
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The chief advantage of the semi-grubber, as compared with cultivators with only 
one tine bar, is the greater clearance between the two rows of tines ; this facilitates 
the working of the implement in foul or rough ground. 
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b. Tractor Cultivator}?. — In adapting tht cultivhtor for tractor draught, 
'certain special requirements have to be met fl) The frame and the tines miuit be 
equal to the greater stresses to which they will be subjected, sincb the tractor imple- 
ment i§i expected to work the land deeper and also linder harder conditions than the 
horse-drawn cultivator. ^ (2) Owing to the greater^ forces in action and the higher 
speed, the wheel-bearings must be larger, dust-proof, oib^ght, ami renewable. (3) 
As one man is expected to operate both tractor an(J cultivator, it must have a self- 
lift device. (4) For the same reason, the tines must be capable of working without 
much liability to choke, » 

The design of the .tractor qultivator has hot yet become Standardised, but 
there is a tendency to favour the grubber type of frame. This allows of the 
tines being disposed in three or^ more rows, thus giving greater clearance between 
the tines and reducing the liability to choking. Further, since the tiqes are 
operated by the self-lift ‘device, which gives a vertical lift, and not*by means of 
a lever to lift the tines in horse-rake fashion, there ’'is no advantage in adhering 
to the sickle-shaped tine, which is rather subject to choking when working 
deeply on weedy land. 

The tines work tracks about 9 inches apart, and the commonest size is the 9-tine 
implement, which has a >Yorking width of 6 feet to 6 feet 9 inches and weighs about 
6J cwts., or 1 to 2 cwts. more than a horse cultivator of similar dimensions. The 
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draught at 6 inches depth on loose soil is about 1000 lbs. This, at a speed of 2-2i 
miles per hour, represents a draw-bar horse |)ower of roughly 6-7 ; but owing to the 
disadvantage of driving the 
tractor over soft, ground an 
engine power^ rated at about 
three times* those figures is 
necessary. 

Some tractor cultivators 
have a swivel fore-carriage or 
castor wheel to carry the down- 
thrust on the fore^nd of the 
frame ;• in -otliers the frame is 
attached to the tractor draw- , 
bar. In either case it is ueces- 
sar/ to prmHde for raising and 
lowering the point of draught 
to level the frame. The former 
arrangement allows of the use 
of a spring draught (oupling, 
and the cultivator can be used 
behind horses when nocessary. Tlie wear on the castor wheel or fore-carriage is, 
howerer, severe, especially when the draught chain is attached too high. 
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DRAUGHT OF CULTIVATORS 

lihe cultivator, like the plough, nfoves a certain width of land, to a certain depth. 
A 9* tine cultivator V/ith an effective working width^of fi feet 9 inches, moving the 
land to a depth of 4 inches, maj' be considered to be dealing with a “ furrojv^ ” of 
81x4—324 sq. inches section, li the land be light and recently ploughed, the soil 
resistance will bi^ about 3, )bs. per sq. inch of section ; hence the draught of the 
cultivator will be about 324x3^—972 lbs. Now a draught of 972 lbs. at a pace 
of I J mile per hour is eijuivalent to 4 h.p. ; while a pace; of 2 miles per hour 
with the same draught amounts to h.p. Jt only good heavy horses that 
can work a full day at the rate of 1 h.p. withcuit being , unduly* taxed ; hence, 
if the task of pulling such a cultivator is placed on a team of three horses, a 
day of six hours’ work is as* long as they can properly be called upon to labour. 
In that time an area of abinit 7 acres can be covered, if there is no delay or 
interruption fif the work. • , 

The above illustration shows that the rule as to allowing three tines per horse 
can apply only to ^ood horses and rather light land, or to short working days. 
On heavier land the soil resistance is about 7 lbs. per sq. inch of section, if the 
soil is in firm condition : so that to break up such land to a depth of 4 inches 
with a 9-tine cultivator would require the power of abqut 10 horses—obviously 
a task for mechanical power. There i.s no doubt that on many farms the horses 
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are overtaxed when working in the cultivator. For ordinary work with a three- 
horse team, a 7-tine implement with an efEective width of 5 feet 3 inches is a 
more reasonable size. Its disadvantage is t}ie fact that it does not. lend itself 



Fio. o6 .‘— Self- Lift Tractor (''cltivator with Improved Fore-C'arriage 
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to adaptation for use as^ a triple horse-hoe pr ridg^r. The 9-tine size is really a 
tractor implement. 

The draught is naturally heavier when broad shares are fitted than when the 
ordinary chisel pomts are used ; the setting of the shares has also some effect.*^ The 
swivel wheel in front of the cidtivator may add to the draught by sinking intd the 
ground when the draught chain is attached too liigh in the hake. The angle of 
draught should be adjucted to take some of the weight off the swivel wheel. 


GENERAL CARE OF CULTIVATORS 

r 

Each tine should he square iwith the axle, so that the share works strictly point 
first. Omission to raise the tines when turning on or near a hard headland is one of 
the chief causes of distorted titles. Each tine in a row' should have the same depth 
and pitch. This may be tested by letting them downion a level firm surface 

The swivel wheel is one of the first parts of the cultivator to wear oht. This is in 
many cases due to omitting to adjust the draught chain to the proper height in the 
hake, and thus allowing too great a down-thrust to bear on the front wheel. The 
cultivator should certainly have means of making this adjustment, but preference 
should be given to patterns showing improvements in this and in the swivel wheel. 
A single broad-tjrred swivel wheel appears to answer satisfactorily, but this is 
sometimes made too small. * 
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The axles of the road wheels should occasionally be cleaned of “ swarf,” so that 
they can be effectively lubricated : and an occasional coat of paint will help to pre- 
serve the iinplement, both by protecting it against rust and by inspiring respect 
for it. . 

When the cultivator is lo be left overnight in the field, it should be halted a few 
yards from t*he headland and left with the points in the ground. When it is to be 
put away for a period, the shares should be cleaned and greased and any coil springs 
similarly protected from rust. All springs should be left without pressure or tension 
on them. 




CHAPTER VI 

HARROWS 

Functions. — The harrow completes the work of the plough and tl^ cultivator in 
further refining, shaking down, and levelling the^oij for sowing, and in drawing out 
perennial weeds and other rubbish.” Harrows have, hawever, a number of other 
functions not thus connected \^th the work of J;he above-mentioned •implements, 
viz. to cover seed or fertiliser ; to aerate the winter-^own soil ; to encourage tillering ; 
to break crusts and form a soil mulch ; to destroy annual weeds ; to aerate the sur- 
face of grass-land, draw ^ut moss and spread worm castings ; and to break down and 
spread clots of manure. The variety of functions performed by the harrow and the 

different classes of land on which it has to 
work account for t^ie great variety of types 
and weights of this implement. • 

1. PuitVERiSATiON.-'The tines of the 
cultivator being from 6 to 9 inches apart, 
this implement is not adapted for the 
complete 7*efinement of soils that liAve a 
tendency to cohere ifi lumps. The teeth 
of the harrow, however, cut tracks that 
are only from IJ to 3 inches apart. Lumps 
and clods of th^se diameters have therefore 
no chaiyie of passing under the harrow 
without being struck by one or more teeth. 
When breaking down a lea /urivDw, either before or after sowing corn, the harrow is 
used without being p^-eceded by the cultivator. The lea furrow* has to be broken 
from the top downwards; and straight-toothed harrows must be used to avoid 
bringing up turf ; but the process is not complete until the furrow has been broken 
to its full depth and the seed-bed freed of any cavity between the ploughed goil and 
the unmoved bottom. This may involve six or eight strokes of the halrrows. 

Soils that possess the tendency to form clods will pulverise only when in the right 
condition with regard to moisture. When such land is too Vet, harrowing will 
“ puddle ” the clay particles so that the soil will set hard on drying, and the team will 
further injure the land by poaching it. Ou the other hand, if lumps are permitted 
to dry through rapidly,, they will form clods ; and these will have to wait till sub- 
sequent rain has softened them, or they must be attackedi with implements other 
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than the harrow. The so-called “ forced ” 1;ilth has not the mellowness of that 
secured by judicious harrowing. 

Heavy land will pulverise when half-dry. In drying weather this stage is so soon 
passed that it is necessary to follow the plough or the cultivator almost immediately 
to prevent th^ formation clods. At other times the appearance and feel of the 
lumps are the guide. It is unwise to allow furrows to dry out too far before beginning 
to reduce the lumps. Care is required in the pulverisation of heavy land, however ; 
generally it is undesirable to harrow it down to a fine tilth, as it may run together 
under the influence of rain, then «et hard and bjke. If it is to lie some time before 
sowing, it* should be left with some* clods on the surface ;• and, if the surface is 
slightly ridged, as by the tines of a cultivator, it will be less inclined to run ^gather 
than if left harrowed or rolled down. The clods may be further reduced by harrow- 
ing after a little rain near the tjme of sowing. Harrowing dry hard clods is futile, 
unless the object is to kilKweeds in them. 

According to the nature of the soil and the depth the harrow is called upon to 
work, it must be of suitable wei^lft eiid have teeth of appropriate length and distance 
apart. A light harrow with short teeth only ]| inch apart would be out of place 
among large clods on a clay soil, although it migfit be usefyl for the final operation 
after the clods had been reduced by one of heavier cdarser pattern. 

2. Wkeding. — Two or three types of liarrow find employment in the work of 
drawing out, killing, and collecting weeds. After the land has been broken to the 
dcptlhof the furrow with the larger tined implement, the weeds are combed out of the 
soil, first with harrows having’ curved teeth of suflicient leiigth and with sufficient 
weight “ behind ” them to bring iip^tln'i weeds from a depth of 4 inches. The weeds 
having been brought near the surface, are further coni4)ed out by lighter harrows, 
in th^s case with straight teetlw, Finally they are collected .together, either with the 
chaip harrow or witf? the horse rake. On light land free from stones the side-delivery 
rake does most excellent work at this stage.. On land that does not readily pul- 
verise, the harrows are assisted with the roller, which cracks the clods and disengages 
the weeds. 

The heaviest type of soil will qpt submit to the above process of cleaning. If it is 
badly infested with weeds, there is hardly any alternative to dead fallowing. In other 
cases the weeds are killed by drying out in the cloci^, n» process that necessarily in- 
volves loss of moPiture. After cross- ploughing, th^ land is grubbed or cultivated 
into lumps, and these are stirred with the heavy drag harrows twice a week or so 
until they have been “ roasthd ” through ; then aftey rain to soften them, they are 
further broken down for sowiijg. 

Harrowing to destroy the seedlings of annual weeds such as charlock and spurrey 
among spring corn is very comhiendable if properly^ carried out. The harrow used 
should penetrate just deep enough to uproot the seedlings without injuring the corn 
or bringing up a fresh lot of weed seeds : this necessitates using the harrows while 
the weeds are small, which is about the time when the corn has four leaves ; and to 
ensure effect, the weather must be dry enough to destroy thqse disturbed. 

3. Harrowing Growing Crops. — Autumn-sown wheat is harrowed in spring to 
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aerate the soil, thereby stimulating Ifoth root and bacterial activity, and to cause 
the plant to tiller. Earthing up the crown of the wheat plant causes it to send out 
new stems and new roots. Some believe in a very vigorous harrowing of the autumn- 
sown corn in the month of March or April. .Care should, however, be taken not to 
loosen the soil too deeply, otherwise the effect will be* to predispcjpe the crop to 
lodging. Too deep work may also bring on trouble with charlock. 

Both winter- and spring-sown corn benefit from harrowing when the surface of 
the land has become encrusted. A crust excludes air, checks the entry of rain, and 
prevents the development of tillers^ In the case ©f recently worked* land that has 
formed a crust, there •is hollowness underneffth ; but winter-capped soil is more 
solid, ajid the presence of a crust in this case results in loss of moisture from the 
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lower layers. To prevent encrustation, discretion must be exercised in the operation 
of rolling. The land should not be rolled until it* is su^ciently dry, and the rolled 
surface should be roughened with a light harrowing. If i harrow with tines inclined 
backwards be used, the requisite rough surface is obtained without loosening the 
soil below. ^ 

Meadows aje harrowed in spring to draw out'moss and to spread manure and other 
substances that mighi interfere with the work of the mower. Probably grass land 
would benefit from a harrowing operation that cut into the soil and admitted air. 
One has seen good results from such treatment in the case of tough foggy swards. 
Excepting the rich feeding lands, pastures are generally very neglected in respect of 
the use of the harrows. * « 


TYPES OF HARROW 

1. Drag Harrows. — The drag is a heavy harrow with long, curved teeth. The 
points may be either round, chisel, or duck-foot shaped, the first having the best 
penetration and the lightest draught, the last having the greatest effect but requiring 
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heaviest construction and greatest draught. Jhe teeth vary in length from 6 to 10 
inches, in distance apart from to SJ inches, and in weight (including frame) from 
0 to 10 lbs. The* heavier and coarser patterns are required for strong land and for 
deep work. 

The strength of the fastenings and the placing of the teeth in proper line are 
important matters in the construction of drag harrows. The shoulders should be 
square to enable them to be securely screwed down, and the lower portion of the 
neck should likewise be rectangular to prevent the tooth from turning in its fastening : 
the curved toeth must be fixed with its point truly in line with the forward direction, 
and it must be strongly held in that position -to prevent its twisting round, especially 
when turning at the headlands. Rectangular teeth placed with the narrow side to 
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the work lend themselves to fastenings that will not allow twisting ; and steel teeth 
are superior in tWs respect*to soft iron. 

There are two common shap<« of frame : the one-horse size is triangular ; the 
larger sizes are made in two sections, either with «ig-zag beams or with diagonal 
beams arranged tq give the zig-zag fjhape. The truh zig-zag pattern is rather more 
expensive ; but it is the stronger design. Each section m the pair of drags hasjeither 
three or four beams. A fiv,e-beam drag in one piece is sometimes made ; but it 
cannot follow the unevenness of soil surface so well as the sectional pattern. Drags 
usually^ave handles to facilitate lifting for releasing weeds ; and there are wheeled 
models. These are intended fpr deeper wbrk and encjoach on the duties of the 
cultivator. The wheels — one in front and two behind — serve to regulate depth and 
to lift the teeth vertically out of the ground on their cranked axles : they also 
facilitate the transport of the harrow. 

The function of drags is to comb the weeds from the lower layers of the soil 
to the surface, to be shaken and collected by the lighter harrows. They also serve 
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to pulverise the soil to a greater depth i)han the latter, but not to refine it to the sAne 
degree. In functions and in order of operation the drags come between the cultivator 
and the seed harrows. After cultivating both ways of the field, the drags are used 
similarly lengthways and crossways, before harrowing with the .straight-toothed 

harrows. If the dragging be 
omitted, the land* ipay not be 
thoroughly cleaned to the proper 
cfepth ; for the cultivator is not 
efficient enough in .raising weeds 
to the surface to enable the short- 
toothed harrow fo draw, them all 
out. Another* use for the drag is 
to stir clods in falloVin^ or in 
' cleaning heavy land in the clod. 

. Although length of tooth is 
required to afford clearance under 
the frame, it affects depth of 
working to some extent : a long 
tooth gives a high hitch. Long 
^trac^s and draught chain similarly 
favour penetration. 

The drkughtof the drag harrow 
is affected by the nature ancf firm- 
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ness of the soil ; but for average conditions it ma/ be taken to be three times the 
weight of the implement. ^ The following table indicates average British practice 
in the size, etc., of drag harrows and the number of horses that should be allowed 
for each size, wheh working full days at a pace *of lJ-2 miles per hour «nd a 
draught of 250 lbs. per horse s - 
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1 

20 
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6-6 

400 

1-6 


2 

7-3 

440 

1-8 

•7i 

2 

91 

' 550 

2-2 

6 

2 

81 

730 

2f'9 

10 

3 

9-3 

840 

3-4 

9 

3 

8-4 

1000 

40 

14 

4 
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2. Seed Harrows. — Seed harrows have vertical straight teeth and generally 
a lighter frame and shorter teeth than the drags. The teeth vary in length from 
about 5 inches in the lighter zig-zag to about 10 inches in the heavy rectangular 
break. Their working tracks vary from 1^ inch apart in the lighter patterns to 
2 inches in the heavier ; ahd the weight per tooth may be as low as 1 J lb. or as high 
as 4J lbs. Breaks are heavier and cut wider-spaced tine tracks. As with drags, 
heavy soils demand more substantial seed harrows and wider spacing of the teeth than 
free ‘lands. A medium harrow weighs about 3 lbs. per tooth and cuts tracks about 
1| inch apart. If the teeth afe of rectangular shape and placed narrow-side on 
and the point cut away behind, tlie harrow may be used both forwards and backwards, 
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the one for deeper work than the yther. The remarks on tooth fastenings, made with 
reference to drags, apply also to seed harrows. Steel teeth are recommended, as they 
preserve their shape and sharpness better than wroii^itiron. 

Seed harrows afe most familiar in the sectional form, and thiee is tlw usual number 
of leaves. Each leaf or section has (three or) four zig-zagged beams bearing five (or 
six) rows of teeth : there are thus variations in nunjber of tepth from 15 to 24 per 
leaf, but usually 20. Diagcmal sections have similar numbers and arrangements 
of teeth. Thti division of the frame into sections enables the harrow to follow un- 
evenness of soil surface and facilitates packing for transport and storage. The 
zig-zag or diagonal fnrangement of the teeth allows of the sections being attached 
at two points to the whippletree, and the assembly has greater stability than the 
rigid-framed harrow drawn from one’ point. It is, however, an advantage to have 
means of lateral adjustment of the draught. When the harrow is running obliquely 
the tines are not each cutting a separate track ; moving the draught towards the side 
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that is lagging squares the implement. The sections should be coupled together 
behind to facilitate turning at the headlands. 

Seed harrows are used to refine the soil for drilling ; to draw out and shake weeds 
free of soil, after they have beeq brought up by the curve-tine implements ; to 
cover seed after drilling or broadcasting ; and to aerate ‘"and mulch the surface of 
land bearing growing crops. For breaking down lea furrows, either before drilling 
or after sowing, the heavier patterns are needed, as it is not sufficient merely to cover 
the seed or to level the crests of the furrow slices. For this purpose and also for other 
heavy duties, some farmers adhere toithe old-fas|iionfed break harrow. 

The draught of, the seed harrow is rather less than three times -the weight of the 
implement. The number of horses required for harrows of typical British sizes 
and weights is shown in the following table. The typical seed harrovi^ ha^ three 
leaves each possessing four beams with five rows of -tecfth, or sixty teeth in all. 
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n 

112^ 
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1-8 

310 
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8 

i 1 


us' 

‘ 1*7 

2*5 

410 ' 

1*6 

13 

' 2 

. ‘4 

190 

1-9 

3*2 

520 

2*1 

13 

2 

10 
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2'0 

4*2 

700 

2-8 

15 

3 
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Makers usually describe the 7| feet size as a one'-.horse implement. A good horse 
can work 6 hours at 1^, mile per hour under a draught of 333 lbs. : for a full day’s 
harrowing, two leaves are enough for one horse. » . 

3. Breaks. — The break is a variety of seed harrow, having long straight teeth 
fixed in a heavy oak or ash frame. The frame is square or rectangular in shape ; 
the teeth are arranged in puraliel straight rows ; and, to give each tine a separate 
track, the fraitie is drawn from a point to one side of the middle of the front edge. 
By fixing the draught chain at different points, however, the teeth can be given 
various spacings of working tracks, wide for work among large clods and narrower 
for greater refinement. « 

The advantage of the rigid frame is that any hard clod or resistant piece of ground 
is subjected to the greater part .of the weight of the entire harrow ; hence the break 
has great powers of penetration. The tracks of the teeth may’^also be varied from 
about 2 J inches, when each tooth cuts its own slot, to about 12 inches, when the harrow 
is drawn with the front edge square with the work. Its disadvantages are- inability 
to follow unevenness of surface, clumsiness, and instability : being balanced on the 
one point of draught, the implement oscillates from side to side during work. 
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The uses of the break are to work down lea furrows without bringing up turf and 
to stir clods on clay soils. 



Fig. G2. — Oak- Beam Break ok Yorkshire.Seed Harrow. [Tett.] 


4. Lever Harrows. — The lever harr6w has straight teeth fixed to traverses 

which by the operation of a lever may be inclined forward or backwards, or set in the 
vertical position. The object of this is to enable the one implement to perform the 
different duties of teeth with different angles of inclination to^the soil ; the harrow 
may also be easily freed of weeds by levering the teeth back and allowing the weeds 
to slip off. A •spring may be inserted in the levering device to prevent breaking 
1 eelih in the event of their strHcing an obstacle. • * 

5. Spring-Tooth Harrov/s. — The spring-toothjiarrow is said to have been made 
in Canada as long ago as 1871,,*about a decade before the Canadian cultivator. A 
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specimen having the sickle-shaped tines adjustable for depth and pitch by movement 
of a lever was exhibited at the Birmingham Royal Show in 1898. Certain British 
firms have taken up its manufacture, and the* implement is well liked wherever it 
has been tried. It is made in different sizes, df which the following may be taken as 
representative ; — ® . 


Maker. 

c 

No. of 
Teeth. 

c 

Width of 

Worf{. 

Weight. 

r 

1 

Weight 
per Tooth. 

Width 

between 

Teeth. 

Draught. 

• 







a 





Inches. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

•Inches. 

O ^ 


f 

7 

35 

170 J 

.24 

5 

2 light horses. 

Nicholson . 

1 

1 

9 ' . 

r 45 . 

200 

22 , 

5 

2 strong „ 


1 

12 

‘ 60 

I 240 

20 

5 

3 

it j 1 


f 

3 

18 

98 

' 33 

6 

1 horse. 

Filter 

1 

5 

24 

112 

‘22 

15 

5 

1 „ 


. 8 

32 

121 

4 

1 „ 



12 

' 48 

224 

19 

4 

2 horses. 


The action of the tine has already been described. The depth of work is vaitable 
from a light scratch irig to about 5 inches. The springi tooth harrow may be regarded 
as a light cultivator. As compared with the ordinary English cultivator, its weight 
per tooth is less than half and' its tine tracks are about half as wide apart. Its functions 
are similar to those of the drag harrow ; but it has 4he advantages of easy release 
of weeds by lifting the tines wif h the lever and of regulation of 'depth and pitch to 
suit different requirements. The large farmer can'll spense with this implement if 
he has both cultivator a^d drags ; but for the smaller man it will do the duty of both 
these implements. In operating the spring-tooth harrow^ it is necf^ssary to lift the 
teeth before turning at the headlands. ^ 

6. Tractor Harrows. — From the point of view of the economical use of the 
tractor, the ordinary horse harrows are suitable for tractor haulage only when coupled 
with some othei' implement such»as a roller or a cultivator. Their suitability is even 
then restricted to clean land and land containing nothing that might block the tines ; 
for the tractor has to b.e stopped while the harrow is freed of obstructions. Further, 
if the tractor does not pull a cart, the harrows may have* to be transported to the field 
by horse labour. , • 

To be specially adapted for 1;factor work, a harrow must be of such width and 
weight as to utilise a good proportion of the power of the tractbr ; it must have a 
self-cleaning device, and it must be capable of being transported by the tractor — 
after folding or otherwise adapting its width for passing through 9-foot gateways. 
Martins' Spring-Tine^ Harrow , — This implement has twenty-nine spring tines 
inches wide and covers a width of 12 feet, the tines being 5 inches apart, as in an 
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ordinary spring-tine harrow. The frame is carried on wheels with cranked axles, 
upon which the harrow is lifted by means of the self-lift device. The weight of the 
complete implement is about 10 cwt^.^ On a light loam freshly ploughed, it gave a 
draught of 1440 lbs. at a depth of 6^ inches — or 1| lb. per square inch of work, as 
compared wit!i cultivators which gave a draught of lbs. per sq. inch on the same 
field. If its draught may be taken to be, per sq. inch, three-fifths that of a cultivator, 
then on heavy land it would be 2300 lbs. at 4 inches depth. This implement is there- 
fore of sufficient capacity for tractors of the larger sizes. 



Fio. 64. — Sprino-Tooth Tractor Harrow witjh S'elf-Lift. [ Martins .] 

Nicholsmi\s Self-Ckani'iig Harrows . — These are conventional spik5-tooth harrows 
with a very simple but effective self-lift device. The half -wheel rides with its flat half 
down and the hoop up, until the cord is pulled : it then revolves, aided by a spud at 
its front corner, and in so dbing lifts the teeth over the obstructing matter. The 
weight of the pattern tested aj ShrawardiAe was — without the self-lift apparatus — 
356 lbs., and its draijght was 1 160 lbs. at ^ inches depth ; this was 3* 1 times the weight 
of the harrows. This implement is made in different widths from 10 to 14 feet 
and in weights varying from 190 to 485 lbs., there being four leaves per set in each 
case. The “ lightest ” pattern has its teeth 1*6 inch apart and weighing 2*5 lbs. per 
tooth — comparable with a light seed harrow. It covers 13 feet, weighs 240 lbs., and 
has 96 teeth — four beafhs per leaf, six rows per beam. The heaviest pattern, 14 feet 
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wide and weighing 486 lbs., has three-beam leaves with five rows of teeth, or 60 teeth 
in all, 2*8 inches apart and 8-1 lbs. per tooth. 
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Fi«. 65 . — Set of Four- Beam Sklf-cleaninq Ha'hrows. [Nicholson.] 

7. Chain Harrows.— Flexible harrows are used on grass'-land to spread clots of 
manure, molehills and other accumulations, to collect straw that has not rotrt^d or 
may not rot down before mowing time, and to tear oUt fog that might interfere with 
the, growth of the clovers and finer grasses andritself accumulate in the shape of a 
“ mat.” On arable land chain harrows serve to ^hake weeds free of Soil, so that they 
may be dried out in the sun and wind, to roll weeds together for collection, to destroy 

- annual weeds such as charlock^ and to make a fine 
surface tilth. 

There are vanous patterns of chain harrow. 
The plain link form fs* excelleiii? for arable land 
work, especially that of shaking out and collecting 
weeds and the like ; it is also useful for spreading 
manure, etc., on grass-land ; and it gives no trouble 
from becoming entangled. 7'he spiked link harrow 
has advantages for weed-killing amongst corn and 
for tearing out moss, etc., on grass-land ; it is also 
good for covering sniMl seeds. Another foim con- 
Fio. 66.— Plain Link C^in Harrow cast-iron tripods connected by links of steel 

or wrought iron. Ihe points of the tripods are 
longer on one side than the other, and they are sloped in such a way that they will 
tear when drawn in one direction and not when the harrow is pulled from the other 
end. This pattern may be used for either grass or arable land requirements. 

Tripod harrows are made in different widths, lengths, and weights. Three common 
sizes are the one-horse — 6 feet wide, 2 cwts. ; the two-horse—^ feet, 3 cwts. ; and the 
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three-horse, 12 feet, 4 cwts. In the link forms there is greater variety in width ; 
but about 7 feet, is the common length. The usual two-horse size is about feet 
by 7J feet and weighs 2J to 2^ cwts. The draught is less on grass than on arable 



Fio. 67 . — Tripod (’hain Harrow \ Teasdnk .\ 


in the case of the plain link ;,but chain harrowing fs heavier w'ork than is commonly 
thought, and it may be noted thaf the implement is heavier per foot of width than the 
seed harrow. Harrowing 11 to 12 acres would be a good day’s work for a pair of 
horses. 

8. Rubbers and SuPEs.-^-The plank harrow or rubber made by fastening 



1%}. 68. — Plank Drag or Rubber. 


together several planks, 6 feSt by 10 inches by 2 jnches, so that they overlap like 
furrow” slices. Tlfe durability of the appliance may be increased by shoeing the 
working corners with iron bars. Its function is to smooth the surface and to reduce 
clods. It is particularly useful in dealing with heavy land in cloddy condition 
which is hardly dry enough underneath to allow of the usepf the heavy roller. 

A similar type of implement may be constructed with heavy bars of metal linked 
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together with short chains. If the bars are bent towards the centre in inverted 
V shape, they make a good implement for spreading molehills on grass-land. 

9. Rotary Harrows.— Hainjws of the Norwegian type appear to be coming 



Fkj. go. — Nokwkgmn or Rotary H.fRRow. [StanforiL] 


back into favour in this country ; in France they have maintained their popularity. 
Stanford’s harrow has b(‘en on the market since the 8()’s. Having two barn'ls, the 



Fio. 70 .— “Acme” Pulverising Harrow. [JacL] , 


teeth are self-cleaning and the weeds are left on the surface. As a pulveriser it 
has functions similar to those of the seed harrow in ordinary seasons and special 
uses in certain years, when heavy land resists the action of the more common 
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10. The Acme Harrow. — The pulverising harrow consists of a series of steel 
curved blades, wliich cut through clods aud pulverise the soil without bringing up 
buried manure ot turf. The depth o^ working is varied by means of a lever. The 
functions of this imiilement are in some respects similar to those of the disc harrow ; 

but it is cheaper to buy amf maintain. , , ,• 

11. Disc Harrows. — The disc harrow has a number ot saucer-shaiied discs with 
sharp edges mounted on two axles, which may be set at a variable angle to the direc 
tion of travel, according to the depth and ettect desired. The action of the disc is 
somewhat after the fashion of the share aud mould board of a plough, the soil being 
lifted and carried sideways in miniature, broken furrow slices.* The pulverising effect 
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is however, greater than that of multiple skimming ploughs ; the power to penetrate 
finn soil is greatsr ; aliu ^.e draught per s.piare in.di ot soil moved api.ears to be 

‘‘“SronUnary use of the disc harrow is as a .surface pulveriser in the preiiaration 
of seed-beds, working the soil to a depth of about 3 J wmhes. Althoug 1 1 wi no 
grind down hard-bhked clods, it is very effective in re.lucing Ij. nips before tluy 
become hardened. It will do good service in stubble paring, if the 
hard • and it can be used to’ work out twitch or cou(;h grass W here one de. . 
d'int’e-jrate a turf or lea swa,d, either before or after ploughing t^e disc harrow . 
very useful afi it does not gather the turf and .soil and choke itself. J he disc harrow 
may also be used to cover seed dr fertiliser t and it is a good to im in form- 

ing a tilth on land into which a heavy dressing of manure has been ploughed , the 

imnlements cive trouble by tearing the manure out. 

The disc may be from 12 to 20 inches in diameter. d^cs 

power to penetrate and produce the greater pulverising effect. They therefore 
Lasion heavier draught than large discs. Their practical disadvantage, however. 
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is their lack of sufficient clearance for ^unhindered work on soils bearing much surface 
growth. The 12-inch size would answer well on many British farms, but the 16-inch 
size is the standard. The discs are placed about 5 to 6 inches apart. The bearings 
are an important consideration, the wear being severe. 

In some patterns the two halves of the implement are'^operated by (the same lever, 
and the end-thrust of each half or gang is resisted by a ‘‘ bumper,” i.e. a very large 
washer, which bears against a corresponding bumper on the inner disc of the other 
gang. In patterns with two levers and separate adjustment of the two gangs, bumpers 
are not used to take up the end-thrust, and the two gangs can be set at different angles, 
or by spring connections be allowed to rise and fall independently in following the 
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surface of the ground. When^half overlapping, t^e gang running in the moved soil 
can Be set deeper than the other, and thereby the 'draught is equalised. 

A transport truck facilitates the removal of the disc harrow from field to field, 
but in hilly districts a transport pole should also be used to control the empty imple- 
ment when travelling down hill. A fore-carriage ts better than a draught pole and 
allows of the simple hooking ot^hree horses abreast. 

The draught of the disc harrow varies from 10 lbs. per disc in shallow work on 
light soil to 50 'lbs. or more per disc in deep work on heavy soil. An implement with 
twelve discs would thus have a draught of about 600 lbs. at 4 inches deep on strong 
land and require two ’or three horses. ^ 

Tractor patterns of disc harrow are often made with two pairs of gangs, the front 
pair set to throw the soil oiitwards and the hinder pair to throw inwards : the latter 
may be of the cut-away or spading type. A tractor with a draw-bar pull of 1 500 lbs. 
on soft ground would be capable of working an implement with about 32 discs, i.e. 
8 in each gang. 



CHAPTER VII 

ROLLERS 


Functions.*— The principal ellect of the roller is to consolidate the soil, its other 
direct effects being to crush clod! and smooth the surface. 8moothing may be desir- 
able to facilitate the work of the drill or the harvester ; t^lod -crushing is concerned with 
the refinemSnt of the soil for sowing or with the *eradication of perennial weeds ; 
consolidation, however, may be ^}esired*for a number of pur])oses, such as to anticipate 
the natural settling of the soil after sowing, to encourage tillering, to avert lodging, 



Fig. 73. — Flat Roller with ('ylinder in Three Sections. \RoberU.] 


to reset plants thfown out by frost, to pack down a crust, q. to cause moisture to 
rise from the lower into the upper layers of the soil. The use of the roller calls for 
greater understanding than* the simplicity of its gperation would suggest. The 
princip|Ll considerations will 1^ explained under the following headings (1) Autumn, 
(2) Spring W(5rk on Wheat, (3) Grass-land, (.4) Spring Seeding, (5) Clod-crushing. 

1. Autumn Rolling.— Shdttly after harvest, maiden seeds on light land should 
be heavily rolled. IChe decay of the roots of the corn crop gives a certain amount 
of openness to the soil, which the roller corrects ; while the consolidation causes the 
soil to lie moist round the roots of the young grasses and clovers and not only stimu- 
lates their growth, but also causes the grasses to tiller out ayd thicken up. 

Wheat is in practice regarded as a crop that prefers a stale and rather shallow 
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“ furrow.” This preference is not d4e to the wheat plant requiring badly aerated 
and shallow soil ; on the contrary, this crop succeeds best after a well and deeply 
worked fallow. The stale furrow (i.e. a seed-bed that has lain a month or so before 
drilling) and the shallow furrow are not likely to inconvenience the* plant by settling 
after the young plant has made part of its growth. Deep working imn^^diately before 
drilling, ploughing leas too near the time of sowing, or ploughing-in yard manure 
or green manure at this time, all create conditions under which the soil may settle 
considerably after the seed has been put into the ground. If the soil settles after 
brairding, the young plant is left with its roots nearer the surface than is desirable, 
and after heavy rains tke roots may be visible *on the surface ; the. crop is then said 
to be ‘I root fallen.^* If a soil containing an abundance of fresh vegetable matter 
does not settle upon itself but remains open and spongy, then .the crop may be injured 
by the direct admission of frost to the roots. . • 

Many farmers dislike the idea of rolling the seed-bed for autumn-sown wheat. 
They think chiefly of the rule about leaving the surface rather rough, which is also 
desirable ; but if there is likelihood of the soil settling much after sowing, or lying 
loose and spongy, the use of the roller should not te omitted. The requisite con- 
solidation should be secuf ed bef ore'rather than after sowing ; and probably implements 
of the furrow press type, which* consolidate the lower^ layers more than the surface, 
are to be preferred for this class of work. The superiority of the two outside drill 
rows of each scrape of the drill is often considerable and suggests that the use of the 
press rings might be tried in districts wfiere they are not considered necessary. < 

2. Spring Kolling pp Wheat, — It is customary to harrow and soon afterwards 
roll wheat and other winter corn as early in March or April as the condition of the 
laiid will allow. For the average wheat soil and after the average winter in this 
* country, the customary order of these two operations is correct ; the harrpwing 
aerates the soil, which has become rather weather-beaten, and sets in motion, the 
bacterial activity concerned in the formation of nitrates. The rolling, which should 
not be done until the land has lain a week or so to dry and aerate, lays the stems and 
presses the soil round the bases of the plants, both of which effects encourage tillering. 
Consolidation also encourages the formation of newjoots, which both assist the plant 
to feed and give it a better grip of the soil : rolling thus helps to avert the trouble of 
a lodged crop. ‘ , '■* 

As a general rule, the land should not be left for the rest of*the season with a 
smooth flat face, or it will tend to cake, and in that condition lose moisture, retard 
the admission of air, and hinder the entry of rain. The ribbed surface left by the 
Cambridge roller is not so subject to these drawback^ as the face left by the plain 
cylinders. In many cases therefore the flat roller should be followed at*'a later period 
by the light harrows to loosen the surface. A light Ifarrowing as here recommended 
will restrain the tendency of heavy land to crack and dry out. 

It is sometimes doubtful whether rolling is desirable. After a mild wet winter, 
the soil may be so saddened that further consolidation is uncalled for. The crop 
may have a yellow aspect indicating lack of nitrates : the land in question may be in 
good heart, but owing to poor aeration, bacterial activity is delayed. What the crop 
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requires in this case is harrowing and a dose 4)f nitrates. If a dry March follows a 
wet February, the surface begins to cake and crack : under these conditions harrowing 
is the better operation, as the under layers of the soil may be injured by heavy com- 
pression while still very damp. . 

A special case for rolling occurs on*certain soils and after certain winters, when 
the crop is “ thrown out ” of the ground or the land is badly heaved by frost. When 
water passes from the liquid to the solid state it expands about 10 per cent, in volume. 

A soil that becomes frozen while containing a high proportion of water is, therefore, 
caused to expand, which it does in the upward direction. This expansion is at times 
so great that the upper parts ot th^ plant arf torn away^from the roots. More 
commonly, however, the plants are not broken in that way. but.simply left partly 
heaved out of the ground ; they have been lifted by the expansion (tf the soil ih freez- 
ing, but have not followed its subsidence in thawing. By rolling the croj) as soon as 
the land will carry the team and the roller, these heav.ed plants may be reset and 
saved from destruction by the drying winds 1?hat fqllow. A top dressing of nitrate 
at the same time will hasten their recovery. 

As the soil heaves on freezing, owing to the expansion of the water it contains, it 
follows that wet land is more subject to this trouble than well-drained land. (Chalks 
are subject to heaving, because they have considei;^ble poVer of absorbing water. 

A see^l-bed with a fine surface wil^ hold the moisture at the top more than one that 
is somewhat lumpy, hence it is more liable to heave and throw the plants out of 
the ^ound. • 

If heavy rains follow the thaw, the puffy soil is beaten down again, leaving more 
or less of the under parts of the plants exposed. If, however, *1116 soil dries on thawing 
and is left as puffed up by the frost, the plants will not appear thrown out, but 
they will not be in proper contact* with the soil. The puffy layer should be laid » 
dowif again by rolling as sooiVas practicable. The loosened surface is more com- 
monly seen on light land than on the heavier soils, mid the necessary consolidation 
can be effected without fear of injury from restricted aeration • 

3. Grass-Land.- -It is a very common practice to roll mow-land in spring, but 
not pasture-landf The latter may or may not be harrowed, but meadows are supposed 
to be rolled as well as harrowed. • One of the objects is to lay stones out of the way 
of the mower ; but in some cases the operation of i;^lling visibly freshens the grass 
and, it is believed, ^adds several cwts. of hay to the yif^ld per acre. It does not follow, 
however, that rolling is always beneficial to meadows. Oil the heavier and the 
wetter soils, compression, wjiich excludes air, is likely to do more harm than good. 
On the other hand, soils that heave under the infliTence of frost will benefit from 
heavy tolling in spring, whicfli presses the earth round the roots of the grasses and 
brings the moisture up to the ^surface layers. Under these conditions pasture-land 
as well as meadows jv ill benefit from consolidation. -The more common need in both 
is, however, aeration. 

4. Spring Seeding. — Bolling in connection with spring seeding has for its object 
the consolidation of the soil, so that the rootlets may press themselves closely against 
the fine particles and so that the moisture necessary for gernlTi nation and growth may 
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rise up into the region of the see(J and the young roots. Obviously shallow sowing 
and dry soil conditions demand better consolidation than deeper sowing and more 
humid conditions. 

Sometimes it is better to roll before sowing,* while at other times 'the consolidation 
may preferably be deferred to some later stage. The decision should depend upon 
the state of the soil at the time of sowing. If the soil has been well aerated and is 
in fine and somewhat dry condition at sowing time, it should be consolidated before 
drilling. This gives a seed-bed that is firm under the seed, while above the seed there 
is the loose soil left by tlie coulters. This loose Jayer admits the air needed for 
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germination, and, owing to its looseness, it does not conduct the moisture to the surface 
to be lost by evaporation. ' ' • 

Rolling immediately after sowing is a very common practice, but is not always 
defen\iible. If the soil is dry enough to roll at \hk time it should, as explained 
above, be rolled before sowing. If it is not dry enough for the operation, then it 
would often be better to wait. Consolidation of a damp soil surf^e interferes with 
germination by excluding the air that is essential to the process ; while on some 
soils it increases the liability t().form a hard crust. If, owing to the state of the soil, 
the crop is not rolled before *sou/^ng, it may be rolled after the surfg<ce layer has dried. 
The harrow should follow the roller to loosen the top inch or so as soon as the seedling 
corn plant is strong enough to bear the operation. , 

Where grass and clover seMs are to be sown in a corn crop, the rolling is often 
deferred until the time for sowing the small seeds. Before broadcasting tire seeds, 
the land is (after harrowing, if necessary) consolidate^d and ribbed with a Cambridge 
roller, then, after sowing, the seeds are lightly covered by harrowing or by flat rolling 
across the ribs. This method of sowing grass seeds is commendable. 

Regarding the use of the roller in connection with the drilling of root crops, it is 
customary in some districts to run the flat roller over the ridges or drill rows im- 
mediately or very shortly after drilling. This is, however, more common in the drier 
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parts than in the districts with heavy rainfall; and it is considered more necessary 
for mangel than for swedes. There are certain defects in this method. The roller 
not only consolidates the soil in the region of the seed where moisture is required, 
but it solidifies the whole ridge, or the space between the rows in a crop sown on the 
flat. This not only encourages the germination of the weeds as well as the crop, 
but also entaits loss of moisture from the date of sowing until the crop is side-hoed. 

5. Clod-crushing. — The ordinary flat and Cambridge rollers can be used to 
good effect in crushing lumps, either to refine the soil for sowing or to liberate the 
weeds that the harrows cannot otherwise reach. Harrows and disc harrows often 
work better when the clods are somevt^hat fixed %n the soil by a passage of the roller. 
Under certain conditions, however, these types of the implement do -not produce the 
desired result: if the clods are too hard and too numerous, the^ roller ridt^s upon 
them witho*ut causing them to break down ; and, if the clods lie in a soil that will 
allow them to sink down under tfie roller, they will likewise escape the desired crushing 
effect. The (ilods may sink in, either because the J)iilk of the soil is soft and loose, 
or because the subsoil is soft and moist : in the latter case rolling would have injurious 
effects, and a “ rubber ” should be tried. Farmers naturally dislike to force a tilth 
by the use of such implements as the spiked roljer or Norwegian harrow ; but in 
certain seasons this type is undoubtedly of great service. 


(IIOTCF OF A ROLLER 

• 

Tfiere are certain considerations that apply to rollers of all kinds, and may 
be discussed first : weight, length, and diameter. These diree considerations are 
closely related. The farmer is usually recommended to purchase a roller of liyge 
diameter, because of its relatively* easy draught. A Ingh wheel with broad tyre 
i't!(iuifes less draught on soft land tlian a small wheel with narrow tyre, because it 
does* not sink in so deeply : there is no siuh advanttige on hard ground. Now if the 
roller were merely a vehicle for transport over soft ground, then the larger its diameter 
the better, because it would sinkHhe less into the ground. But as the effect of this 
implement depeiMs chiefly 'on its power to sink in, or to lower the surface of the 
field, which amounts to the sam^* there are advantages in the small diameter. The 
smaller the diameter, the deeper the cylinder sinks and the more it consolidates the 
soil. ^ 

The draught of the roller of small diameter is greater because, creating a greater 
depression, it has to mount, as it were, a steeper bank : the draught is proportional 
to the steepness of this bank ; and, assuming the implement has satisfactory bearings, 
the actual amount of work ^lone by the cylinder is proportional to the draught 
occasioned. In clod-crushing the roller of small diameter is the more effective 
because, sinking deeper, it presents a greater part of its circumference to the clods 
and acts on them through a greater distance. 

The disadvantages of the small diameter are these : — (1) On soft or loose soil it 
has a tendency to push the bank forward, which would tear up plants when rolling 
young corn ; (2) as the cylinder has to revolve at a more fapid rate, the bearings 

6 
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wear out sooner ; (3) it is not so easily# turned at the headlands. The medium would 
appear to be a diameter of about 18-24 inches for the ordinary flat roller, and about 
16-18 inches for the segment or Cambridge. The weight per foot of length should 

vary according to the class of work the roller 
is exp*ected to perform and the nature of the 
land on which it has to operate?. 

At one time water-ballast rollers were 
advocated, not only because they could 
be varied in weight to suit. the work in 
hand— e an admitted advantage — but also 
because, it was argued, weight in the cylin- 
der itself did not increase draught in the 
same way as weight 'loaded upon the frame 
of the iniplement. The latter is a miscon- 
ception. The draught of a roller on soft 
ground is chiefly due to the total weight 
of the implement having to be lifted up the 
bank created by depressing the, soil. The draught is ultimately applied at the 
axles, and it is immaterial whether the weight is imposed above the axle, as in 
the case of loading the frame with bags of soil, err suspended under the axle, 



Fig. 75.- 


-Rollek Bkacket and Bearing. 
\T. Corbett.] 



Fio. 70. — Segment Roller with Swing Frame. J 


as in the case of the water-laden cylinder. In loading the frame^ with dogs or 
bags of soil, however, it is necessary to bear in mind the effect of placing the 
weight in different positions with reference to the axle. The^ effect and draught 
can be considerably increased by loading the roller behind the axle. 

Owing to the great pressure between the axle and the bearings, lubrication at this 
point is very important, and the lubricant used must be a thick oil or grease : good 
modem rollers have self-acting grease boxes. The bearings are the chief wearing 
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parts of a roller, and should be renewable. Hardwood “ boxes ” are used to a limited 
extent and have a number of advantages over metal bushes : they can be cheaply 
replaced locally, and they compare not unfavourably with metal in resisting the action 
of grit. As regards draught, it is the same for wood as for metal, provided that the 
bearings are properly lubricated. 

The roller is not well adapted for pole harness, owing to the down-thrust on the 
pole during work and the difficulty of turning at the ends of the field. Shafts should 
therefore be used ; but in order that a second horse may be attached when necessary, 
heavy rollers should have the shafts movable al(^g the frame. 

For work in flat country the swing frame, with or withoifb fore-carriage, is com- 
mendable, as it allojvs of the implement being turned without chafing the shoulders 
of the hors*. With tho simple draught frame, moreover, there is* no down-thrust, 
the team being attached to draw directly from the spindle. This style of frame is 
adaptable to tractor draught ; and a set of thjree can^e* made up to utilise more of 
the power df the tractor, taking a wide breadth ofVork without creating difficulty 
in turning or transport. In hilly country, however, shafts in the case of the horse- 
drawn roller or a tongue in the case of the tractor implement are necessary. Rolling 
by tractor power should, wherever possible, be conibincd with some other operation, 
such as harrowing. 

TYPES OF ROLLER 

• 

Flat Rollers. — These are variously known as smooth, flat, and land rollers. 
Where a farmer possesses only one roller it is usually a flat one, and he uses it for 
both consolidation and clod-crushing. Where both this and the Cambridge pattern 
are available, the former is used fof smoothing land in preparation for the drill or 
the r^per and for work on gracr.-land. The ordinary weight is about 10 cwts. ; but 
specially heavy patterns are made for work on meadpws : the |-ton roller has very 
little effect on grass-land unless ra^er moist. Water-ballast rollers are modifications 
of the flat type. 

Flat rollers ajje made oh various materials. Wooden cylinders are often used 
in garden work and to some extent in field practice. Stone cylinders have still their 
adherents, owing to their great effect as clod crushers. The factory article, however, 
is made of J-inch plate — either steel or wrought ir(gl, or of cast iron. The latter 
material is cheapel, and is adopted for small cylinders of ordinary weight or for 
heavy cylinders of ordinary diameters. Cast iron is brittle and therefore unsuitable 
for use in a roller that has to pass over hard roads — unless the cylinder be small and 
thick. In order to facilitate turning and to avoid tearing up the crop in the process, 
the cylinder is*made in two, or less commonly in three or more, sections : one section 
is keyed to the spindle, while the other is free to rotate independently. Segment 
rollers are made up of cast-iron rings each 6 inches wide. They are preferred for 
ordinary purposes in somtf districts ; elsewhere they are adopted when a small 
diameter and heavy weight must go together. A heavy roller of small diameter is 
difficult to turn it made in only two sections. ^ 

With regard to the vddth of the roller, i.e length of cylinder to adopt, there are 
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two or three considerations. In the first place, the flat roller is often pulled by one 
horse, and the width must not be such as to give too great a weighty especially in hilly 
country : the width must therefore bear some relation to the weight per foot. Rolling 
is an operation that can be rapidly executed, hence on other than large farms there is 
no great economic advantage in having the widest possible roller at the extra cost. 
A width of 7 feet is a useful size and more suitable for work on root ridges than one 
of 5 feet : the latter runs very heavily on the two middle drills, whereas a 7-inch 
roller spreads its weight over four — two and two halves in ridges of average width. 

The draught of the flat roller natvrally varies acfeording to the softness and rough- 
ness of the surface to be rolled. As approximate figures, draughts of A 4 lbs. hnd 20 lbs. 
per cwt. of weight may be taken as applicable to grass and arable land respectively. 
Gradient adds to the draught in proportion to the steepness of the hill; If a roller 
of 10 cwts. has a draught of 200 lbs. on the level. Its draught will be 256 lbs. on a 
gradient of 1 in 20. ^ • 

The following table indicates average British practice in the construction of flat 
rollers and gives an idea of the force required to pull different sizes on the level. It is 
necessary to point out, however, that there is considerable variation in the weight 
per foot of cylinder incdifferent makes, the lightest being about 100 lbs. per foot 
and the heaviest 200 lbs. per foot in rollers of the sami3 diameter, viz. 20 inches. As 
the effectiveness of the implement depends largely on the weight per foot, 
it is important that the purchaser shquld ascertain these particulars : a 7 feet, 20 
inches roller may be 7 cwts. or 12 cwts., or any intermediate weight. In the absence 
of results of accurate tests on the draught with different diameters, no difference is 
shown in the table. 


. ' 

Dia- 

meter. 

Wid?h. 
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per 
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i 

Total 

Weight.* 

• • 

• • 
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Draught. 

liP. 
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at 

2 m.p.h. 

Work p 
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1 

er Day. 

Horses. 
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Lbs. 

Cwts. 

Lbs^ 

w 
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12 

5 

112 

6 • 

100 

0-5 

10 

1 



16 

4- 

130 

7 

140 

0-7 

12 

1 



20 

‘ 6' 

150 

6f 

135 

0-7, 

10 

1 

Two and three 


20 

6 

150 

8 

160 

0-9 

12 

1 

section rollers 


20 

7 

150 

H 

190 

1-0 

13 

1 



24 

r 

180 

lU 

225 

1-2 

11 

1 



30 

7 

190 

12 

^40 

1-3 

«io 

• 1 



16 / 

- 6 

180 

n 

, 195 

10 

12 

1 



Id 

8* 

180 

13 

260 

1;4 

15 

2 



r 

6 

200 

10} 

215 

M 

11 

1 

Segment roller ^ 


20 ] 

7 

200 

12 

240 

1-3 

10 

1 



1 

8 

200 

14J 

285 

1-5 

15 

2 



24" 

8 

224 

16 

320 

1*7 

1 

15 
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Cambridge Rollers. — The ring or Cambridge roller is an effective clod crusher, 
the projecting rims cracking the clods where the flat roller is apt merely to press 
them down. Ther ribbed surface left by^this type of roller is less apt to run together 
and cake than that left by the flat cylinder. Its use for sowing grass seeds has already 
been mentioned. The ring roller is also a favourite implement with which to counter- 



Fig. 77. — Cambridge Roller! [ Ogle .'] 


act wireworm. It is usually made heavier than the smooth roller, and, as its draught 
is about 30 lbs. per cwt. of weight, it is a two; or sometimes three-horse implement. 

Th^ following table indicates typical sizes, weights, and horse-power requirements 
of British rollers of the Cambridge pattern : — 


Diameter. 

Width. 

Weight 
per Foot. 

Total 

« Weight. 

• 

• 

Approx. 

Draught. 

• 

H.P. 
required 
at 2 m.p.h. 

Work per Day, 
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Horses. 

Inches. 

m 

Feet. 

Lbs. 

, Cwts. 

Lbs. 


Acres. 


( 

6 ! 

180 

9i 

290 

1-5 

12 

2 

16 

7 

180 

111 

330 . 

' .1-7 

14 

2 

1 

8* 

180 

12i 

380 ; 

2-0 

15 

2 

{ 

6 

220 

Hi 

350 

1-9 

12 

2 

20 \ 

7 

220 

i3i 

410 1 

2-2 

12 

2 

[ 

8 

220, 

16i 

470 

2-5 

15 

3 

24 

• 7 

280 

• 

in 

. 520 

2-8 

14 

3 


The Cambridge roller segments or rings are invariably made of cast iron, each 
ring being free to turn independently on the spindle. A certain amount of play is 
desirable to assist the rings to clear themselves of soil. Generally the rings are 3 
inches wide, but 2-inch lings are also made. 
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• 

Crosskill Rollers. — The usefulness of the toothed roller was known many 
years before Mr Crosskill of Beverley introduced the pattern that gave his name to 
this type of implement. Marshall, in a Minute dated 11th April J776, records that 
one effectual crush with the plain roller is worth a dozen partial indentures by a 
spiky one ; but where the clods bear a heavy plain one, the spiky roller is worth its 
weight in gold.” In July 1777, referring to the effect bf the spiky roller used in 
reducing a very cloddy field to a barley tilth during dry weather in May 1775, he 
observes : “ This field has not yet forgot this spring fallow and spiky rolling. The 
stiff-land farmer without a spiky rc^iler is much to "be pitied.” Marshall’s implement 
was a wooden cylinder into which steel teeth w(‘Te fixed. 

Tilt original Crosskill, patented in 1841, consisted of a number of cast-iron discs 
with serrated edges and side way projecting teeth strung kioscly on an* axle. After 



Fio. 78. — Combined Cambridge Roller and Clod (-rusher. [ T . CorbeiLl 

k 

the expiration of the patent rights on the Crosskill pattern, improved varieties were 
introduced in which every alternate disc was larger than its fellow. The smaller 
discs had a large hole through which the spindle passed, ^vhich perAiitted all the discs 
to rest on the ground but caused the two sizes to stand up to different heights. The 
object of this was to render tlje roller self-cleaning, the larger discs rising above the 
smaller ones as the roller rdvohed pushed off any adhering soil. The different speeds 
at which the two sizes of disc revolved also increased the pulverising (iffect of the 
implement. , 

The modern clod crusher is a combination of the Cambridge and the improved 
Crosskill. Ordinary plain rings and rings with notched edges alternate, 'and the 
latter are both larger in diameter and hkve the larger axle-hole. By giving the play 
to the larger disc the roller is enabled to follow inequalities in the surface of the land 
as well as keep itself free from clots of soil. For travelling on metalled roads the 
spindle may admit of the attachment of wheels, these being fitted after digging a 
hole under each end. Generally this type of roller is made of heavier weight per foot 
than the Cambridge pattern, Corbett’s 24-inch size, for instance, having a weight of 
about 400 lbs. per foot. These rollers are required only oil stiff clay soils, and they 
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generally require three horses. They perform very good work in crushing clods and 
in resetting corn thrown out by frost. 

Rtdoe Roller. — This consists of. a number of notched discs of different sizes 



Fi(5. 79. — UiDGK Roller. Weij^ht [T. Corbett.] 


revolving freely on an axle. It is necessary to couple twf) units together in the one 
implement in order that it may follow a horse walking between two ridges, unless 
the roller be made spindle-shaped so that it may run down the furrow. The two- 
ridgo. roller automatically adaf)ts itself to drills of different width. It functions 
chiefly as a clod crusher and foi breaking the crust that forn^s on the surfa(’e of ridges 



FkL SO.—FuK^OW PKES.SEK ATTACHED TO PloITOH. \Cooke.\ 

made in strong soil, when this has been worked down rather fine and heavy rain 
follows the ridging. 

Land Presses. The furrow press is little seen out.side the drier districts, where 
corn sown broadcast on the lea furrow would suffer from drought owing to the hollow 
space under the furrow. The effect of running a cart wheel, for instance, down the 
bottom of the seam is to break down the parts of the adjoftiing furrows that bridge 
the cavity and to mak(; a solid bed for the reception of the seed. Heavy rolling may 
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t 

crush the furrow down and secure the requisite firmness, but it consolidates the whole 
of the land at the same time. 

A small press-wheel may be attached to* an ordinary single-furrow plough in 
such a way that it runs in the seam between the last pair of furrow slices ; the common 
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Fio. 81. — Two-wheelet). Land Press. \NicJiolson.] 


land press, however, consists of two ot; more heavy wheels adjustably fixed on a 
spindle mounted in a roller frame. The press-wheels are about a yard in diadieter 
and have a rim bluntly >vedge-shaped ; and they may be fixed at different distances 
apart to adapt the press to various widths of ploughing. The horse walks down the 
last furrow, the presses run' on the ploughed land, and a travelling! wheel supports 
* the land side of the implement. To save turning the* press round at the headlands 
the shafts may be fitted with a turn-table. The weight is about cwts. per wheel. 


CHAPTER VIII 

MANURE DISTRIBUTORS 

VIQlIll) MAXUUK 

It has })een shown that about thr('(‘-(|uart(‘rs ®f the iftahurial value of concentrated 
foods is found in the liquid excrements. I'lie urine contains the active and soluble 
fertilising constituents, especially the nitrogen and potash, while the dung contains 
the indigestible, insoluble, and slow-acting matters. The proper conservation and 
application of the liquid 
manure made on the farm 
must be regarded as an 
essential feature of good 
management. 

On farms with covered 
feeding - yards and large 
quantities of strtiw, there 
may lie no difficulty in ab- 
sorbing most of the’ liquid 
excrements of cattle. On 
dairy farms, however, 
special provisional as to be#* 
made to collect and utilise 
the urine. The best ar- 
rangement is to have direct 
drainage from the Cyre to a 
tank. The grip or channel Fig. 82.’~Liquii» Manure Cart fitted with Pump. [TmitdakA 
behind the cattle should 

slope gontly towards the real* curb, along which the liquid manure should flow to a 
trap drain outside the shed, and thence to a* collecting tajik. A settling pit may with 
advantage be placed between t*lie shed and the tank ; and the tank itself should be 
watertight and as fa*r as practicable airtight. No overflow pipe should be fitted. 

Liquid manure when properly used gives excellent results on hay land, both 
meadow and “ seeds. ’ If applied to the same meadow year after year and nothing 
to balance the dressing be given, it will produce the familiar result of a coarse “ sour ” 
herbage ; an occasional dressing of basic slag is all that is required to counteract 
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this. A thousand gallons of liquid manure roughly corresponds to an application 
of 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and 3 cwts. of kainit. Such a dressing may be 
applied to meadow or seeds at any time from^ October to April, aqd generally there 
is no need to dilute it with water. The need for dilution occurs when the liquid is 
strong— the smell is a good guide- and it is about to be applied to a growing crop 
in dry weather. For mangel and cabbage it may be sown down the drills before 

splitting, but if to be applied after the seed or 
plants are in the ground, it is usu^ly necessary 
to dilute it with two or three times its bulk of 
water. Liquid manure is an excellent top dressing 
for forcing-on an early cut of tye or rye grass for 
soiling before grass day : for -this purpose*a February 
application is good, If the land will carry the cart. 


Liquid Manure Pumps 

(1) Chain Pump , — The chain and disc type is 
widely used and has its merits in being simple, 
frost proof, able to .pump thick fluid, and not 
expensive to set up. The drawbacks are that the 
discs we^r rather quickly, and when they do not 
fit well to the sides of the pipe the effect i^ poor 
and the operation k>th slow and laborious. The 
discs should be made of chilled cast iron, and there 
should be a cover to prevent splaslfing. 

(2) Plunger Pump , — This type is commdii on 
the Continent, where it is known as the FfCuler 
force pump. In Britain the type is represented 
by the “ Simplex.’^ The plunger works in a 
separate barrel which hUs no vaUes or packings. 
There are two weighted hemispherical valves, one 
at the foot of the main pipe and another above 

83.-CHAIN PtTMP. [Oy/e.f ^ 

, the plunger is lifted. These have wide ports and 

are not liable to choke. The pump can be emptied as a precaution against frost 
by pulling a wire. 

(3) Semi-Rotary Pump , — The semi-rotary double-afcting force pump is popular 

for pumping water, being, compact, effective, and convenient to operate. For 
pumping liquid manure the ordinary flap valves are substituted with cast- 
iron balls. ' * 

(4) The Diaphragm Pump . — This class of pump has a rubber or chrome leather 
diaphragm in place of the familiar barrel and piston. The suction is produced by 
deflecting the membrane upwards, which at the same time opens the large inlet port ; 
and the liquid escapes through a large port in the centre of the membrane when the 
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latter is deflected downwards. The diaphragm or membrane is fastened by the rim 
between the upper and lower halves of the casing. 



Fig. 84 .— “ Simplex ” Pump. [Bon-Accord.\ 


Xhc advantage of the diaphragm pump'lies in the absence of friction surfaces : 
there is no place where grit may wedge as between the piston and barrel of a common 
pump. The diaphragm can be quickly and cheaply renewed when worn. 
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C 

Liquid Manure Carts 

Wood is very unsuitable material for the barrel of a liquid cart. It rots quickly, 
but owing to the long period in the dry weather when the cart is not in use the staves 




Fia. St.-Interior of Seijii-Rotary Pump •^Fio. 88. — Diaphragm Pump. 

WITH Ball Valves. [Wikox,] [Duke <Sb Ockenden.] 


are apt to shrink and the barrel leaks badly when next required. Steel or iron plate 
is^necessary. The axle should pass right across the bDttom of the vessel. 

A valve with which to regulate the rate of delivery when distributing is essential : 

and tl6s is best placed over the open- 
ing into the delivery pipe in the centre 
of the cart‘ tbottom. •As regards the 
distributing device, a simple trough 
with a continuous opening about \ inch 
wide is better than a series of holes 
or perforated plate, as these are apt 

to be blocked with sediment, straw, 

' 

etc. A simple flat sheet of iron sus- 
pended intmediately under the ^ valve 
gives fairly effective distribution, but 
probably the best of all is a revolving 
distributor, which spreads the liquid 
over a wider area. With most liquid manure distributors, there is difficulty in 
securing uniform delivery. When the barrel or tank is full, the liquid runs out 
under considerable pressure and spreads over a good width. But towards the end, 
the flow is less rapid and a narrower width is covered. 



Fio. 89. — Illustrating Principle op Dando 
Diaphragm Pump. 
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FARMYARD MANURE 
Application of Yard Manure 

Where manure is made in yards under the feet of cattle, it is commonly left un- 
disturbed all spring and spread on lea stubbles in August before ploughing for wheat 
or on clean corn stubbles before ploughing for mangel. This practice is typical of 
arable farming in the counties along the eastern side of Britain. In the east of 
Scotland, clean oat stubbles are ^nanured in anjturnn before ploughing for potatoes. 
Where manure is made chiefly in byres and middens, howler, 
which is typical of dairy-farming and of the more grassy 
western and midland counties, it is applied to the meadow 
land as it is produced during* the winter, and to the arable 
land in the drill rows for roots and })otah[)es in the spring. 

Very little* manure is carried over the summer.* Part of the 
winter production may be carted out and either spread on the 
back of the furrow or stacked up ready to be appli(‘d in the 
drill after the land has been cleaned ; but autumn or stiJbble 
manuring is exceptional in dairying ymictice. 

In the application of yard manure to meadows and to the 
face of arable land, the common practice is. to divide each cart 
load into about six heaps at varying distances apart according 
to the quantity being applied •];)er acre. These heay)s are later 
spread with hand forks. When manuring in the ridge, the 
manure is either raked out at the back of the cart intX) heaps 
o!i the ridges, or preferably ^t is thrown out in forkfuls at 
carefully regulated Intervals as the cart jiasses alqng the drill 
rows. In either case the manur/ has to be further spread along 
the rows by hand labour. 

PtwOper Distribution 

Fig. 90. — Diaphragm 

With solid, as with liquid and artificial manures, ^uniform 
distribution is desirable under all conditions. On grass-land^ a ‘ ' 

large clot of dung destroys the herbage underneath and stimulates a ring of coarse 
rank growth round about it : the clot itself may get raked up with the hay. On 
arable Jand uneven spreadii)^ causes uneven growth and ripening, and may cause 
difficulty in ploughing and working the seed-bed. In ^either case, if the dressing 
be applied too heavily on one side or end of the field the other will have to go 
short, which may a4Tect the* field for two or three years. 

The proper distribution of yard manure requires •: — 

(i.) That the total quantity apportioned to the field or break shall be uniformly 
applied at the intended rate and not by guess work. , 

(ii.) That the manqre shall not be allowed to lie long on the land in heaps or 
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lumps, otherwise the ground near the'^heaps will receive an undue proportion of the 
soluble ingredients — nitrogen and potash. 

(iii.) That each heap be thoroughly distributed over the whole area which it is 
intended to cover. 

(iv.) That the manure, if applied to arable land in warm weather, be ploughed 
under as soon as possible after spreading. 

The second and last of the above requirements cannot always be met in practice. 
Frequently the carting out has to be done, without immediate regard to the spread- 
ing, while the teams and men are av/iilable or while the condition of the roads, gate- 
ways, and land permits^ The spreading can lie done when weather interferes with 
weed-kijling operations, or by odd men who are not in charge of teams, or at times 
when carting is irhpossible. For these and other reasons the farmer doe»not regard 



Fiq. 91. — Centrifugal Liquid Distributor 

ATTACHED TO CaRT AND DRIVEN BY FrICTION 
Roller. [Ilankin,] 


the operations of carting out and of 
spreading manure as necessarily closely 
related. It is to some extent on this 
account that he is not attracted by 
machines in which the two operations 
are combined. 

The first, and to some extent the 
third, ‘of the above requirements are 
well met by the Lothian practice of 
marking the land out in squares before 
carting ojit the manure. A man and a 
horse with a plough can in about three 
or four hours mark out a 10-acre field 
in squareo 6 yards each way, the ♦ lines 


y serving the double purpose of regulating 

the application of manure and indicating the position of the ridges and furrows in 
setting out the work for ploughing. The cost is abqut 6d. per acre, which is trifling, 
having regard to the fact that it is to govern the propcf application of a dressing 
worth £10 or so per acre. If the squares are 6 yards a side, each is 36 square yards or 
yj-fth part of an acre. Hence if the dressing is 20 loads per acre, each load must 
be divided into about 7 heaj^s, ^pe heap to each square. If 30 loads per acre, a load 
is divided into heaps. When spreading, the marks show exactly how far each 
heap must cover, but the ridge marks should not be manured : this is because two 
furrows and their dressings are brought together in settihg the ridge. 


' Mechanical Spreading 

* Machines for spreading yard manure have been on the market for many years, and 
in the matter of fineness and regularity of distribution they are superior to hand 
labour. They will deal with manure of all kinds. In America they find wide applica- 
tion and are regarded a^ a necessary part of farm equipment. In this country, on 
the contrary, it cannot be said that the average farmer is \ery much interested in 
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them. He has no justifiable criticism against ?the quality of their work, and it has 
frequently been demonstrated that a spreader can distribute a ton of manure in about 
a tenth of the time that it is dealt with by hand labour. The real reason for his not 
adopting the spreader lies in the fact th^t it does not fit in well with ordinary British 
farm practice. ^ 

The grass farmer manures his meadows at various times during the winter, his 
men filling in odd days at spreading when there is no carting to be done or when 
carting is impracticable : the need for a mechanical spreader is not very keenly 
felt. It might be argued on good grounds that the manure ought to be thrown into 
the spreader as it comes from the byreS and immediately led out on to the land : this 
would save the manure from loss through washing in the yard, and it would prevent 
the accumulation of a heap of manure, which is not a desirable object about the 
premises where milk is produced* 

The typical arable farpier is not slow to adopt lajbour-saving machinery ; but 
he does not appreciate the spreader, which combines the operations of carting and 
spreading the load. If he had to clear his crew-yards with a spreader wagon, it would 
take too long ; and he is naturally not inclined to invest in such a number as would 
enable him to do all his manure carting with them. The reallyjieavy work in handling 
manure on the arable farm is that of getting it out of the yards. When a satisfactory 
machine for filling the carts has been brought out, so that the clearing of the yards 
can be accelerated, thcrci may be a demand for a machine to speed up the work of 
spreading the manure. 


Construction and Types 

The essential parts of a marmre spreader are : (1) a box to receive the manure ; 
(2) mechanism for coyveying the manure to the beaters ; (3) the beaters — the revolv- 
ing spiked drum that tears the rnnqure into shreds amf throws it out on to the grqund 
behind the machine ; (4) road whe*els to carry the machine ovei the ground and drive 
the moving parts ^ (5) mechapism for driving the drum and conveyer, and if necessary 
for driving these at difierent*rates for the application of different quantities of manure 
during the same length of travel. 

Allan's Patent Dung Spreader —This machine 1ms jpeen on the market since 
about 1904, and has found favour in potato-growing districts, ^both in England and 
Scotland, where the manure is applied in the ridges at planting time. It is 
appreciated in South Lancashire and in Cheshire. 

The machine is attachec^ by means of a bracket alongside a cart loaded 
with mlinure, ,and the man in charge of ^ the cart forks the manure into the 
hopper of the machine, which spreads it one drill at a time as it is pulled along 
with the cart. It is convenient to take one drill up and another down, having 
a midden at each end of, the field if the field is long enough. A chain horse 
may be required. 

The hopper has a travelling web at the bottom which copveys the manure to a 
revolving spiked drum. The drum breaks up the manure and throws it against a 
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grating fixed above, through which the fine pi^es pass out while the coarse material 
falls back to be further disintegrated. The machine has two road wheels, one of which 
runs down the furrow and the other on the top of the drill. 

Rix's Norfolk'' Manure Distrihvtior,--iT]m is a larger machine for broad- 
casting, but, like the above, it works in conjunction with a cajt from which 
it is fed as it is drawn over the ground. The hopper is larger, and is filled before 
starting and kept fed by a man as the cart proceeds. Machines of this t)^e 
are probably more adapted to British conditions than the wagon type, since the 



Fio. 92 .— Dung Spreader. [W. A. \\^ood.^ 


spreader can remain in the .field, while each cart as it brings its load can be 
attached to the spreader aW have its load distributed. As one machine can keep 
three carts going, of four if the distance from the yard is greater, it does not 
materially delay the work of clearing the yards to spread the manure as it arrives 
in the field. On softer ground a chain horse is required. 

Wood's ''Fearless" Manure Spreader. — This machine has also an* endless 
travelling apron, but its beater is designed to throw the manure over a track 
wider than the road wheels, a special point in its Javour tfor tractor haulage. 
The wagon holds about 3 cubic yards of manure, pver 2 tons, and the dis- 
tributing mechanism is efficient. Its draught is too heavy for horses on soft 
ground, a statement that applies to all other distributors of similar capacity. 
Like other good machines of the wagon type, the sides are low to facilitate load- 
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ing. The time necessary to spread a load with this machine depends on the rate 
of application and the speed of the tractor. A heavy dressing can be spread with a 
short travelling distance ; but a ten-tons-per-acre dressing occupies about 7 minutes 
per load. This type of spreader may ^^e recommended for the farmer who carts out 
his manure every day : the manure can be thrown into the spreader instead of into 
a midden, and thus the labour of a second handling is saved. Modern cowsheds, in 
which the arrangement of the standings and doors allows of a spreader being backed 
into the shed for cleaning, lend themselves to labour saving on these lines. The 
same applies to the use of overhead manure carriers. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES 
Crushing 

No machine can distribute fertiliser uniformly unless it is in fine condition. Lumps 
of soluble matter not only fail to assist the crop but may even injure it : even an over- 
dose of fine manure in one place may check germination. Certain fertilisers -nitrate 
of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and especially kainit — are apt to set in hard lumps and 
to confer this property on mixtures of which they are components. Most manures 
will, however, lose condition if left in bags on an earth floor. The difficulty of keeping 
home-made mixtures in sowable condition until the time of sowing leads many farmers 
to prefer “ compounds,” which are generally in good condition. Mixtures containing 
organic matter, such as dried blood or bone flour, are less apt to cake than purely 
mineral salts. However, if mixtures be allowed to set, then be broken up and ground 
with a manure mill, they will keep well. 

Mtnure mills are not used on farms in this country : the sand screen and the 
back of a spade are the ordinarv tools for preparing^fertilisers ; and in many cases 
the state of the dressing leaves much to be desired. Manure mills resemble *cake 
breakers, except that the lower pair of toothed rollers are replaced by a pair of smooth 
cylinders for cruShing crystals into powder. 


Distributors 

The perfect fertiliser distributor would be capable of distributing any of the 
common fertilisers with complete uniformity whether the dressing be light or heavy ; 
it would sow superphosphate when in the somewhat sticky condition sometimes 
met with ; it would not be liable to injury through omission to clean out the working 
parts after use, but it would bi? very easy to clean ; and the working parts would 
wear a long time without giving trouble or requiring repairs. These are some of the 
problems which account foj- the many different types on the market. There is no 
special difficulty in arranging for the machine to deliver near the ground, arranging 
shoots to allow the fertiliser to fall in drill rows, or in fitting wind and rain boards. 
What is required is an efficient and durable but simple machine at a moderate price : 

7 
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the perfect machine has not yet b®en produced. The chief types are described 
below : — 

Types of Distributor 

« 

1. Propeller or Agitator Feed . — In machines of this type, which are adaptations 
of the clover-seed barrow, the fertiliser is caused to fall through holes of variable 
size in the bottom of the hopper by the movement of an agitator over each hole. 
This is usually a disc with its edges bent to give a propelling action, which sweeps 
the powder through the aperture ;inderneath. The discs are arranged on a shaft 
passing through the hopper near the bottom. For simplicity and cheapness this class 
of machine stands first, and for sowing basic slag, ground lime, and other dry powders 
nothing better is needed. Its drawback is the fact that the working parts are moving 



Fig. 93. — Distributor with Roller Feed. [Knapp.] 


inside the hopper, which causes certain fertilisers and mixtures to form a paste. 
Dartip superphosphate or a mixture of super and \ainit that has stood some time is 
not sown well by this class of distributor. 

2. Roller Feed. -The bottom of the hopper is closed h f a roller, which as it revolves 
in a sense opposite to that of the road wheels carries a film of fertiliser round on its 
surface and out under a shutter in the hinder wall of the box : a scraper cleans off 
the film. The rate of delivery is regulated by the width of the slit, which can be 
varied by raising or lowering the sliding shutter. Inside the hopper a slowly 
moving agitator prevents the fertiliser from bridging. ,, 

E oiler-feed machines will sow small quantities with greater regularity than the 
preceding class ; and the agitator, moving very slowly, is not so Ijikely to churn 
damp manures into a paste. 

The roller feed is sometimes adopted in combinatipn with^jbhe Westfalia chain. 
In the “ Eclipse ” the fertiliser is brushed off the roller as it emerges from the hopper 
by means of a reciprocating finger-bar, which attains the same end as the Westfalia 
chain. In the “ Agra ’’ distributor the roller is fluted and the rate of delivery is 
regulated by the use of change pinions. The scrapers are fitted with springs to enable 
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them to follow the fluted surface, and the manure falls from the roller through a 
serrated plate. 

3. Westfalia Machines, — The characteristic of machines of this type is an endless 
chain with projecting fingers. As the chain travels across the bottom of the hopper 
the fingers, which project through the opening into the box, sweep a film of manure 
out and on to the ground. By 
means of change - wheels very 
small or large dressings can be 
applied with regularity of de-* 
livery, and the condition of the 
fertiliser does not affect the dis- 
tribution so much as in- the pre- 
ceding types. The drawbacks to 
the chain are that it is •subject 
to wear, which lengthens it ; the 
constant movement of the chain 
from left to right works the 
manure towards the right-hand side of the hopper, so that unless corrected by the 
operator, a heavier dressing may be sown at one side than the other ; and in sowing 
lumpy manures, the lum})s are carried towards the end of the drill. 

4. External Finder-Wheel Delivery.— Three machines are properly placed in this 
class, viz. Jack’s “ Imperial,” Teasdale Bros.’ “ Teasdale,” and Smyth’s distributor ; 
while Coultas’s distributor, though differing somewhat in principle, is included in this 
group for convenience. 

In Jack's machine the manure is swept from a ledge at the back of the hopj5er 
bv meims of detachable rotating finger- wheels placed at intervals and resting on this 
ledge. Inside the ho^jper the manure is kept moving (|ownwards towards the opening 
into which the projections of the ^tars protrude by means of a slowly reciprociiting 
finger-bar. 

In Teasdale' s^machine the manure is cast over the lip of the ledge by the 
rotation of a horizontal spiked drum ; inside the hopper there is a reciprocating 
serrated plate which causes the fertiliser to move down towards the drum. 
The rate of delivery is governed by the use of slopes, between the body of the 
hopper and the hinder part in which the delivery drum works, the hopper 
being adjustable for uphill and downhill sowing. Both machines are very 
efficient in dealing with all kinds and (juantities up to about 20 cwts. per acre. 
Both require proper attention, especially to keep the reciprocating agitator from 
sticking : it must not be allowed to corrode and thicken with superphosphate or 
other acid manure. 

In Coultas's distributor (Schlor’s patent) the distributing spindle is placed over 
the top of the manure, which it throws over the lip of the hopper. The rate of 
delivery is governed by that at which the bottom rises towards the spindle, the spindle 
and the bottom of the hopper working in unison. When the hopper is empty, the 
bottom is dropped to it? lowest position for another load. This machine will sow 



Fig. 94. — Westfalia Type of Distributor. 
[Harrison, McGregor.] 
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very small quantities, but ordinarily not more than 10 cwts. per acre. It has no 
agitator working among the manure. 

5. Centrifugal Delivery Machines . — These machines differ from the other four 
groups in having a tub-shaped instead 'of a long box hopper, and in distributing the 
manure by means of two horizontal rotating discs, on to which it falls from two spouts 
attached to the bottom of the hopper. Inside the hopper the manure is agitated and 
caused to fall down the spouts by the rotation of the bottom itself or of two pairs 
of finger-wheels. 

There are many farmers, especlall}^ north coi^trymen, who prefer this to the long 
box ty})es of distributors. When properly o])erated and giV^en fairly calm weather 



Fig. 97.— Combined Ridger and Distributor. []V allace, Gla^gow.^ 

for the work, the discs distribute the manure more uniformly than is possible by other 
means ; the feed is more certain, as the fertiliser passes in considerable volume down 
two large openings instead of being desalt with by mauy small units, and the fertiliser 
is not sown in lines. The discs may be removed, so that witliout having to fix drill 
boxes, the machine can be used to sow down the bottom of root and potato drills ; 
and it can similarly be used to dust insecticides or manurial top-dressings on or along 
crops growing in drill rows. Che highest awards in the R.A.S.E. trials at Newcastle 
in 1908 went to centrifugal machines, viz. Wallace’s (Castle Douglas) “ Universal” 
and Jack’s “ Empire.” 

The operation of 1;he disc distributor calls for some skill in order to apply the correct 
quantity with different kiifds of manure. Granular salts such as nitrate of soda 
are thrown farther than powders such as superphosphate ; the speed of the horse 
affects the width the machine covers at a cast ; and the lie of the discs must be adapted 
to suit the height of the horse, etc., as they throw the dressing wider when casting 
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Upwards than when casting towards the ground. These machines may be used as 
seed broadcasters. 

The combined drill-ridger and manure-distributor is a machine, of the tub-hopper 
type to which two ridging bodies are attachec^ in front of the manure spouts. 


General Care and Operation of Distributors 

There is great difference in the rate at which different manures are sown by the 
same drill with the same setting, and the figures oh the index plate or in the maker’s 
chart can only be takeh as approximations. The operator should therefore regulate 
the rate of sowing by observing the area sown with a known quantity of the particular 
manure in the hopper, in the manner more fully explained iir the section dii corn drills. 
As an indication of the weight per bushel, the following figures may be useful : — Basic 
slag, 150 lbs. ; nitrate of soda, ground mineral phosphates* 100 lbs. ; kainit, sulphate 
of potash, 90 lbs. ; sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate, bone flour, muriate of 
potash, ground lime, 80 lbs. ; organic manures, about 60 lbs. 

Basic slag is better sown separately than mixed with other manures, as it tends to 
run through the drill farter than the rest ; if a mixture of slag and kainit is to be sown, 
the mixture should be made up a few days in advance, so that the slag can absorb 
moisture and lose its dusty nature : it then sows' along with the kainit. 

When sowing supers or mixtures containing super, the possibility of the manure 
bridging in the hopper must be borne in mind and watched for. The hojiper should 
not be filled until arrival at the field. • 

Before putting the machine away for any length of time, it should be thoroughly 
cleaned, washed out with plenty of water, and, after drying, the distributing mechan- 
ism that comes in contact with the manure should bfe dusted with ground lime* or fine 
ashes. It is essential that such precautions as these be taken to prevent corrosion of 
the parts and to keep the machine in good working order for a long time. Lubrication 
during work needs only to be mentioned. 



CHAPTER IX 

SEED-SOWiNG MACHINES 

CORN DRILLS 

Uniform Sowing. — The utility of a drill depends partly on its capacity to distribute 
the seed uniformly over the whole area sown. Uniform seeding is, in the case of corn 
crops, essential to regular growth and regular ripening. Moreover, if the quantity 
of seed is correctly planned, uniform seeding conduces towards a good clean crop. 
If the seed is put on thickly in some places and thinly in others, it may ripen pre- 
maturely in the one, while the other is still green. The thicloplaces may lodge, while 
the thin places may show a considerable proportion of late immature tillers, and 
perhaps encourage the growth of weeds. 

Uniform seeding is probably of maximum importance in the case of malting barley, 
and the seed is sown sufliciently thickly to prevent the development of late tillers, 
which might interf<ire with the ]^roduction of an even samplo. In the case of wheat, 
it is a common belief that a rather thin plant gives the best yield, and the quantit;^ of 
seed put in is relatively small. To avoid having bare places, therefore, uniform 
scicding is again necessary, and it is very difficult to ensure this by hand sowing. 
Whereas wheat is seeded at the rate of about i)ushels per acre, oats require 
from 4 to 6 bushels to give the h£st results. This crop is not, therefore, so difficult 
to sow by hand. The operation, however, requires skill, especially if the land is 
hilly, and fairly falm weatMr. 

Each spout of a drill should sow at the same rate. In this particular, drills are 
frequently far from perfect ; and usually no provision is made whereby the farmer can 
adjust the machine to secure uniformity. To ascertain whether a drill is satisfactory 
in this respect, it is necessary to put a quantity of seed through the machine while 
each spout is made to deliver into a separate bag. • The drill may then be driven a 
certain length, or a corresponding quantity of seed may be “ sown ” by turning the 
drive wheel round a number flf times, the drill being jacked up for the purpose. The 
need for such^ tests is seen from the fact that in the R.A.S.E. trials at Doncaster in 
1912 the first prize drill, when* set to sow at the rate of 3 bushels per acre, showed 
a variation in indivulual spouts of 2-80 to 3 '91 bushels per acre, a difference of 40 per 
cent., In another drill the Variations were from 2*68 to 4-21. 

Another requirement is that the drill should sow uniformly at all points in its line 
of motion. The pace of the team, the slope of the land, and the incidence of shocks 
should have no influence on the rate of delivery. This matter is not so easy to test, 
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but a fair idea may be obtained by a careful examination of the rows of corn as they 
appear above ground. In special tests the machines are made to sow on tracks laid 
at intervals with cards covered with lithograpl\ic varnish. It is generally agreed that 
the force-feed type of drill is least influenced by variations in speed and surface. 

With regard to the calibrations indicating the rates of seeding, these cannot be 
trusted. It is too much to expect a drill to be more than approximately correct ; 
and if it is correct for one sample of seed, it is likely to be incorrect for another. In 
the above-mentioned trials the drills were set to sow barley at the rate of 3 bushels 
per acre ; the actual quantities puts on by the eight machines were : 2*5, 2-6, 2-9, 
2*9, 3 0, 3*2, 3*4, 3-6. ‘It must be remembered that cereal grains of the same kind 

vary in shape, size, and 



weight per buf^el, and a 
machine cannot adapt itself 
to' these differences. In tln^ 
case of wheat, the varieties 
Standard Ked and Marshal 
Foch, for instance, show 
great differences in size and 
shape : Potato Oats, owing 
to their small size and 
smooth skins, tend to run 
through the drill faster 
than such types as Storm 
King. 

It is the duty of the 
operator to know hiS drill 
and to set it with special 


Fifi . 98.--CUP Drill with Funnel Seed Runs, SuffA^lk 
Coulters, and Press Irons. { Tett ,] 


regard to the sample of 
seed to be sown. Some 


drills have an acreometer, from which the area sown maj be directfy read ; but it is 
an easy matter to determine this without a special device. For instance, a drill with 
twelve spouts, 6 inches apart ^ covers 6 feet at a “ scrape ” ; an acre is therefore 
covered by 4840-f-2:=:2420 ‘yards of travel. If the field is 242 yards long, then each 
scrape up the field covers one-tenth of an acre. The capacity of the box should be 
known, and its contents with iht seed at different levels should be marked after the 
fashion of a railway churn. The quantity of seed sown on a determined small area 
may then be read off directly. It is, of course, possible to test the drill in the 
shed, revolving the drive wheel at the normal horse pace, weighing tke quantity of 
seed sown in a certain number of revolutions, and calculating the area represented 
by measuring the circumference of the wheel. This met'hod does not, however, allow 
for the vibration of the drill when actually at work. 

Certain varieties of the same kind of cereal commonly produce a thicker plant 


than others. There arfe, of course, differences in tillering capacity ; it is, howeverj 
the small-grained kinds that are usually seen to grow thiukly ; and the cause is 
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undoubtedly due to the practice of seeding by bulk or weight of seed per acre without 
regard for the fact that a bushel of small seeds may contain nearly twice as many 
seeds as one of large. 

Kinds of Delivery or Feed 

The regular and certain delivery of the seed to the spouts has been and still 
remains a problem difficult to solve ; which explains why there are so many different 
devices on the market. In earlier types of drill the rate of delivery was regulated 
by means of a slide that varied tlie ^ze of the orifice through which the seed fell ; 
and the seed was agitated and caused to drop through the dVifice by the revolution 



Fig. 99.— Drill I^jx with Tilting Hoppers. 

At A, h()p|ier 8ho«t8*tumed back for cup barrel to bo emoved. ■ 
At B, hoppers in drilling position. 


of either a fluted cylinder, e pinion wheel, or a pinion with teeth of metal and brush- 
fibre alternating. Discs with waved edges and devices of the nature of propellers 
have also been used. Some of the above feed devices jyre still fitted to turnip and 
clover seeders. The modjern corn drill, however, may have one or other of the follow- 
ing four types of feed : — Cup Feed, Disc Feed, Ej^ternal Force Feed, and Internal 
Force Feed. 

Cup Feed. — This is the naost common feed on English drills, and is probably the 
most generaliy useful type. The seed box. is divided into compartments to ensure 
a regular supply of seed to eaeffi distributing unit when sowing on unlevel land, and 
to enable the operator to control the depth of the layer into which the cups dip. 
The front or upper compartment has a capacity of about three bushels, and serves as 
the seed reservoir. The lower compartment is partitioned across the bottom into a 
series of cup chambers, each of which contains a disc with cups on each side and two 
seed funnels or hoppers.,, 
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Each cup chamber communicates with the main seed reservoir by a pigeon-hole 
fitted with a slide, and the series of slides may be connected together so as to be 
regulated by one lever. It is necessary to set the slides to regulate the delivery of 
seed to the cups ; as, if too much seed is allowed to accumulate under the cups, they 
will throw a portion of it over in addition to the quantity contained in the cups. To 
ensure even flow of seed through the pigeon-holes, it is further necessary to have a 
device for keeping the box level when the machine is going up and down hill. This 
usually consists of a crank behind the box operating a pinion that qieshes with a 
vertical rack in front of the box. Sometimes a sort of plumb-line indicator is fixed 
to show whether the drSl box is horizontal. 



Fig. 100.— Corn and Seed Drill with Cur Feed, Funnel and T^xescopic 
Tubes, and Suffolk Coulters. \ Walker . \ 

The distributing discs are fixed on a shaft that passes from end to end of the lower 
compartment of the seed bo/^ the whole assembly being termed the seed barrel. 
The cups are now usqally made with two seed faces, one for large and the reverse 
for smaller seeds ; such a barrej is said to be reversible. Two barrels with double- 
faced cups will suffice for all requirements : the larger cups sow beans, peas, and oats 
on the one side, and wheat and barley on the other ; •while the barrel with ismaller 
cups serves for roots and clpver seeds respectively. An interesting device to avoid 
the trouble of changing or reversing the seed barrel Is adopted in the Filter drill ; 
the capacity of the cups may be varied by turning a level at the end of the seed shaft, 
causing the cups to project more or less from the side of the disc. One of the cups is 
graduated to show the quantity of seed sown with the cups at different lengths, the 
device thus also serving as a means of regulating the rate of delivery without the use 
of change pinions. 
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Up-to-date patterns of drill are fitted with lilting hoppers, i.e. the hoppers may be 
tilted to the side, where they will not receive the seed carried round by the cups. 
This is a convenience for throwing any spout or number of spouts out of action — as, 
for instance, when sowing part of a drift width, or when drilling roots with only every 
third or fourth spout in work. It is also a convenience when taking out the seed 
barrel for changing or reversing. Double hoppers may be had for drilling beans. 

Cup drills arc driven by pinion gears on the end of the seed box, working some- 
times off the right wheel and sometimes off the left. Drills should not be made to 
sow round sharp corners ; but if the cup drill should be used contrary to this advice, 

it will continue -to sow only when * ^ • 

the driving-wheel travels round the 

outside of the curve. The rate of ^ 

seeding with the same barrel is I I J||||||i-' 

varied by increasing op reducing ^ 

the rate of rotation of the seed 

shaft. This is effected by the use 

of different sizes of pinion on the 

end of the seed shaft, the smaller Qj) 

this pinion the more rapid its 

rotation and the greater the quarf- ‘‘t'liii! 

tity of seed sown, within certain illllli|[i|||| Mi}'; *• iji!. 

limits. The drill is thrown out of 

gear by means of a lever which 

lifts the pinions out of mesh. The 

makers of the different drills supply 

the purchaser with a table showing Fio. 101 .-“ Nonpareil” (Jeahino and Drop 
the proper pinions to use for sow- Bearing. [Smyih.\ 

intr tho dpQirpd niifln+i+ipq nf tkp away with raising box when changing cogs. (?og 22 

ng tnt aesirea quantities 01 t^e attached to cup spindle, and when it is rtplacod 

several kinds of seed, but the by a larger or sinaller wheel, the radius lever, which 

user must on many occasujns exer- 

cise his discretion in the matter. 

The cup drill has the advantage of adaptability. It can be used for sowing all 
kinds of seed varying in size from clover to beans, ant^vlven fitted with tilting hoppers 
the necessary changes barrel can be quickly effected. It, cannot injure the seed 
in any way ; and when the work is finished the see^ box can be quickly emptied and 
cleaned. Its chief drawback is that it requires more care in operation to ensure 
regular sowing than does the force-feed drill, especially on rough or uneven land : 
and it does nbt sow so regularly when the team is attached direct to the drill with a 
pole as when a fore-carriage isf used, which ensures a steadier motion with less sway 
on the seed box. *The first and second prizes in the R.A.S.E. trials in 1912 were 
both awarded to cup drillsf. 

fiisc Feed. — The disc feed is common on the Continent, but in this country it is 


as yet only used on one or two makes of clover drill. Opposite each seed spout 
there is a disc in the circumference of which there are pockets having the same 
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functions as the cups in a cup drill. Discs with different numbers and sizes of pockets 
are required for sowing the different sorts of seed, and the rate of sowing is modified 
by the use of change pinions. 

The feed recently introduced by the Nene^ Engineering Co., Ltd., is a form of the 
disc. A plain cylinder about an inch broad, shrouded half an inch deep at each side, 
revolves in a slot against the bottom of the seed box : but instead of pockets in the 
rim there are plates which protrude from the circumference and serve to carry the 
seed over and drop it into the seed spout. These plates can be made to project to 
the desired extent by the movement pf a lever, and thus the same cylinder can be used 
to sow seed of different ^sizes. 

External Force Feed. — One of the earliest devices used on English drills was 

a fluted cylinder'^placed over 
an orifice in the bottom of 
the seed box. In 1851 a 
patent was taken out in 
■America for placing the 
fluted cylinder outside and 
under, instead of inside and 
over, the seed aperture, so 
that the cylinder should, as 
it revolved, scrape or force 
the seed out of the box and 
into the spout. The forcc- 

Fio. 102 — Representing Chief Parts of External made 

Force-Feed Unit. ill many forms, and is 

A = Feed run attaching to seed box. . common in Britain aud on 

B = Plain portion of roller (mav be stationary). . , . . 

C= Fluted portion. « the Cohtment, as well as 

D= Seed shaft. r in America. 

E=Under-lip of seed run, • i i i 

The seed box has only 

the one compartment. Over each spout there is a •i^mall hopper or feed run, 
the side or bottom of which is closed by a fluted roller working on a shaft. 
Generally the roller is fluted over only about half of its length, the remainder 
being smooth ; and, by skdiflg the roller laterally in relation to the seed aper- 
ture, more or less or ijone of the fluted portion may be iij contact with the seed. 
In this way the rate of delivery may be regulated. As a rule the coulter lever is 
connected with the seed shaft, so that when the coulters* are lifted out of the ground 
the feed is shut off ; but a separate in and out of gea» lever may be fitted, go that 
the feed can be cut off irrespective of the coulter lever and allow of the tnachine being 
used for broadcast sowing with the coulters raised. * There are drills in which the 


I 


drive is fitted with change pinions for varying the rate of resolution of the seed 
shaft ; and a further modification may be added by making the gears reversible so 
that the rollers may carry the seed either under or over : there are certain advantages 
in the overrun feed. In some cases the under plate is fitted with a spring to prevent 
crushing the seed, and its position in relation to the roller ig adjustable to suit seed 
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of different sizes. The top of each hopper should be provided with a sliding shutter 
so that any spout may be cut out. 

The special virtue of the force feed lies in its ability to sow evenly on hilly land. 
The slope of the box has no material (jffect on the rate of sowing, and shocks do not 
affect the delivery. This drill does not, therefore, require means for keeping the 
box level ; and where a fore-carriage is not needed for steerage, the team may be 
attached directly to the machine by means of a pole. Owing to the fewer number of 
parts, the force-feed drill is less expensive to make. Its drawbacks are that it is 

less adaptable than the cup drill ^ it will sow white corn but not beans, and not 

• • 



Fm. 103. — Illustrating Principle of 
External Force Feed, Und*er-run 
Type. 



Fig. 104. — Internal Force-Feed Unit, 

SHOWING j)00R FOR SHUTTING {^EED 

FROM One Side op Feed Disc. 
[MtMsey-Harrin.] 


always peas. Certain makers oifer special attachments with which the drill may be 
adapted for sowing small seeds, but undoubtedly th« cpp delivery is the better for 
this purpose. 

Internal Force Feed. — In this type the distributor consists of a disc with 
flanged rims, the insides of which are ribbed or sfightly fluted. Each feed disc is 
housed in a small metal hopper in the bottom of the seed box, and on the revolution 
of the disc th« seed is carried round on the inside of the rim until it falls out and down 
the seed spout. In a well-kiK)wn pattern the two sides of the disc may be used 
separately, a hinged door being turned over that half of the hopper which it is desired 
to cut out. In order to put on sufficient seed in the case of oats, it is necessary to 
havd both feed runs open. 

The rate of sowing is controlled by varying the speed of the feed disc. This is 
attjained either by the use of change pinions or in the more recent types by the use 
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of the multiple gear disc. The latter is very convenient and allows of a wide range 
of variation in the quantities. Where the two sides of the feed disc may be used 
separately, different quantities may be sown from each. 

The internal force feed has not as yet bee6 adopted by the British manufacturer. 
It is of comparatively recent introduction into this country, but it has given satis- 
faction for sowing white corn. The claims made in its favour are those of the older 
force feed, with the further advantage of continuous delivery. It is also said to be 
able to sow trashy or damp seed better. It lacks, however, the adaptability of the 
cup feed, and, like drills of the preceding type, it is difficult to empty any surplus 

seed out on*completion of the work. Both types 
will sow to the last pound of seed, so that with a 
little forethought there should be little seed left in 
the box at the end. 

UNIFORM SPACING AND COVERING 

The characteristic feature of a drill, and that 
which distinguishes a drill from a broadcaster, is 
the possession of seed coulters for depositing the 
seed in lines '* under the surfa(;e of the soil. 
Whether it is desirable to sow in lines, and whether 
seeds germinate and grow better drilled-in or 
harrowed-in, depands on conditions. There are 
many instances of crops harrowed-in doing better 
than drilled crops ; and even in experiments the 
advantage of drilling is not easy to demonstrate. 

Depth of Covering . — It is unnatiu'al for seeds to be deeply covered ; and the depth 
of drilling does not affect the depth of rooting. Further, the impression that wheal 
will stand the winter better if drilled deeply is contrary to experience. The objects 
of covering the seed are to protect it from birds and to«-;)lace it within the reach of 
moisture. On damp soil and in autumn sowing, shallower depths suffice than are 
required on dry soil and under the conditions of spring sowing. Deep covering is 
injurious to autumn and wii}.tepcorn, as it gives the plant the “ trouble and expense ’’ 
of putting out a second set of roots at a level nearer the surface. For corn under 
average conditions, a depth of li to 2 inches is correct : the depth would be better 
reduced for late autumn-sown corn and damp land and' increased for spring corn on 
dry land. Uniform depth is desirable, provided that a. correct depth is chosen. 

Width between the Rows . — If the seeds could be distributed uniformly over the 
surface of the soil, each plant would have better root and leaf space than it has when 
drilled. The nearest approach to proper spacing obtains wheil the drill rows are 
close together : the opposite is seen when oats are drilled at the rate of 5 or more 
bushels per acre in drill rows 8 inches apart. 

The proper distance.apart for drill rows depends on a number of conditions. If 
the crop is to be horse-hoed, the rows must be at least 6J incljes wide ; an early sown 



^IG. 105,-— Multiple Gear Disc. 
[IT. A. Wood.] 
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wheat crop may have wider rows than would be best for late sowing or spring corn. 
Dry land and poor land should be drilled in narrower rows than good land. Wide 
drill rows on poor weedy land give the weeds too much room. 

I 

Coulters 

The Suffolk Coulter is still extensively used, both in this country and abroad. 
Being round nosed, it is not troublesome with collecting weeds or tearing up turf or 
manure ; but it lacks penetration and requires the aid of heavy pressure to enter 
firm soils. The Suffolk coulter opens fi narrow fiirrow and cqvers the seed well. 



Fig. 106 . — Sowing Press, Spiral Tubes, Coulter Levers, Hoe Coulters 

WITH Break-Pin Ai^justment for Pitch, and Ackeometek. [Knapp.] 

The coulter is attached to a lever, which is hinged^to a bar in front and carries a 
weight at the hinder end : this lever arrangement* enables the coulter to follow 
inequalities in the surface and to rise over obstructions. The Veights can be varied 
to adapt the pressure to requirements, and additional pressure can be provided by 
means of press-irons. The ends of the levers are attached by chains to a windlass 
behind the see^ box, by the turning of which they are lifted out of or let down into 
the ground. The press-irons are hooked to the end of K'haiiis on the windlass and 
are caused to bear dgwn on a^bar running across the top of the series of levers. 

The Hoe Coulter is of more recent introduction. It somewhat resembles the share 
of a (ailtivator, like which it is reversible. Being made of cast steel and rather thin, 
it is liable to breakage ; hence it is fitted with a wooden break-pin in its attachment 
to tjie lever. The half-round shape is the ordinary fitting ; but V shapes are pre- 
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ferred for heavy land, which does not so readily fall in and cover the seed after the 
broader shape. 

The advantage of the hoe coulter is its power to penetrate without heavy pressure : 
hence it lends itself to the use of the spring jjress in place of the weighted levers. It 
spreads the seed over a wider furrow bottom than the Suffolk coulter, an advantage 
where the crop is not to be horse-hoed. Its drawback is its liability to collect weeds 
and block. In the matter of draught it is lighter than the Suffolk, on account of the 
smaller pressure needed for penetration. 

Disc Coulters . — The disc coulter is the latest fojrm of furrow opener,* and its special 
advantages are that it ^oes not blodk with rubbish ; it will cut its way and cover the 
seed well under conditions that would-be impossible to the other two types ; and it 
pulverises the C 9 vering soil better than either. Thus the disc drill requires less pre- 
paration of the seed-bed and less attention fromk the operator during work. Its 
disadvantages are the greater cost of discs as compared with shares, and the extra 
care required to keep them in proper condition. There are single-disc and double- 
disc drills. Both are good, and although the former is the more widely distributed, 
the double-disc coulter appears to cover the seed rather better. 

In all patterns of coulter the levers are of two lengths, long and short alternating, 
to arrange the coulters m two rows : the object of this is to provide clearance between 
them. Generally the lever that lifts the coulters, out of the ground is connected with 
the gearing in such a way that the raising of the coulters throws the seed barrel out 
of action. Disc drills have two operating levers — one for each six coulters, or what- 
ever may be the half of the series. In certain drills^these levers are very awkwardly 
placed and often get strained when the drill is backed into the shed. 

Number of Coulters . — An even number, say 12, lends itself to division by two : this 
is a consideration where corn is horse-hoed, as the hoe must be either the full width 
of the drill or half width. On the other hand a 13-row drill js very adaptable for 
root-drilling : if the spouts ar4 7 inches apart, thgn by leaving the two outsides and 
three others and taking out the rest, the drill call be used for sowing 5 rows of 21 
inches apart ; with 4 spouts sowing, the rows are 28 inches apart A 10-row drill 
is a convenient smaller size, and 16-row for the largest. ‘ 

,, Seed Tubes 

The old-fashioned, funnel “ tubes ” probably distribut/i the seed along the drill 
row the best, but the chains (>ften break. Spiral steel- band tubes are cheap and 
flexible, but they soon rust and are difficult to put right Vhen distorted. Indiarubber 
tubing is perishable, but cheaply replaced. Telescopic* tubes do not lend th^selves 
to sideways adjustment foj* drilling different distances apart when Jittached direct 
to the hopper. Probably the best kind of seed tube ia the telescopic, with two funnels 
at the top. ^ * 

Steerage 

Pole Drills . — A careful man with steady horses can drill straight and join one 
scrape with the next without additional assistance. For one-man work the , disc 
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drill is undoubtedly the best, as it is not so necessary for one man’s eyM to be on the 
coulters all the time. He must walk behind the inside wheel and run this on the last 
row of corn sown in the preceding scrape or traverse. 

Single-Wheel Fore-Carriage.-^This i« a father common attachment on continental 
drills, and is seen on some north country drills in Britain. The marker and the hitch 
adjustable for height are necessary accompaniments— the one to indicate the next 
track for the fore-wheel, and the other to allow of some of the weight of the drill being 

carried by the draught chains. t i 4. 

Fore-Carnage Steerage.— T\m is the ordinary^rnethod of steerage. In its simplest 
form the axle bar of the fore-carriage,' is attached to the frame of the drill by means 
of a pair of chains, one on each side. These are hooked tight during the straight run, 



Fio. 107 .“ Force-Feed Disc Drill fitted witji Front Steerage and 
Marker-s. [Wallace^ Glasgow.] 


but detachable for turning round at the headlands. The double-purchase steerage 
is easier to operate, but nov so steady in work. The use of stub axles, as in motor 
cars, has not been adopted in this country. If the gauge of the wheels of the fore- 
carriage is the same as that of the drill wheels, there will be only one pair of tracks, 
and the draught of the drill is probably less than whhn the fore-carriage is narrower 

than the drill. * , , -n 

The steerage drill is mo-e expensive to operate than the pole drill. Usually 
three men and three horses are employed ; but it is really only a two-men job. The 
man who steers the drill can d'rive the team without much difficulty, as he commonly 
does in some localities. Some ^ittle skill is required in turning the drill at the head- 
land so that it immediately .takes up the correct po.sition for the return journey. 
On arriving at the end of the field the man who is steering unhooks the chain at the 
side rext to himself, turns the fore-carriage right across the direction in which the 
drill has been moving, and the motion of the team then brings the drill round, pivoting 
on ^e main wheel that is to run upon the last row of corn. When turning this or 

8 
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any other form, of drill it is necessary to see that the coulters are raised clear of the 
ground, and to avoid turning with one wheel in a furrow or with one wheel running 
on a raised headland. 

The main wheels of a drill should be large^in diameter, i.e. at least 4 feet 6 inches, 
to ensure as even travel as possible. 



Fig. 108.— Suffolk Drill with Double- Purchase Fore-Carriaoe Steerage, [iimyth,] 


^ GENERAL CARE OF DRILLS 

LubriccUion, — There is considerable friction on the main a^^le of a drill, as there 
is on the axle of every machilie that carries a weight over soft land. The wheels 
should, therefore, have proper attention in this respect. The gears also require oil, 
and the bearings of all moving shafts should be lubricated ; but care must be taken 
to avoid dropping oil in the places that come in contact with the seed. The coulter 
levers need oil at their hinges, and the discs in the disc drill should have their grease 
chamber replenished. ^ 

Operation, — Before beginning to drill up and down the field in “ bouts,” it is 
necessary to drill tw<5, or better three, scrapes round all the four sides of the field : 
the object of this is to sow the headlands before the horses have trodden the ground 
hard by turning. In making these preliminary scrapes it is desirable to avoid attempt- 
ing to sow round the corners of the field, as this not only results in tjie out& curve 
being sown thinner than the inner, but it involves the risk of straining the coulters 
or the levers to which they are attached : the coulters^ should ^e lifted clear of the 
ground at the corner and the drill manoeuvred into position before they are again 
let down. ^ 

A drill, especially a cup drill, does not begin to sow at the spouts immediately it 
is put in gear ; hence ft is necessary to drop the coulters about a yard from the point 
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where it is desired to begin putting the seed in the ground. Similarly, on arrival at 
the ends, the drill must be thrown out of gear about a yard before reaching the mark 
of the last spout of the cross-drilling. For the same reason, whenever it is necessary 
to stop the drill in mid-field the drilli must either be backed a yard before going 
forward again or a handful of seed must be distributed in front of the coulters to 
give a plant on the place where the drill does not sow. Drills with ordinary coulters 
should not be stopped without lifting the coulters out of the ground; and the 
machine, whatever its form of coulter, should not be backed with the coulters down. 
The importance of observing that 4;he coulters are clear of the ground when turning 
at the ends has already been mentioned. , 

Storage , — When the drill has completed its#work, and before leaving it in the shed 
until next seed time, the seed box and distributing mechanism should be thoroughly 
cleaned out : seed should not be left in : and it is very important to clean all iron 
parts that have been in contact with seed dressed witbblue stone, as this substance 
is very corrosive of iron. The coulters should be cleaned of soil, especially disc coulters, 
which are expensive to replace, and smeared with a rust preventive. The coulters 
should not be left in contact with the ground ; but they should not be left levered 
up, otherwise the press-springs will be injured : they should be let down to rest on 
boards. The general rules (as to painting woodwork, and greasing ironwork, and either 
labelling the machine with particulars of parts requiring replacement or immediately 
ordering the required parts) apply to drills as to other farm implements. 

GRASS APfl) CLOVER SEED DRILLS 

There is almost endless variation in the time and method of sowing grass a*id 
clover^seeds. The constant features in the results of the different methods are that 
the best “ take ” is seen on the headlands ; that the grasses miss less frequently 
than the clovers ; and that the clovers take best w£en the land has recently been 
either limed or slagged. The latter features are probably due to the facts that 
grasses can push^hrough a deeper covering than clovers and are not so sensitive to 
soil acidity and lack of phosphate ; while the successful germination on the head- 
lands is due chiefly to the firmer condition of the seed-bed. 

• Machines 

Broadcasters are more commonly used than clover seed drills. fiddle sower 
is better than the hand, provided that it be not used to broadcast mixtures containing 
seeds of different density. The rotating fan throws clover seeds or timothy farther 
than the lighter grasses, and the result of attempting to broadcast a mixture is to 
make strips with the heavy s^eds growing on the outside of the casts. The light seeds 
should therefore be sown leijgthways of the field, and the heavy seeds crossways. 

The seed barrow has a trough with apertures at regular intervals through which 
the seed is pushed by the rotation of brush pinions ** keye^ ” to a spindle. The 
spindle is driven from the travelling wheel, and the rate of sowing is controlled by 
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variation of the size of the seed apertures. The brushes work well while new, but 
become uncertain as the bristles wear. In some Broadcasters of the long box class, 



Vio. 109. — Cloveu Seed Bkoadcast Barrow. [T. Corbett. | 


pinions with four flat teeth aie used in place of brushes : these can also be used for 
! * corn. In others metal and fibre 

\ ^ u Seed barrows sow well in the 

\ u competent operators. 

\ ^ The box should not be filled too 

\ M machine 

\ M better not to mix the grasses 

\ * Horse - drawn broadcasting 

\ made covering a 

\ ^y/H >y ® width of about 8 to 12 feet. 

\ ^ ^ o For passing through gatewa^vs the 

Kla. U0.-lLLVSIRAT.NO PB.NCIPU5 OF BRUSH FEED. I’® 

, turned parallel with the shafts. 

Clover Seed Drills are made on the cup-feed principle and are fitted with narrow 

as a corn drill the seed ** r7^-rv - . S? 

barrel is reversed, alter- J'lo. ill.— »Seed Broadcaster arranohd for Transport. 
nate coulters are taken [Sellar.] 

out, and double tins are fitted to drop the seed from two pairs of spoons doWn one 
row. The same drill /3an, of course, be used for sowing roots, the coulters being 
adjustable laterally. 


Fio. 111 . — aSeed Broadcaster arranohd for Transport. 
[Sellar.] 
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Some farmers drill grass and clover seeds with an ordinary corn drill fitted with 
suitable barrel, the weights being taken off the levers. 

BEAN DRILLS 

Beans may be sown with a Suffolk type of corn drill fitted with press-irons and 
double tins. The internal force feed drill may be constructed to sow beans, a reducer 
being inserted into the run for corn sowing. 

Ploughing the seed in every second or third furrow is a method favoured by some 
farmers. The plough drill has a barrel feed, cylinders with different sizes of pockets 
being used for the vari()us kinds and cpiantities of seed. 

ROOT DRILLS 

Mangels require shallow sowing, |-l inch, and a solid seed-bed ; swedes can be 
sown a little deeper and on ffesher soil. 

(a) Flat Drills . — For drilling on the flat a cup-feed corn drill may be used, the 
coulters being suitably adjusted. Where fertiliser and seed are drilled at th(; same 



Fk;. lie. — Root ihiiLL fob Ridoes, Enomsiu Type. [Yntcft,] 


time a combined nm^Mne is required : this deposits the manure in a channel a few 
inches ahead of the seed (joulter, and -a layer of soil separates manure and seed. 
Although the fertiliser is not properly incorporated ill the soil when sown in this way, 
the weeds do not get it, and the young roots come awa'y faster and are earlier ready 
for singling. Not more than about 2 cwts. of soluble salts should be drilled immedi- 
ately under the seed. 

(6) Ridge drills are of several types, but one or two concave rollers are required to 
guide the machine on the row. The Scottish drill has brush and aperture feed, and the 
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disc coulter is becoming common. The English drill has cup feed, and plain coulters. 
There may be two spoon discs, larger spoons for mangel and smaller ones for swedes. 
Combined fertiliser and seed drills are also made for ridge work. 



Kl(). 117. ('OMUINKD KkKTICISEK \\l> SkKD DkILL for JIlIMSES. [Hccven.] 

POTATO PLAXTEllS 

After many attemjits to devise satisfactory mechanical jilanters, three British 
machines appear to havii passed*t-he experimental stage : — 



Kin. 118.- Sinulk-Row Piitato Pl inter. [Wnllace, GUwjow.] 
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(1) Wallace’s Richmotid Platiter, working on the chain and cup principle, requires 
the least manual assistance. It is specially suitable for properly sorted seed, planted 



Fio. 119 . — Machine fok planting Sprouted FotatoeS in the Ridge. 
[Ilarrifton, McGregor.] 


without sprouts. It is made for single- and double-row work, also as a combined 
manure distributor and planter. 

(2) The Albion Planter requires an operator to place each sett in its compartment 



Fig. \20. — Potato Seam Opener. 

A is attacht*d to ends of spindle of drill roller. 

of an endless belt that passes across the machine in front of the seat. This machine is 
adjustable for different spacings and is suitable for sprouted setts. It has a plough 
for opening a furrow and discs for covering the setts. It iplants iif the ridges, but can 
be fitted for planting between them, v 

In parts of Lancashire and Cheshire farmers do not care for splitting ridges* over 
the setts. The ridges are often split over the manure, and in the absence of the 
planter or driller a shallow furrow is opened with a ridge p]ough along the top® of 
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the formed ridges. In this groove the setts are laid and then covered with soil. 
Owing to the difficulty of opening this groove without tearing out manure, mimature 
groove openers are made locally to run behind a two-ridge roller. 



Kio. 121— Potato Dibblek. [Ogle.] 

(3) The DibMer.—The dibbler sa,ve8 opening a groove. It makes properly spaced 
holes in the closed or half-clo.sed ridge, into which the setts are afterwards droned 
by hand. The wheels being split in the Burgess pattern, the spacing of the hole.s 

can be varied by adjustment of t]je dibbles. 

The same machine can be used for work on the flat, and for planting cabbages. 


CHAPTER X 


IMPLEMENTS FOR AFTER-CULTIVATIONS 

♦ « 

ObJects of Hoeing and Drill Grubbing 

1. Destruction of Weeds . — By the rules of good husbandry, perennial weeds — 

such as couch, twitch, coltsfoot, docks, and thistles--should be eradicated by cultiva- 
tions before the land is sown. Admittedly thorough cleaning before sowing is not 
always possible, and the surviving perennials may be checked by horse tillage between 
the rows, if the crop is sown in drill rows, and by hand work between the plants. 
These intercultivations — hoeings — are, however, necessarily superficial and are not 
very effective as a means of eradicating weeds possessing perennial roots or runners. 
Hence, where land that is badly infested cannot be cleaned of these types of weed 
before drilling, it must be either bare-fallowed or bastard-fallowed or drilled in rows 
sufficiently wide to allow of the deeper and more thorough kind of hoeing known as 
drill grubbing. Vigorous crops, like new-seed Kerr’s Pink potatoes, are also good 
weed killers. % 

Hoeing proper is a superficial form of tillage, which is, however, very effective in 
thv) destruction of annual weeds — such as charfock, spurrey or “ dother,” poppy, 
and fat hen or “ lamb’s quarter.” The seeds of these weeds cannot a^ a ^ule be 
destroyed before the crop is sown ; and their suppression and eradication depend 
chiefly on the use of the hoe. The effect of the^ hoe is greatest when the soil and 
atmosphere are rather dry ; but the work must not be done when the soil is so dry 
that it will only come up in clods. t 

2. Tilth . — The surface of land tends to harden and encrust after sowing, especially 
in dry weather, in which condition the soil is unfavourable to crop growth. A loose 
“ fresh ” surface, however,^ admits rain, prevents excessive drying from the rooting 
layers, probably encourages deeper rooting, and allows of^ the necessary in-and-out 
passage of air. Jethro Tull emphasised the benefits conferred on crop plants by 
repeated hoeings ; and the modern farmer, while recognising that hoeing cannot 
make good a shortage of plant food or take the place tof good preparatory triage, is 
aware of the importance of keeping a “ fresh surface ” on the soil. • 

Consideration of the rfile of the loose surface will show why heavy soils really 
need more hoeing than free loams, although the latter, being mole prolific in the pro- 
duction of annual weeds, usually receive more attentiom in this respect ; and why 
hoeing to produce a tilth is more necessaffy in dry than in wet districts. Deep hoeing 
of root crops should ba avoided when the crop is half -bulbed ; these crops are often 
injured by the destruction of the root fibres, which spread jeross the interspaces. 
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3. Moulding up . — In potato culture a third reason for hoeing — or in this case 
drill grubbing — is to provide fine moist mould with which to earth up the crop. 
The grubbing must be sufficiently deep to turn up moist soil, dry mould checking 
the growth of the crop and being liable* to fall away. The object of the moulding is 
chiefly to protect the tubers from being greened by the sun and rain. Its effect in 
the yield of the crop has not been fully determined. 

Hoeing Corn Crops. 

In some districts, especially the noHhorn counties, no one* thinks of horse-hoeing 
corn crops. The spring harrowing and, if necessary, the s])udding of thistles 



Fig. 122. — Sinolk-B\r Swing-Steer \<je Horse Hoe fitted with A-Shakes. \T('t(.\ 


c 

about the middle of June are all the after-cultivations given to cereals. In other 
districts the corn is still horse-ho(;d as part of the ordinary routine of cultivation. 
The practice was discontinued in many localities wl#en^the value of the corn crop 
and the returns from arable cultivation in general fell to the low levels that 
prevailed in the last two decades of the nineteentli century. 

Whether it is profitable t6 horse-hoe corn crops is a question that does not admit of 
answei;ing without reference 4o the circumstances of each case ; and it is insufficient 
to compare thfi yield of a hoed piece with an adjoining piece not hoed : the cleanliness 
of the succeeding crops must»also be considered. The operation, being executed 
with a multiple implement, iis both cheap and expeditious and might reasonably be 
expected to be worth while when there is either a crust to be broken or weeds to be 
cut dtf. It might be superfluous in a crop inclined to make rank growth : in this 
case the weeds will be suppressed by shading, while the additional supply of moisture 
and nitrate consequent gn hoeing might cause the crop to lodge. Second corn crops, 
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on the other hand, might be expected to pay well for two horse-hoeings. Crops 
drilled closer than 7 inches are not easily hoed with ordinary shares ; as a rule the 
shares must be 2J-3 inches narrower than the row spaces. 

Corn Hoes 


The implement used for hoeing cereal crops is made in several forms, and different 
shapes and sizes of shares may be used. In every case provision must be made for 



steerage independent of the horse, and in operating the steerage the rule is to watch 
one row, usually the middlejow. 

1. Swing Steei'age—Th^ construction of this simple pattern is obvious in the 
illustration. The stems of the ^shares are adjustable both vertically and laterally 
on the bar to suit the depth of working and the spacing \)f the rows of corn ; and the 
pitch of the shares can be adjusted by lowering or raising the points of attachment 
to the uprights of the carriage. Either A-shaped or L-shaped (of inverted ) 
shares may be used. The A-shaped are the better f of penetrating and breaking hard 
crusts. The 6-inch shares may be used between 8-inck rows ahd 4-inch shares for 
7-inch rows. The L-shaped hoes can work closer to the plants, when these are small ; 
and, if the soil is not too hard for thenr to penetrate, they cut off and loosen their 
track better than the single A-share ; but they are not so suitable as the latter when 
the crop is rather advanced in growth, and they require tjvice the number of tine 
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stems. When using L-hoes with a single-bar frame, the stems should be set alternately 
in front and behind the bar ; cranked stems give additional clearance. The length 
of blade varies from 3 to 8 inches according to requirements, the 4-inch being the usual 
size for hoeing cereals. • 

The horse hoe must be either the full width or half the width of the drill it is to 
follow. If the drilling could be done perfectly (so that each scrape was exactly 
parallel with those on each side of it, and the interval between the rows sown by the 
outer spout was exactly the same as that between the other rows), it would be im- 
material whether the hoe worked wholly on one drill scrape or partly on one and partly 



Fio. 124 .— -Lever 1*oe with Fore-Stekraoe. [Walker.] 

on another. With a 12-row drill, therefore, the horse hoe may have either 12 or 6 
shares. If the drill has 13 spouts the hoe must have 7 shares (or pairs), m which 

case one interval must be hoed twice. ^ i i 

2. Lever Hoes.— In the ordinary lever hoe each sto is att'iched to a weighted 
lever similar to that used f8r the coulters of corn drills, each share having independent 
movement in the vertical direction. This type of ho^ is adapted for work on uneven 
land and stony soils ; and, myng to this flexibility, it can be made wide enough to 
follow the full width of the drill. In the “ link-lever ” hoe the lever systein is that 
of a parallelogram: in this casjp the pitch of the share does not vary with depth 

steerage of the lever.Le is effected by the sideways movement of the bar to 
which «the share levers are attached : there are different ways of affecting this move- 
ment. The shares are lifted out of the groimd for turning either by means of a bar 
under the levers or by means of a chain to each lever. 
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JFore-CErriage steerage is sometimes provided in the larger sizes of hoe, to assist but 
not to take the place of the rear steerage of the working parts. 

In the simplest form of lever hoe the depth of working is not accurately regulated. 
To ensure an even depth each share must have either a depth wheel or, as is more 
usual, a sliding shoe. 

Hoeing Root Crops 

Flat SYSTEM.—There is no doubt that the flat system of root-growing lends itself 

rather better than the ridge system to the adopting of labour- and expense-saving 

• • 



FOR CLOSE Work among young Roots. [Lewis.] 


y- 

methods and appliances. Many farmers prefer the ridge- system, however, chiefly 
because they can hoe between the ridges at an earlier stage and remove the weeds 
better than is practicable wheA the rows are on the fiat. Sometimes in the latter 
case the weeds gain a serious lead, especially over mangel, owing to the length of 
time elapsing before the drill rows show up with sufficient clearness to allow of side- 
hoeing. To mark the drill lines for early side-hoeing, some farmers mix a little swede, 
radish, or other quickly germinating seed with the ma^lgel ; if* swedes be used they 
sometimes come where the mangels miss ; and, although April-sown swedes^ won t 
keep long, they are useful (especially foi' drawn root competitions). 

When the drill rows may be clearly seen, and provided the soil is not too dry, the 
crop can be quickly and closely side-hoed with a multiple hoe fitted with special 
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blades. These can work close up to the line of plants^ without injuring them either 
by covering them with soil or by disturbing their rootlets. Side-hoeing by hand is 
expensive and very slow. 

To allow of the closest and best woik among young roots, the hoe should take 
the same number of rows as the drill that sowed the crop. A 3-row drill may best 
be followed by a 3-row hoe : 5-row drills and hoes are used in some districts. If the 
number of rows hoed is different from the number drilled — unless a 1-row hoe is to 
be used — it is necessary that the drill rows should be carefully “ scrawled ” or other- 
wise marked out to ensure their being parallel, straight, and uniformly spaced. 
Three-row hoes do, as a matter of fact, Tollow 2-row drills in sc^e districts. 

In working among roots, whether ridged or flat, short turns on the headlands 
should be avoided, otherwise many {)lants will be crushed under the feet of the 
horses : skipping six'rows is a suitable method. 

Choice of Blades . — It is .customary to use A-shaped niiares to move the middle of 



Fia. 120 .— Showing Uladks suitable for Second Hoeing 
AN if Hard Soils. \ Reeves .] 


the interspaces and L-shaped blades for work along the plants. At the first hoeUyg 
the soi^ mifst not be disturbed diieply in the region of the seedlings, otherwise their 
rootlets, shallow at this stage, will be broken or dried out ; and the blade must not 
cast soil over the plants. In Denmark and in Germany the hoes have a pair of discs, 
which, running on each side of the*line of seedlings, cut through the crust and clods 
and protect the c^p plants fn^im the action of the side hoes : the combination of disc 
and blade is something like a combined disc and skim coulter. In this country 
blades of the Goss and Savage type answer the same purpose. These are made of 
cast steel, and may be fitted by means of a pair of riwjts^ to a straight stem. The 
forward projection shields the plants from being covere*d with soil, and the sharp edge 
under the projection cuts^through clods and prevents them being torn up. When 
setting these or any other pattern of blade close to tfie plants, it is desirable to give 
one blade a lead of the other* to allow clods, stones, etc., to pass through and not 
become wedged»between the blades. One stem should therefore be fastened in front 
of and the other behind the bar^ * 

The blade that isi specially suitable for shallow hoeing close to the plants is not 
the best for the second hoei/r^, which is of a deeper character. To ensure penetra- 
tion ifl hard dry soils the blade must have*a point in front. It may or may not 
have a side shield with cutting edge : those with side shields are preferable for close 
work^ but of course cost more than the single-edge pattern. 
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Where the first side-hoeing is done by hand, the second and third workings can 
be performed with a 9-tine cultivator suitably fitted with hoe shares and blades. 



Flu. 127. — Nine-Tine (Jultivatou adapted xs a Three-Drill Hoe. \ Marlins . \ 

Steerage liandle.s with chains to swivel wiu'el. 

RiDdE System. — In some districts the ridges are not heavily rolled after drilling, 
in which case they remain high backed until the roots are struck and singled. In 



others the ridges are flattened down t/ith a land roller, leaving little more' than a 
seam between the former ridges. After the first hoeing the crop is practically on 
the flat. 
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Where roots are grown on ridges most of the hoeing is done with the sifigle-row 
horse hoe. This implement is made in a great variety of patterns. The light 
American type is handy to operate, takes a variety of blades and points, and is 



Fig. 129 .— Parallui? Expansion Hoe kitted wiTjji Moulder Body. Special 
Blades for Side-hoeino ihoh Ridges shown \bove. [Brown.] 


generally suitable for ordinary light work. It is, however, inferior to. the more 
substantial parallel expansion hoe for (1) early side-hoeing ; (2) deep work or work 
on heavy, hard soils ; (3) work amongst potatoes, where the hoe should be fitted to 
do both grubbing and earthing up at one operation. 

Parallel e^.pansion is desirable in order that the tines may, when fitted with trailing 
blades, carry these square-on with their work to allow of side-hoeing close up to 



Fia. 130 .— Parallel Expan!?ion Hoe -Rear Tines fitted with O. & S Type op 
PCADES FOR First Side-hoeino on shallow Ridues [Broun.] 

o 


the plants. It is ftir<lier desirtible that the tines shall be capable of taking a variety 
of blades and points to suit the various kinds and conditions of work. This applies 
particularly to the two rear tines : the froift tine is nearly always fitted with an 
A-share and the two side tines with grubber points. The two rear tines should 
take ht least the following two types of blade (a) Trailing, i.e. Goss and Savage 
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type, for side-hoeing on the flat or on low ridges, (b) pointed blades for deeper hoeing 
” Thte Kit difiiculty about horse-hoeing or drill grubbing when the hoe is not 
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1. The parallel expansion hoe fitted with trailing blades will do good work on 



Fig. 133 .— Ridge Brill adapted for Side-hoeino. [Yates.] 



Fig. 134 .— Push Hob with Assortmen-i;^ of Fittings. [Wallace,, Glasgow.] 


low ridges. If the ridges are high, a different tine and blade Adjustable for pitch 
required, as shown in fig 129. 
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2. The disc side hoe is a favourite implement for high ridge work in the Bord 


Fio. 135 .— Saddle-Back or Potato Ridoe Harrows. 



counties. The steel revolving discs are adjustable Jor different sizes and shapes of 
ridge and can work either close up to or not so close to the plants. 

, 3. Messrs Yates of Doncaster fit their 2-row root drill with side hoes. These are 



Fio. 136. — Three-Row Potato Harrow. ® [Cooke.] 


attached in place of the seed coulters, 
ridges, as in this case the rollers can run 


This attachment does useful work on low 
firmly without bearing on the plants. • 




Fig. 138.— Cultivator adapted as Tru»le Moulder. [Martins.] 


kind of work runs between thfi ridges and is binged along the middle to harrow the 
slopes on each side of the fifrrow. 

TJie multiple potato hahow is necessarily made to take three rows, the separate 
units running between the ridges. For deeper work a 9-tine cultivator may be used 
until the tops are too high, while the earthing up may also be done three rows at a 
tinie with a cultivator or with a special three-row ridger. 
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Thinning Machines 

Root crops ought, as a rule, to be struck and singled as soon as the plants have 
three or four leaves ; and the work ought to be done with the least possible exposure 
of the moist soil in the middle of the rows. These desiderata can only be attained 
where sufficient and skilled hand labour is available. 

A machine cannot “ single,” and it cannot make the best of a patchy crop by 
leaving plants at each end of a gap. What it can do is to “ strike ” the crop after it 
has been side-hoed, leaving bunches ^f plants at intervals of, say, 1 2 inches, provided 
that there are plants where the bunch “ ought ” to be. The singling is afterwards 
done by hand. • 

For many years a 2-row thinner for striking roots grown on the flat has been on 
the market. This works on the same principle as* the circular rotary harrow. A 
steerage hoe or even a cultivator ^an also be used for rough Striking : the horse should 
be led diagonally across the drills to alternate the bunches in adjoining rows. 
Doubtless better work could be done with specially designed blades. 

Attempts to devise a suitable thinner for work on ridges have shown that this is 
a more difficult problem. The most recent contrivance was a kind of large rotating 
worm, the ‘‘ thread” of which pared off the top of the ridge, excepting where bunches 
of plants were to be left : to leave bunches the worm was made discontinuous. 

Many farmers dislike the idea of mechanical thinning, because it must make the 
crop more patchy. In many cases, however, the harm done by making a few more 
gaps would be less than that attributable to delay in singling. Hand striking is 
very slow work, and frequently the roots have to be neglected because of the hay 
haWest. It is the labour extravagance of hand side-hoeing and hand striking 
that limits the acreage of root crops — which produce more cattle food per' acre than 
any other crop. 



CHAPTER XI 

HARVESTING MACHINERY 

TllK HAY CROP 

Until about 1860, when the mower emerged from the eKperimental stage, the cutting, 
making, and securing of the hay crop were performed almost wholly by hand. The 
tedder and the horse rake had become practical machines before 1860, but their 
adoption did not become general until the mower was in regular use. By 1880 
these three machines had become part of ordinary farm equipment ; and, in view 
of the great difference they made in the duration, labour requirement, and cost of 
the hay harvest, it may be argued that they have had an influence in the extension 
of the area under permanent and rotation grasses. 

Since 1880 several other hay-harvesting machines have been introduced, adopted, 
and improved. The swath tureier was introduced in 1896, and so recently as 1919 
received an important improvement. The side-delivery rake followed a few years 
later, and almost every year some variation is made to inci’ease its adaptabilityjor 
ihe t^ree* processes of swath turning, putting-up, and tedding. The elevator, the ^ 
horse fork, and the hay sweep came before the swath turner ; and the hay loader, 
though of recent adoption, was indented as long ago as 1875. 

Though the hay crop can noV be harvested without b 'ing touched with *hand 
tools, exce}>ting,in the building of the stack, the work is still controlled by weather 
conditions. Machinery enables the farmer to take full advantage of short periods 
of suitable weather ; but the* making process remains dependent on a natural 
atmosphere that is not saturated with moisture. 

There are three stages or series of operations in the liarv^sting of the hay crop : 
cutting, making, and caJrying. * 

CUTTING 

• 

Time . — Ewy dairy farmer knows the milk-producing virtues of June hay, 
and many endeavour to secure a little, particularly <for use in March and April. 
Early cut hay is nwre digestible, and more nearly resembles young grass than late 
cut fodder. ^ 

The ordinary time of cutting is, subject V> weather conditions, when the bulk of the 
crop is in full flower. This stage is easily recognised in simpje mixtures, but difficult 
in Jbhe complex herbage of old land hay. After flowering, the nutritive matter 
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18 transferred from the leaves and stems to be concentrated in the seeds, which are 
apt to shed, and the body of the plant becomes more fibrous and less digestible. 

Grass cut at the commencement of flowering is more waterv, contains more life, and 
IS slower ready to stack ; it also settles tighter in the stack than ripe hay. Tt yields 
less m bulk and somewhat le.ss in weight than gra.ss cut a week after the flowers have 
dropped. It gives, however, an earlier and better second cut or eddish (aftermath). 

The mower works easiest when the grass is dami) at the time of cutting, and 



the hay seems to have the best aroma when the, grass is mown damp. The early 
hour.Si of the day are undoubtedly the beat for the 'operation. 


MOWIXt; MACIIIXKS ' 

New 3 /nc/«ne,v. -The mower has changed little in design for many years, and a 
new machine of almost any make will give satisfaction under ordinary conditions. 
The new mower makes a clean cut over the entire length of the finger bar : the 
fingers leave little or no ribbing or tracks in the stubble ; and the grass readily 
falls over the knife. Further, 'the draught is comparatively light ; the machine 
appejvrs to be well balanced in every way ; and it makes little noise. Mqreover. 
the blade will work a long time without resharpening. The virtues of the new 
machine are commonly attributed to its new improvements. 

After a few years’ wear— often before the varnished paint has been worn off— the 
machine becomes heavier in draught ; it may tend to ,pull the iiole towards the 
grass; the blade needs more frequent • whetting ; and the o))erator has to 'make 
frequent use of the rake to keep the grass from lagging on the fingera. When some- 
thing visibly defective or broken is observed, the machine is sent to be rejmired 
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(often, it must be admitted, just when it is wanted for work), but m spite of tlie 

repair, it does not run as it did when new. 

Many mowers are “ scrapped” that could be made quite good and .still greater 
number; are worked on. though out of. adjustment. It is unusual to hiid a mmver 
that has been used three seasons but would be the better for some sim|.le attention 

to the mechanism, if only to ease the task of the team. 

There are a number of adjustments and attentions a mowing maclime s louli 
receive to keep it in good working condition ; and if these are omitted the additional 
stress thrown on the mechaiiisin brings on other troubles. . . i 

The Culling Mechanism.- The princijial parts of the mower are Uie finger bar ami 
the blade. Under the impression that the bWde dm. idl the cutting, the necc.sa.y 
work of sharpening is usually concentrated on whetting thi- edges of the blade su turns 
Only a machine with very high gear (and therefore heavy dmiight) can cut soft 
grass when the cutting depends wholly on the blade. -The Ma.Ie seel, on is only one 
tsidc of the shears : the 
other side is the edge of 
the plate upon 

^vhich the section slides. 

Th(* fingers divide the 
grass into bunches. Each 
knife section moves from 
the centre of ona finger 
to the centre of the next, i r \ 

and back again. (In the binder the sections move through to a second fangi-i.) 
In moving across this space, the section pres,ses the bunch of grass against the edge 
of tho^ngfer plate; and by the edge of the section sliding over that o the plate 
like a pair of shears, the bunch of grass is cut from the ri^^ar forwaid.s. If ic 
section and the plate be regarded as a pair of sheam, it w. l be obvious (1) Hint 
edges must both be sharp, and (2l that they must actually aib together. 

(1) The edge«f the fiuge-. ])latc (also called ledger plate) becomes dull and rounded 
with wear, especially with low cutting on gritty soils. In this I'ondition it fails to 
perform its part of the work, and the grass is torn off rather than cut across. This 
may cause the grass to hang on the knife and occwiou heavy ‘^'-aug^^ 
draught. The remedv is to’ grind the plates to a properl. bevelled shar,i edge 
When the mower is put away for the season, these eJfses should be greased or vaselmed 
to protect them against rust. 

(2) The edges of the sectsoas and the finger plates must be in actual co^act 
just as must tl- edges of a pair of scissors. If a finger is bent down ds jdate w,^^^ 
not be in contact with the section, and a line of long grass wi 1 be left. It is not 
uncommon to find several fingers in the middle of the bar wdiere the sections do 
not touch the plates by about *th of an inch. The cause of this may be the sagging 
of the bar : apparently long bars carried on wheels are more subject to sagging lan 
bars with sliding shoes : or it may be due to excessive wear of the middle plates, 
due-to the bar arching in the middle when there is tension on the raising chain. 


Kifi. 140 . Showing Wonk of Lkdcek Plate.s in (Iood 
AND Bad (’ONDITION. 
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Bent fingers can usually be brought into alignment by striking them with a 
mallet. Worn plates require replacement either of the entire finger or of the plate 
only, if this is detachable. In replacing fingers or plates, however, it is essential 
to preserve the proper level. A new plate may stand abovtj those on either side, in 
which case the sections will be lifted out of contact with the latter. Tin washers 
must in this case, be inserted between the tail of the linger and bottom of the bar to 

which it is bolted. The alignment 
of the. plates is tested by sighting 
along them, with the eye about a 
foot away from the end ])late ; or 
by examining each in turn, with the 
blade in position, first making c(‘rtain 
Fig. 141.- Wrofoht-Iron Kinukr with Hard Steel that the blade itself is straight. 

Welded Lining, A; and .Double Wings or Kn'ifp . CnTXi ~ Thp sor-tinns dtp 

Shoulders, H, C. [Kfurdcy.l . Amje • Laps. iUe sections aie 

ke])t in contact with the plates — 
})revent(*d from lifting off them in work — by means of the knife ca})s or clips. 
These should not actually bear on the sections, but the clearance should not exceed 
the thickness of a sheet of writing paper. Frequently the caps at the ends of the 
bar are so badly worn that they cannot be adjusted by knocking down, new caps 
then being required. 

Wearing Plates . — There is considerable back-thrust on the knife of the mower 
during work : the knife back is forced against the front edge of the. finger bar. To 
protect the bar from wear and to reduce the frictioa against the knife back, ihv. bar 
is often fitted with hardened st('(*l wearing filates. These an*, held in position by 




(/= cap. S — Section. 

L — Detac^ablt* ledger plate. W — Wearing plate. 


the bolts that fix the knife cap?}, and, being detachable, fnay be renewed - in some 
cases adjusted— so that the krfife is held up to its work. In some old machines, 
in which the plates are absent or require renewal, knife has considerable play ; 
and during work it slips back, so that only a part of each section touches the grass. 

Knife Head . — The g^eat^^st stresses occur at the, inner or connection end of the 
knife ; therefore it is here there is the greatest wear, ^f the wear is such as to allow 
the knife to play in its guides, good work is impossible a^d there is considerable risk 
of a breakage, especially at high speed.c 

A very good form gf knife-head guide is that seen on the Albion mower, where the 
principle of the cross head and guides of the steam-engine piston is applied. « The 
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knife head has a broad wearing surface and works under a top guide to which is fitted 
a renewable steel plate ; this prevents the knife lifting at the in-stroke of the con- 



Fiu. 143. — Detmls ok Knife Head and Connection. \Hn)‘.isnn, McfUrcgor,] 

« 

necting rod. The bottom of the h(‘ad slides on .‘mother renewable steel plate, in 
the base of the main or inner shoe. This device also combines a means of ensuring 
proper lubrication of the slides and the bearing for the Vonnecting rod. 

In most machines the head of the blade is prevented from lifting by the* use of a 





Fio. 144.- Plan ok Mower, showinc Alignment of Finger Bar 
\ND Means^of Re-aligning. \IInrrison, Mednyor.] 

false section sliding under a gu^icle in the inner shoe. This should be adjustable or 
renewable. ^ 

Alignment of the Finger ^ar . — In order that the thrust of the connecting rod may 
be trahsmitted to the knife back with the least loss of force, the two must be in a 
straight line with each other. This line should also be at right angles to the crank 
shaft In many mowers the outer end of the finger bar lags back several inches 
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behind the inner ; and not only are the pull and thrust indirect, but also the sections 
fail to “ centre,” as will be explained below. For both reasons, the draught becomes 
very heavy. A disaligned bar also occasions severe wear at the inner end of the knife. 
One of the causes of this condition is cutting round corners : examination of the 
work done when attempting to cut round a corner shows that the end fingers tear 
rather than cut the grass, which obviously strains the bar. In some machines no 
means of re-alignment of the bar is provided ; but where lagging is due to the wear 
of the hinge pins, the renewal of these will improve matters. Preferably the outer 
end of the bar should lead by about half an inch ‘to allow for lag when cutting. 

Centering. Wheugthe knife is*at the end of its outward stroke, each section 
should lie in the centre of a finger, and similarly when at the end of its inward stroke : 
the blade should move so that each section travels to and fro between the centre 
lines of a pair of fingers. If the sections do not register in this way, the draught of 
the machine will be severe ; tside draught will be caused ; die cut will be ragged ; and 
the grass may hang on tln^ knife. This defect is usually associated with a bar that 
is out of alignment, but it may be due to an error in the repair or replacement of a 
connecting rod — incorrect length — or to the use of a blade that does not belong to 
that particular mower. In some machines the length of the rod is adjustable. 

The Knife. - Sections that have worn or been filed until they are short from point 
to base cannot cut clean in a thick bottom. Scissors, for instance, will not cut near 
the rivet, as the angle is too wide : the angle between the edges of the section and 
the finger plate is similarly too wide when the blade is worn. Sections can be (piickly 
removed by shearing the riv’ets. The knife back is^laid on an anvil with the sections 
hanging over the edge, and by means of a sharp blow on a chisel against the base of 
the section, the rivets are sheared across, to be afterwards punched out heads first. 

General Care and O'peration . — Before putting in' tin; blade, the fingers should be 
looked over to see that all nutj^ are tight. When the blade is fixed, try its movement 
to see that it does not bind anywhere. Never*^ examine the blade while the gear 
clutch is in : it should be a rule not to get of! the^seat without first throwing out the 
gear clutch. , ' 

Before the bar is regulated for height and pointage, the height of the pole should 
be corrected if necessary. The proper height is about a yard from the ground. 
The bar should be. set with the chain just taut, but without actuallydifting it off the 
ground. 

In starting a field it is customary to set-in a few yards from the hedge, cut two 
swaths, then in the reverse direction to cut the ontsidfes. In this preliminary work 
it is also common to drive round the corners with the machine cutting : as already 
explained, this treatment tends to disalign the bar. In turning square corners some 
drivers have always to back the machine into position for the next cut. The bar is 
about 2 feet in front of the main axle ; and, if the team is stof)ped when the axle is 
opposite the edge of the standing grass, the machine oan be pivoted round on the 
inner wheel into position for the nexv cut without any backing or manoeuvring. 
This saves the horses’ necks. 

When the machine is stopped in mid-field, it is good pr/ictice to back the team a 
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145 .— Showino Fi.kxihility of Cuttkii H\k. 


yard or so before going on again. This allows the knife to pick up any “ lost motion/’ 
and the machine to gain speed before meeting the grass. If the knife does not start 

instantly with the wheels, the 
pawls are probably worn or the 
springs are weak. (The pawls 
make the clicking noise in the 
hubs of the wheels on ba(*king : 
their function is to transmit the 
motion of the wheels to the main 
shaft.) o 

The fa.st-moving parts rei|uire 
frequent lubrication.; the bearings 
at tlie two ends of the conn(‘cting 
rod^ or* pitman need oiling every 
few “ rounds ” or about every 
fifteen minutes, never being allowed 
to heat. The bearings at the ends 
of the crank shaft and the g(;ar 
shaft need oil ev(‘ry half-hour ; the remaining bearings may be satisfied with a 
supply at the commencement of each hooking. The blade itself is generally better 
not lubricated, as the oil ^ 

may either gather grit or 
cause the herbage to gum 
and stick in the fingers. 

Oil holes should be kept 
t it an aijd covered or plugged 
with wool ; and it is good ' *• 

jmictice to wash the b(‘ar- 
ings out witli paraffin at 
the commenceimint of the < 
season’s mowing, to dissolve 
any gummy residues which 
might interfere with lubri- 
cation. 

A sharj) knib? may last 
about two hours, and to • 
avoid logs of time a spare' one 
is kept in readiness. The 
be.st sharjiener is the grind- 
stone, using plenty ifi water « 
to keep the sections cool* 
during* grinding. The e^mery wheel or thef file may have to be used ; but dry 
sharjiening is liable to destroy the temper of the knife metal.* 

When jiutting the majhine away, the knife should be tideen out, cleaned, greased. 
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and stored with its fellow in a dry place ; the finger plates should also be cleaned and 
greased. The pole should be either removed or supported ; and the weight of the 
finger bar should be borne by a brick or preferably a block of wood. Any parts 
requiring renewal should be ticketed and the spares ordered at once. The machine 
should be looked over again about a month before it is needed for work. 

Drmight of Mowers, Types of Machine . — A rough figure for the draught of a good 
mower with 4 feet 6 inches cut is 3 cwts. In “ seeds ” it may be less and in old 
meadow more. This would be easy work at plough })ace ; but mowing pace is about 

miles per hour, at wliich a draught of 150 lbs.“ is full work for a good horse. The 
draught partly depeno’s on the gear ratio. A machine suitable for cutting seeds or 
open-bottomed grass-land need only have a multiplication of about 20, i.e. the fly- 
wheel makes 20 revolutions for each revolution of the drive (travelling) wheel. But 
for old tough meadows a multiplication of about 30 is needed ; and this naturally 
increases the draught. As fiaachines vary in gear, their draught and suitability for 
different purposes also vary. 

Eecently machines with two speeds have been introduced, the low for seeds and 
easy work, the high for more difficult cutting and slow teams. 

HAY MAKING 

Fresh mowing grass contains about 60 to 70 per cent, of moisture, which makes 
it capable of great fermentation. When the proportion is reduced to about 20 per 
cent, the hay undergoes a limited fermentation, which results in the moisture content 
being reduced to about 15 per cent. When this stage is reached, fermentation ceases 
and the hay will keep indefinitely. The chief object of the hay-making process is 
thus to control fermentation by the abstraction of moisture from the grass. ^ 

Hygrometer . — As the making process is principally one of drying, it is dependent 
on the moisture content of the atmosphere. If the air is saturated with moisture, 
it is futile to move the hay in the hope of expediting its drying. The drying power 
of the air is ascertainable by the use of two thermometers — one dry, the other with the 
bulb kept damp by means of a rag dipping in water. This device, known as Mason’s 
hygrometer, depends on the principle that the evaporation of moisture cools the sur- 
face from which evaporation takes place : when there is no difference in the tempera- 
tures shown by the two thermometers no evaporation is taking place, the air being 
saturated. Half-made hay should not be left abroad over night when the atmo- 
sphere is laden with moisture, as dew is likely to be deposited when the air cools 
during the night. 

The Swath Turner.— The swath left by the mower dries to a certain depth and the 
interspaces also dry, but the underside of the swatji and the soil it covers remain 
damp. Generally the crop lies undisturbed through the first day following that on 
which it was mown ; and, if the weather is favourable, tjie swaths are turned on the 
second day. If, however, the atmosphere is saturated, turning may be deferred, 
but not so long that the underside of the swath begins to yellow and decay. A 
second turning is commonly given on the next day, and, in the case of seeds, and 
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clover, this may be all that is done to the crop before it is collected into row and 
cocked. 

The swath turner is very efficient in the work of inverting the swath, and it is 



Fio. 147. — ywATH Turner for Ridue and Furrow Land. 

very expeditious, ft handles the crop gently ; it is therefore suitable for turning 
clover, whereas the tedder is not. It should be adjusted to the widths of the two 
swaths and set just to run under the crop without striking the ground. The machine 
should follow the direction taken by the mower and turn the swaths butts first ; 
hence a- right-hand cut mower needs a swath turner whose rakes move in clockwise 
direction. Some turners are, 
however, reversible. 

The Side-Delivery Rake-’ 

'rhis machine was suggested 
by the judges of the R.A.S.E. 
trials of haymakers at Dar- 
lington in 1895, but its manu- 
facture was no t^ taken up jn 
this country until about tW 
years afterwards. It is both 
a hay maker and a collector. 

It collects over the width of 
two swaths, delivering tin? hay 

sideways in a continuous wind- us.-s...s.I)m..vekv Rakk. [ Bhci ^ umc .] 

row, which is in an exc^jleni; 

state for drying. This windrow can be rolled over for further exposure, and later 
several such rows can be collected together for carting oi cocking. 

• , 

General Purpose Machines 

^ I 

(a)* The Haymaker or Tedder ar« certain defects in the action of this 

machine : its wheels run on the hay and the tracks are not moved ; it cannot turn 
the swath over on to dry ground, as does the swath turner '; and its movement is too 
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rough for work in clover hay. Nevertheless, farmers continue to purchase tedders. 
This machine can scatter the hay broadcast ; it can break open heavy swaths that 



Fio. 149.— Hooded Tedder. [Bamfords.] 

cannot be dried through by merely turning, and it can toss staddles, i.e. hay cocks 
thrown out for further drying. There should be a ratchet escapement to allow the 



Fig. 150. — Tedder adapted as TaisfLE and Charlo(!-k Cutter. [Nicholson.] 

forks to continue revolving after the wheels have stopped ; this clears them of hay, 
which would otherwise fall and wind round the axle. The penetration of the teeth is 
adjusted by tilting the frame at the shafts. 
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(b) The Combined Side Rake and Tedder ~This\ is a side rake with reversible motion 
and sectional rake-bars. With all sections in place and the discs rotating in the clock- 
wise direction, the machine puts-up like an ordinary side rake. With the sections 
taken out it will turn swaths. With th|i sections replaced and the discs rotating at 
high speed in the reverse direction it acts as a tedder. On fairly uniform surfaces 
this machine does excellent service. It is, however, rather clumsy and requires 
gateways of proper width. 

(c) Blackstone^s Swath Turner. — The latest improvement of this machine is to 



Kia. 151 . -Side-Delivery K\ke adavted \s a Swath Turner. [ Bamfords .] 


place one of the rakes a little ahead of the other, so that when the two are set to re- 
volve in the same direction, the first swath is throwm on to the second, and the second 
rake moves both sideways. This machine makes a beaaitifully light, airy windrow. 

CAD HYING AM) STACKING 

* 

Hay is ready to carry whei^ it is uniformly dry to the stage when the coarser grass 
stems vTill break across and the leaves rustle in the hand. The drying should not 
proceed so far that the leaves break, as these, the most nutritive parts, may be lost. 

Hay Loaders. — TJ;ie type most adapted to English conditions is that with the 
reciprocating rake- bars. This handles the crop less gently than the endless-web 
type, but it gives less trouble in operation. ^ It will pick up the 6rop out of swath, 
but in this country it is used chiefly to load out of the windrow.^ 

The loader is a machine that is applicable only on large farms ; as the load must be 

10 
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emptied with an elevator or horse fork ; two horses and three men are needed to load ; 
and three or four carts or wagons must be at work to keep it going. It loads in about 





Fio. 152.— Hay Loader attached to Cart [Bmifords.] 


t/'.n minutes ; hence a gang sufficient to make full use of the equipment can clear and 
stack about 2 tons per hour or 1 6 acres per day. The vehicles should have hay holders 
to facilitate the work on the load. 

Hay Sweeps , — Where hay is stacked in the field, the labour of loading it on to 

(Sarts may be saved by the use of 
some form of sw^ep rake. Home- 
made forms are seen in some dis- 
tricts, and where the hay is cocked, 
it is very easily collected towards 
the stack. One of the most useful 
simple sleeps is the collector. This 
is a one-horse tool that does not 
require folding to pass through 
gateways and is always ready for 
woi;k, and it can by skilful manipu- 
lation^be loaded to carry about half 
a cart-load. It will collect out of windrow or out of copk, and even out of swath ; 
but to gather a good load the teeth have to be drawn back and again ruif under 
the heap : this throws the hay back on to the draught chains, which should be 
about ten feet long. The teeth, of which there are six, are about a yard long, and 



Fig. 153. — Glasgow Hay Collector. [WallaceJ 
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U feet apart. When used for cocking, the load is emptied by allowing the rake 
to tipple forward, and it rights itself. A little practice is needed to operate the 
implement so as to keep the teeth from digging into the soil. 



Fio. 154 .— Hay Sweet- loaded. \Rklinwnd <£? Vha)idUr,] 



Fig. 155 .— Ht)ME-MADB Aruanoements of Horse Fork. 


The sweep rake is a two-horse implement with wheels and mechanism for lifting 
the teeth. Typically there are 12 teeth, 10 feet long and 15 inches apart. It carries 
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nearly a cart-load, and, requiring only one man, it is the most expeditious and the 
most economical means of carrying hay wherever conditions will allow of its 








I’lo. loG.- Hokse Fork for IJahn or Stick. 






Fio, 167 .— Elevator and Horse Gear. 


{Roberta,] 


adoption. There is something to be sa'id in favour of stacking in the field, as it saves 
time at a most pressing period and allows of the use of this class o *“P , 

Hmse f orilsl— Unloading by hand is very laborious and often limits the pace of 
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the carrying operations ; it is particularly difficult after the hay loader. By means of 
a horse fork, however, a youth can send uj) the hay to the top of the highest stack 
in about 10 or 15 minutes, and the forkfuls can be deposited on the stack in the 
places where the stacker wants them. • 

There are several forms of the fork, but 
the double-harpoon appears to be the most 
popular ; tlie clip and the derrick patterns 
may be better for handling v(;ry short 
stuff. The elevating device maV vary 
according to the place in which the work 
is to be done. For work at stacks, a ])air 
of long })oles may be set up to lean over 
the stack like a pair of sheer higs, the pulley 
being attached to the top ; but the swing- 
ing jib is a useful addition. The single 
pole held with three or four guide ropes 
common in the Midlands. 

For work in a barn of suitable construction, a carrier-rail and carrier is the best. 
Sonu? farmers work the fork suspended from a rafter. A factory-made outfit is, 
however, available which will work equally well at a stack or under a barn. This, the 
tripod form, is much easier to erect than the long-])ole pattern. 

Elevators.— On coin-growing farms with sulliciiuit acreage to justify the outlay 



159.— Ri*k rAUTHEK OH H VY Bo(aE i.oADEi) \ Elder.] 


a straw elevator is most useful, as it is suitable for hay as well as corn and straw. 
The elevator is better than the horse fork for work with a sweep rake, and it requires 
one man less ; it alsA delivenithe hay in a frrm better for stacking, the fork sending up 
large lumps that require; spreading. The elevator may be driven either by horse gear 
or by*a small portable engine. Different sizts are made, and patterns can be had in 
which the hopper may be lowered to ground level to ease th^ work of the feeders. 
Tw« men are needed to ^^eep the elevator in full work. 



Fig. 15S. Showing Kick Lifter in 
Opek \TioN. f Mnrkaij. | 
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Rick Lifters , — In Scotch hay-making, the half-made hay is further cured in tramp 
ricks or large cocks containing about a cart-load, large or small according to the kind 
and condition of the hay at the time. These are built on a couple of bottles of straw 
to keep the bottom dry ; and they remain in the field a fortnight or more, to be 



Fig. 1()0. — Scotch Harvest Cart. [ Elder .] 


carried when all the hay has been made, the root crop has been dealt with, and the 
hay has cured sufficiently to be stacked. This method enables the best use to be made 
of the good weather for making without sacrificing h in the work of leading. 

For the carrying, two implements are made. The rick lifter is used to load the 
tiamp ricks on to carts. The rick carrier is used for both loading and carting : the 
rick is wound on to it with a windlass. • 


CHAPTEE XII 

HARVESTING MACHINERY (continued) 

. CORN CROPS 

Ripening —Yom stages o« degrees of ripeness arc easSy recognised : 1. The milky ^ 
in which the contents of the grain are fluid. 2. Yellow ripeness, in which the grain is 
waxy and may be cut through with the finger nail. 3. Fully ripe, when the grain is 
hard but the straw still yellow. 4. Dead ripeness, when the straw has become white 
and the nodes have shrivelled. 

During tlie milky stage the plant is transferring to the grain the nutriment present 
in the stem and leaves. This movement requires moisture ; a hot dry period at this 
stage hinders the filling of the grain, especially on light soils. In the yellow or waxy 
stage the principal change is the evaporation of moisture from the grain. The last 
parts of the straw to turn yello\\iare the neck and the nodes, the neck showing green 
during the waxy stage of the grain. In the final stages the materials in the grain are 
re-arranged, the glutinous parts moving towards the outside and the bran becoming 
thickened* the germ also completes its development. Possibly the roots function 
till the end, supplying the moisture necessary to translocate the gluten and salts from 
the interior to tlie exterior of the gjain. 

Time of Cutting. — In a fast rip(^ing season the crops quietly pass from the ydlow 
to dead ripeness* and where large areas are concerned it is necessary to begin the first 
field of wheat or oats on the early side. Few farmers have occasion to regret starting 
too early. Ordinarily wheat ana oats are best cut when yellow ripe, the green having 
just gone from the neck. Malting barley is allowed 4o become dead ripe, the ears 
turning down, the straw showing white, and the gfain* being hard and wrinkled. 
Wheat and oats for seed Should not be cut until th^ripe ^stage. Dead ripeness in the 
case of these two crops, however, involves the risk (A shedding and losing the best of 
the saipple. Beans are rgady to cut when the hilum or line on the seed has turned 
black, the lower leaves having fallen off. 

Length of Stubble.— The extra straw gaiped by clos^ cutting may be worth the 
additional draught und inccyivenience in certain districts ; but ordinarily a 4-inch 
stubble is short enough : it^may be left longer when desirable to avoid tying up green 
stuff iii the butts of the sheaves. The optra^idn of the tilting lever affects the length 
of stubble, and if the platform has to be run level or with a .backward slope, short 
cutting is impossible. 
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Si'^e of Sheaf. — The weight of a sheaf depends on the ripeness and dryness of the 
crop, and on the length of the grain. Average good wheat-sheaves weigh when dry 
about 10 lbs. and oats about 8 lbs. each. This size of sheaf is about 12 inches 
thick and requires about 3^ feet of twine. ‘ 

A crop of wheat yielding 4 qrs. of firsts grain and 30 cwts. of straw would produce 
about 550 sheaves of 10 lbs. each per acre ; while one of oats at 6 qrs. and 30 cwts. 
of straw would yield 700 sheaves of 8 lbs. each per acre. Cutting with a 6-foot cut 
the wheat sheaves would fall about 4| yards apart and the oats about ^ yards from 
band to band. , ^ * 

Binder twine measures some 600 feet per pound (Sisal, 500 ; pure Manilla, 650) ; 
hence at 42 inches per sheaf the above? wheat crop would require 3 lbs. and the oats 
4 lbs. of twine per acre. A ball of twine w^eighs about 5 lbs. 

The size of sheaf is varied according to the condition of the crop ; smaller sheaves 
are made to facilitate drying, ‘‘buf/ they involve more laboifr in stocking and housing 
and use more twine. In wet districts the 5-lb. sheaf is common. 

SELF-BINDERS 

The self -binding reaper developed from the self -delivery reaper. In the 70’s the 
sheaf was bound with wire, but there were obvious objections to this. The use of 

string had been tried as early as 
1851 ; but the Appleby and the 
Wood knotters produced about 
1*879 were the first successful 
string-tying devices ; and the 
former remains the standard 
uiodel to this day. Should the 
price of twine become prohibitive, 

I straw binders, which were intro- 
‘ duced in 1889, might be adopted. 

^ t 

Order of Operations 

The workings of the binder 
are admittedly complex, but they 
their proper order. Briefly the 

mechanism works as follows : — 

1. The reel divides the uncut crop into bunches, faying each in turn over the 

knife and on to the platform. ' 

2. The platform canvas carries the cut grain sideways to 

3. The elevating canvasses, which lift it over the driTung-whebl and deposit it at 

the top of the binding deck or table. ( , 

4. The grain slides down the deck &nd on to a laid length of twine until it is 

arrested near the bottom by the compressor arm. Against this it is packed by three 
packers until a bundle large enough for a sheaf has been fqrmed. ‘ 



Fig. 161 .— kSelf- Binder. ^ [H(\rrison, McGregor.] 
are not difficult to understand if studied i: 
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5. The pressure of the formed sheaf against the arm itself or upon a separate 

trip lever releases the binding mechanism. The amount of pressure necessary is 
predetermined by the adjustment of a spring connected with the trip lever or 
compressor. • 

6. The needle moves forward, and, carrying the twine round the top of the sheaf, 
lays it over the knotter bills and into the twine retainer. The sheaf is now encircled 
with twine. 


7. The knotter now ties the knot (in a manner to be described later), the discharge 



Fill. U)2. — Diagram showing Single-Hand Lever for Movement of Heel; Foot-(Utch to assist 
Reel Movement; Tilting Levek; Lever for shifting Knotter; Handle for shifting 
Bettor; and Forward Position of elevating (\\nvasses. [Uarrison^ McOregor.] 


arms throw the sheaf off the deck, tlie twine being cut in the same movement, and 
the operation is complete,* 

Manv’ulattnh the Self-Binder 

• 

The binder has become standardised in working principles ; and the difEere^ices 
between one make and another are in details only. All are efficient while new ; 
and the draught of a^iew binder is less than that of one that has had wear and become 
strained in its bearings. \ 

In 1;he manipulation of the binder in the field there is scope for considerable 
skill, apart from the correction of mechanical troubles and the adjustment of the 
working parts. The operator aims to make the machine cut the grain without loss, 
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tie sheaves with straight butts, and place the band in the right position according 
to the length of the grain. Straight-butted, well-tied sheaves are discharged from 
the binder more freely than rough ones ; they are less likely to slip out of the band 

in stocking and ])itching ; and they 
build neater and more secure stacks. 
The attainment of this result is not easy ; 
it depends on the manipulation of th(5 
reel, the setting of the platform, and the 
moveilient of the kn otter and the buttor 
board. The guiding principle is to have 
the grain arriving at the compressor arm 
with the heads and butts in line with 
each other. 

1. The Reel:~ h\ a standing crop the 
vanes or slats should strike the grain 
just below the ears and not leave contact 
until it has been cut and is falling towards the platform. • The spindle of the reel is 
in this case almost vertically above but a little ahead of the knife points ; and it 
is levered up or down with the varying height of the crop. In a very short crop it 
is necessary to lower the reel as far as practicable in order to lay the cut grain back 
well on to the platform. 

If the crop is leaning away from the knife, the reel must b(‘. pushed forward and 
dropped so that the slats may be able to lift ancF dress the crop before the knife 
reaches it. This is admittedly a difficult condition in which to make straight sheaves, 
at the grain tends to mount the 
elevators butts first. 

In cutting a side where th^ crop 
is leaning towards the knife, the reel 
is moved back and IowchmI : but in 
this case its duties are light. 

The reel should not be lowered 
so far that the vanes may strike the 
knife guards when the' bpideV jolts, 
as in crossing a furrow. Binders 
wider than (1 feet should have an 
outer reel support. 

2. The Platform and Tilting Lever. 

— Ordinarily the platform is run with a very slight inclination towards the knife. 
It is supported on the grain wheel at the outer end and may be raised or lowered 
by turning a handle. At the inner end it is attachec? to the irame, with which it 
may be similarly raised or lowered on the main wheel by means of a handle. 
The finger bar and the fore end of f^e platform are raised or lowered with the 
tilting lever. 

The object of altering the slope of the platform is ^to control the sideways 



Fiu. Ifil.- BiNDKit, Adjustment for Long (Jk\in. 
[ Masaen-Hfirris. \ 



Fig. 163. — Showing Movement of kEEL and 
Setting for Laid Crop. [M(t.'i^ey-Harris.\ 
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movement of the cut grain. The ears reach the canvas sooner when the platform 
is sloping forward than they do when it is level or tilled backwards. Raising and 
lowering the finger bar also alter the height of cut. 

When the grain tends to mount the «(ile valors heads first as it does with heavy- 
headed somewhat immature crops — the jilatform should not run witli a forward 
slope. Tt must be dropped to the lower notches and tilted upwards somewhat. 
This will delay the arrival of the heads on the platform canvas. Tf, how(*ver, the 
grain tends to mount butts first or to slip towards the back of the binder — as with 
dry, long-strawed, and laid crops— ^the jilatform must be tilted forward, raising it 
on its supports to obtain sufficient slope. In laid crojis finger guards have to 
be tilted close to the ground. • 

Short grain is sometim(‘s troublesome on account of its tendency to reach the 
binding deck heads first and to accumulati* in the fore vnd of the deck. The ojierator 
may then be unable to •prevent 
the machine placing the band too 
near the heads. Tn this case the 
platform should be dropped to its 
lowest notches and cords should 
be tied at one (‘iid to the outer 
divider so that they lie under the 
heads and retard their movement 
with th(5 canvas. The steel strip 
or “ retarder ” on the jilatfor^n 
canvas is insufficient in this case.^ 

The reel should, as already mep- 
Moncd, be k)wered and pulled 
back so that it swet^ps the fut grain well on to tl^e canvas. In other cases the 
butts should be left near the edge yf the platform. 

3. The Binder Shifter and ButJor Board- The buttor board at the fore (m*! of 
the deck is actiuifed with a ipovement to causi* the grain to slide down to th(‘ |)ackers, 
while its extension board is intended to straighten the butts as they accumulate to 
form a sheaf. The buttor is movable to accommodate long and short grain : it 
should not, however, he moved as the means of altering the position of the band. 

The bind(*.r deck and the binding attachment may be mo\ ed forward for short 
grain or backwards for hmg, in order to lay and tie the band in the middle ot the 
sheaf. The range of movemV.nt is about a foot, whfch is sufficient for variations in 
length pf crop from 3 feet* to ^ feet. If the buttor is pulled back instead of moving 
the table forwwd for short grain, the butts will be made slanting. If a wind board 

is fitted it is turned out of the way for long grain. * 

• 

. Accessories and Asttachments 

■ # 

Opening oat Divider.— The approved method of pre})aring»a field for the binder 
is to open out a track r^und the outsides with a scythe and tie the grain by hand. 



Fii;. Km. — Bim>ru .\j)jcsTKr> foij Shokt (JiniN. 
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The corners are widened for turning. .In some cases the headlands and sidelands 
are sown with tares to be cut for soiling before corn harvest. 



Fig. — Opemng out Divider. \Harrimiy McGregor.] 

Some farmers consider the delay and cost of onioning out by hand greater than 
the value of the corn it saves, and go straight into the field, as in mowing. To prevent 
the bull wheel rolling down the corn, a special divider may be fitted. 


h 



Fig 167 .— Large Sheaf Carrier, [//armow, ^ cGregor .^ 
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Sheaf Carrier. -—k small carrier to hold one sheaf is useful, saving the labour of 
moving the sheaves dropped at the corners. Messrs Harrison-McGregor fit a clutch 

with which the binder head (•an be thrown 
(Dput of gear and prevented from casting a 
sheaf at the corners. 

The large carrier holds three sheaves ; 
its purpose is to reduce the labour of 
stooking. 

Ear Lifters.- -These, which can be at- 
*tach(;d to any make* of binder, are useful 
Fig. 1(58.— Ear I\)sition. when witting laid crops and necked barh^y, 

enabling the machine to cut all round the 
field. Clips are bolted on the finger bar ; into these the lifters are slipped when it 
is necessary to use them. 'Each lifter has a sleeve fitting over a finger for su})])ort, 
and a spring allows it to rise over obstructions. The up})er rod is adjustabhi in 
height. A 5 -feet binder requires four, and a 6-feet machine five lifters. 

Pole Carrier . — As the weight and lashing of the pole on the necks of the team 
cause fatigue and even injury- if their collars are not well designed — the pole 
carricir is a commendable attachment. It is all the mon*. necessary in binders that 
are “ heavy-on.” The swivel wheel bears the weight of the pole and of the fore 
end of the binder ; the hinged fore end of the pole takes up any lash. 

Fore-Carriage. —This serviis three 
purposes. (1) It carries any down- 
thrust of the fore end of the bin^ler, 
and saves the ne(;ks of the horses at the 
tnriiers. (^2) It saviis time by enabling 
the machine to turn squart^ corners 
without backing. (3) It takes up. all 
side draught, such as arises ‘wlien 
three horses are hooked abreast. The 
axles are cranked and connected with 
levers on the pole, which cause the 
wheels to turn with the pole ; and 
when the team moves on, the binder 
swivels round on the bull wheel and 
comes into position for Ihe next 
cut. « • • 

Three’Horse»Yoke— Side Drawjht . — 

With a pair of horses, one on each 
side of the pole, thh line ok draught coincides with the centre of the pole. If 
the machine is properly balanced, and if the grain wheel and the cutting mechanism 
are in* correct adjustment, there is ordinarily no side draught. But when three 
horses are hooked abreast, two must be on one side of the' pole. Various con- 
triviJnces have been designed to overcome the tendency of the pole to turn towards 



Fig. 169.— Pole Carrier and Point. [W’allacp.] 
* \ 
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the corn, but it cannot be said that any of them is quite satisfactory. The best 
solution is the fore-carriage. 



Fio. 170 .~Bisder Fore-Carriage. [IJarrison^ McOrc(jor.\ 


Draught of Binders' 

The draught of a binder fluctuates greatly durilig work, being about double during 
the tying and discharge of the sheaf of what it is during the gatheri/ig of the bundle. 
It is this fluctuation that fatigues the team, especially in cutting a heavy crop on 
soft land : under these conditions the machine cannot gather way to carry it over the 
point of greatest resistance. 

Eleven binders tested on a*rank crop of oats at Niddrie Mains, Edinburgh, by the 
H. & A. S.S. in 1894 gave an average draught of 5 cwts. for ^n average cut of 49 inches, 
the lightest being 4f cwts. and^the heaviest draught GJ cwts. Since that date the 
running has been lightened by fitting roller bearings and s^Jf -aligning boxes ; , but the 
width of cut has been increased to 6 feet. o 

A draught of 5 cwts. at d pace of llrinile per hour would be hard work for a pair 
of horses ; and they would have completed a full day horse w®rk in 6 hours. But 
the fluctuating draught fatigues them in a shorter time/, and three horses may be 
very tired after a full day in the binder.n 

The empty running draught of the binder is about one-tenth of the weight of the 
machine, varying according to the condition of the ground ; roughly it is about li 
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cwt. If, therefore, the cutting and tying mechanism be driven by an engine — the 
weight of which, of course, increases the draught— the task of the team is lightened 
by about 3 cwts., and the objectionable fluctuation is borne by the engine. On these 
principles the use of the binder engine is commendable. There are, however, diffi- 
culties in its adoption : the engine has to be mounted on the frame of the binder ; 
it must be air cooled ; and the expense of fitting each binder with a motor is a serious 
consideration. 


^DJUSTl^TS 

1. Threading the Needle and KnoUer~lt is u^ial to have two balls of twine in the 
can ; the outside end of the top ball is tied to the inside (labelled) end of the bottom 
ball, the knot being drawn tight and- the ends cut of! short. The inner end of the top 
ball is led through the lid, through the tension a 

clip and the guide rings to the throat of the 
needle, up which it passes and comes out at m 

the point. About two feet of twine are now t \M\)7 

drawn out and pulled firmly against the com- J J 1/ 

pressor arm, while the trip lever is depressed 

and the discharge arms are turned through a YJ 

revolution. During this revolution the needle // 

lays the twine into the retainer. Pull out the // / "VT 

waste length of twine, which has a single knot ' 

on the end, and the operation is c1)mplete. 

rr • r /r • \ Ji • 171.— Shk\FINO Mkchanism. 

2. Tension of Twine . — While the bundle is [Mtmey- Harris.] 

being packed, the twine is held at *the end A — Compressor arm : may be adjusted fi^r 
})V the relaifier in the knotter head and "moving different 
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2. Tension of Twine . — While the bundle is [.Massey-Harris.] 

being packed, the twine is held at *the end A — Compressor arm : may be adjusted fi^r 
by the relaifier in the knotter head and "moving different 

gripped by the tension rollers on or near B-Trii\ lever. 

the twine can. When the needle moves C-Trip spring : tightness of sheaf is varied 
back after laying the twine ov^r Ihe bundle ^ turning t lo nut. 

and upon the knitter bills, it^ draws a length through the tenison rollers. 

If the rollers allow the twine to pass too freely, the band will be loose and may not 
be laid straight round the bundle. On, the other hand, if the rollers grip the twine 
too tightly, it may be either torn out of the retainer or it njay’ break, especially when 
a knot or a thicker part of the twine comes against the rollers. But in any case, too 
much tension wears the needle and the knotter. The proper tension is between 
6 and 12 lbs. Tension is adjusted by turning a nut which eases or compresses the 
spring tVart) controls the prossiA’e between the tension rollers. 

3. Tightness^ of Sheaf . — After adjusting the twine tension sufficiently to make 

a straight band, any further tightening needed must be ejected not by increasing the 
twine tension, but by increasing the pressure required to set the binding mechanism 
in motion. •, 

In §ome machines, e.g. the Deering and the lilcCormick, the compressor arm itself 
* serves as the trip lever. When the pressure of the sheaf against this arm is 12 to 
24 Ibe. according to settipg, the trip-spring supporting it gives way and the arm is 




Fig. 172. 


-Spring Tenswn for Platform Canvas. 
[Masmy- Harris A * 
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pressed back. The arm in moving backithrows the tying mechanism into gear. Now, 
by screwing down the trip-spring so that it does not yield until greater pressure is 

applied, a more tightly packed bundle 
is tied. 

In other binders — Adriance, 
Albion, Hornsby, Massey-Harris, and 
Wood— the compressor arm is not 
the trip lever. The latter is a tongue 
projecting through the deck under the 
sheaf. It is likewise supported by an 
adjustable trip-spring, and on being 
depressed by the weight of the bundle, 

it similarly lifts the stop arm that holds the tying mechanism out of gear. 

Generally speaking, a tiglit filieaf is also a heavy sheaf. The separate trip lever, 
however, acting more by the weight of the sheaf, will release a heavy wet sheaf without 

necessarily tving it tightly. 

4. Size of She/if. -The size of the bundle is varied by sliding the compressor arm 

in its bracket towards or away from the packers, the latter to make a larger sheaf : 
this reduces or increases the accumulating space. If the machine has a se^parate trip 
lever this also may be adjusted : raised at the end to make smaller sheaves and 
lowered for larger sheaves. It ceases to operate if placed lower than the binder deck. 
Tiahtening the trip-spring also increases the size of the sheaf. , 

5. Canvasses. Canvasses should run buckles fii*st and the slacker they will work 

without slipping, the lighter the draught and the less the wear on their bearings. 
Canvas, as is well known, shrinks on damping ; hence it is necessary to have and make 
use of means of relieving the tension. If the adjustment is by lever, thA should be 
released on ceasing work <or the 
■night ; without lever or spring ten- 
sion the buckles must be loosened. 

It is essential that the aprons be 
buckled evenly, otherwise they will 
creep towards the tighter side and 
perhaps break the slats. , Sometimes 
the roller frames become ^ distorted ; 
if the diagonals are unequal they cau 
be equalised by adjustment 'of the 
brace rods. 

6. Other Adjustments. — The 
Rorocket wheels must be in proper • i i j l i 

iL with each other and the chains, if of the malleable link type, should run hooks 

first and with the open side of the hook outwards. ,• .r u 

^ The outer or grain wheel should 'have a slight lead towards the pole ; if A bears 

towards the grain it svill cause side-draught. i • j • ruan.-r YT 

The cutting mechanism should be examined, as explained m Chapter XI. .. 



Fig. 173.*— M^mn (’hain Tightener. 
\ Harrison, McGregor.] 
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7. Lubrication . — The principles given under the heading of mowers apply also to 
binders. It is necessary to emphasise the importance of using good oil, especially 
for lubricating roller bearings, with which good 
binders are fitted ; and new machines retpiire 
extra oiling. The parts to be specially mentioned 
are the bearings at the ends of (1) the cross-shaft 
(which is driven off the main- wheel sprocket) ; 

(2) the crank shaft (which is parallel with the 
main wheel, and drives the knife at the fore end 
and the chain sprocket at the rear) ; (3) the 
connecting rod. The tying mechanism, »th(; 
canvas roller journals, and the main wheel should 
not be omitted. The main chain gathers dirt if 
lubricated. * 

8. Storage . — The cutting mechanism should 
be treated as for mowers. The canvasses should 
be removed, have the straps treated with harness 
oil, and stored in a dry place away from mice. 

The knotter, retainer, and other bright parts 
should be vaselined. 
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dog and the machines tie miniature bundles. This also sometimes occurs when tying 
a rough crop, due to the discharged sheaf becoming entangled with that being 
formed. 



. Fia. 176. -Action of Nebole. 

N = Needle.^ Tw— Twine. 

(- — Compressor Arm T = Trip L€ver. 

R-^ Twine Retainer. K-^Knotter Bills. 

S= Sheaf. * 

The sheaf is bound by a series of movements occurring during one revolution of the 
binder shaft : — * ^ • 

(1) During the packing of the sheaf the twine is helci* at the end by the retainer 
and passes over the knotter bills, under V-he grain, and to the needle point. *’ 

(2) When the trip lever is pressed the needle is caused to move forward and lay the 
twine over the grain, over the knotter bills, and into the retaiper. 
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(3) The bills make a revolution, windiifg upon themselves a loop, then opening 
and grasping the two strands held by the retainer. 

(4) When the sheaf begins to move 
away under the pressure of the dis- 
charge arms, it pulls the first loop 
over that held in the bills of the 
knotter and completes the knot. 

(5) A knife severs the twine be- 
tween the retainer and the bills ; the 
short end falls out, while the other 
^s held ; the sheaf drops on the 
ground butts first and the needle 
recedes below the platform. 

If the machine habitually throws 
out untied sheaves, something is 
wrong in the adjustment of the 
twine or with the knotter. The usual causes are : ( 1 ) the twine tension is too 
great ; (2) the twine retainer is too loose and fails to hold it while the knotter 
bills are revolving ; (3) the knotter 
spring is too loose and the bills allow 
the twine to slip out of their 
“ mouth ” ; or (4) the twine knife 
is dull. Adjustments are provided for 
twine tension, the retainer, and the 
knotter bdls. Tlui knife should be 
kept sharp \y the use of the oil- 
stone. By examination of the ends 
of the band round the untied i^heaf 
an expert can diagnose the cause of 
the trouble. ^ « 


Fio. 177 . Showing Knitter Bills when 

HEOINNINO TO MAKE THE LoOl*. 

R— Twine Retainer. S — Sheaf. 



Fio. 178 . — Hook Knotter formerly used in 
Wood Binder. | IF. . 1 . Wood .] 


THE POTATO CROP, 

> • 

Time of — Potatoes intended to be kept ii\ clamp should not be lifted until 

the top rosettes of leaves have died down and the skips of the tubers are firm. 

The Potato Plowjh . — A lea plough may be used to invert potato drills, but more 
commonly a double-breastfed plough is fitted with prongs before and behind to split 
the ridges. Thfe breast prongs are rather wide, and allov( soil and the smaller tubers 
to fall through ; the rear prongs are closer Wgdther, and should separate the smaller 
tubers from the soil. ** 

Although useful, the pot^o plpugh is not a v|jry great labour saver, and its useful- 
ness is limited to light free soils. Its defect is that it does not leave the tubers all 
uncovered, and they have. to be scratched for. To keep the impfement at work about 
thirty boys are required ior the picking, and the area lifted per day would then be 
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2|-3 acres. The draught is comparatively light — about 4 cwts. — and the implement 
does not damage the tubers. 

Potato Diggers , — The old high-speed spinner did considerable damage to the tubers, 



Fig. 179 . — Potato Plough. [CookeJ] 


threw them over a wide space, and required the potato tops pulled before it would 
work well. The modern machine has slower speed, gentler action, and does not throw 



Fftj. 180 . — POTATO Digger. \ Martins.] 

the tubers so far. It will also work without the top^ having tieen pulled ; except 
that in growing crops with large entangled haulms^ it muy be necessary to fix a disc 
coulter to cut through them. 

The improvement of the potato digger is probably due to the German firm Harder 
of Lubeck, who introduced the feathering motion of the forks. In the Harder maMiine 
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the forks have each a shaft, all the shafts working in a ring placed to one side of the 



Kif). 18 i- PoTm) Dioobk. \Rn monies. \ 


spindhi. Th(j elfect is to keep tlie4:ines practically vertical throughout tlieir rotation. 

fn the British machine the same eft’ifct 
is })roduced by the use of a second 
rotating drum. The setting of the 
tines may be adjusted to suit the Wj)rk. 

Thedraughtof allansomes’ digger in 
medium loam at Garforth (in tluj 1919 
trials conducted by Leeds University) 
was .^60 lbs. ; twenty-one })ickers were 
requirec^*; an acre was cleared in 141 
minuses, aqd the proportion of damaged 
tubers jivas only 3 per cent, of the crop. 
The new machine is lighter in weight. 

The American tyj)e of digger, re- 
presented by the Hoover, was also 
nested at Garforth in 1919. Its average 
] draught was 952 lbs. ; it required si xteen 
pickers, and the time taken to lift an acre 
was 168 minutes. The profiortion of damaged tubers was 7J })er cent. In this machine 
the potatoes are lifted by a shovel and pass up an elevator, through the meshes of which 
the tioil falls while the tubers are deposited in a line at the rear. It leaves the tubers 



b'la. 182. — Potato 


OR *S*KPARATOR. 
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handy for picking, but its draught is heavy, and at Garforth it damaged a high 
percentage of the crop. 

Potato Sorters. -The harp or potato separator is extensively used north of the 
Border, but uncommon in some of the potato districts of England. The division of 



Kkj. ism. — 1‘()Tato SoHTiNo Machine with Rotary {t'creen. \ PJdlin < jion .\ 


the tubers into sizes is, of course, effected by the use of riddles of suitable mesh. Tri 
Scotland the IJ-inch riddle is used to separate the chats and the 1 J-inch for the ware : 
sometimes, however, l|-inch and 2J-inch meshes are used. The mesh has to be varied 
somewhat according to the shape of the tuber. 

Sorting Machines . — The oscillating pattern is made by several firms and gives 



Fkj. 184.— Turnii’ Toi»i’in(! and Tailino M.\^’hine. \ T <' a . sdalp .\ 
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satisfaction. Messrs Edlington’s machine has a rotary screen whicln sorts the crop 
into three grades ; the chats and seed fall through the screen, while the ware is de- 
livered into an elevator at the end, from which it falls into the ba^. Different screens 
are used to give different sizes of ware and seed, the two halves of the cylinder being 
separately changeable. • * * 

The machine may *be driven by a small engine, if reducing gear is fitted, the speed 
of the screen being about the same as that of a root cleaner., « 



CHAPTER XllI 

ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES 

Force. — When a “ body ” is at rest it .will remain stationary until acted upon by a 
“ force ” that moves or tends to move it. When a body is in motion it will continue 
to move at the same spt^xl and in the same direction until acted upon by some force 
that causes it to change its speed or direction of motion. Force is thus any t*ause 
that, acting on a body, (;hanges or tends to change its state of rest or motion. 

Tliere are dilfererit kinds of forces. For instance, steam ex(irts a force of pressure 
on the piston ; the horse exerts a pull or tension on the draught chain ; the force of 
attraclion causes “ (johesion ” in the soil and accounts for the phenomenon known as 
capillarity. Tlie force of cohesion is important in agriculture, as it largely determines 
the magnitude of the for(;e that must be applied to implements used in breaking up 
the soil. 

Force is measured in poun(hs. When it is stated that a horse can exert a force of 
200 pounds, it is meant that the ^tension created in the drauglit chain is the same as 
that whi(!h would be caused by sus})Cnding a weight of 200 lbs. vertically. In practice 
the farm* hcwse has frequently •to exert a much great(ir force than that, but only for 
short periods. The^draw-bar pull of a tractor may be anything between 1 000 and 5000 
lbs., according to the weight of the tractor and the nature of the gripping surface. 
This does not mean, however, fhsfl the horse-power is 5 to 25. Jh)wer is not the same 
thing as force. •A tractor with a draw-bar })ull of 1 000 lbs. (;ould have the same power as 
another whose draw-bar pull was even so great as 5000 lbs. The meaning of {)Ower will 
be explained later, but it may be mentioned here that the tractor with the greater draw- 
bar pull would be capable of pulling a plough cutting five times the width of the other. 
If the power of the two tractors was the same, however, the one with the greater 
draw-bar pull would only be capable of travelling a*t one*fifth the speed of the other. 

Mechanical Work. — When a force is stationary it is not doing work. There 
may 140 a pressure of 2()t> llffi. per square inch on the walls of the boiler of a steam- 
engine, but instil the steam is admitted to the cylincfer and (;auses the piston to move, 
no work is done. When the steam causes*the piston to move, the amount of work 
done by the steam ^n the p^ton is measurjed by the total pressure on the piston and 
the distance the piston moyes, i.e. the length of the stroke. 

Work is measured in pounds* of force and feet of movement. When a force moves 
a body a distance of one foot against a resistance of one pound, the amount of work 
dowe is said to be a “ foot-pound.” Thus, if a man hauled a weight of 100 lbs. to a 

107 
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height of 18 feet, he would have performed 1800 foot-pounds of work. And if 
a team pulled a plough from one end to the other of a furrow 220 yards long, the 
plough having a draught of 600 lbs., the work done would be 660 feet x 600 lbs. 
—396,000 foot-lbs. 

Power. — Power is the rate of performing work, and it is measured by the number 
of foot-pounds of work performed in a given time. The customary standard adopted 
is the mechanical horse-j^ower. The use of this had its origin in the early days of the 
steam-engine. James Watt’s engines took the place of horses, and in order to be 
able to gauge the power of engine necessary to substitute a given number of horses, 
he ascertained the number of foot-pounds per minute that horses were capable of 
performing. Watt adopted a performance of 33,000 foot-pounds per minute as the 
power of a horse*; and this has continued to be4:he standard horse- power in most 
countries. 

The 33,000 foot-lbs. may iJe made up by any multiplic^ation of force and speed 
(distance time) which will give that number. Thus a draught of 250 lbs. at a speed 
of 132 feet per minute (i.e. 1| mile per hour) =250 lbs. x 132 feet-;- 33,000 foot-lbs. = 
1 h.p. Likewise, a draught of 60 lbs. at a pace of 550 feet per minute (6J m.p.h.) = 
1 h.p. 

The term horse-power has several special applications : nominal h.p., indicated 
h.p., brake h.p., rated h.p., and draw-bar h.p. The meaning of each of these terms 
will be explained in connection with the engines to which they refer. 

Energy. — Although it is very difficult to define what energy actually is, some 
conception of the scientific meaning of the term is useful to anyone who desires an 
intelligent understanding of the working of engines and motors. Energy is mani- 
fested in different forms, such as the motion of ii body, heat, electricity, light, and 
chemical change. It may be transformed from one irfbo another manifestation ; but 
it cannot be destroyed ; neither can it be created. Motion, for instance, can be 
converted into heat, and vice versa ; and electricity can be converted into heat and 
light *or motion and heat. But when account is ^kbn of all the forms into which 
energy is changed, the total of the separate forms amountg to the sam#as that origin- 
ally begun with. 

The energy possessed by or stored in a body can be measured. A hundred pounds 
of water situated 10 feet above the level to which it can fall possesses energy equal to 
1000 foot-lbs. of work. If that water were transferred to a theoretically perfect 
water-wheel it would raise, say, a weight of 50 lbs. to a height of 20 feet, or wind 
a rope through a distance of 40 ftet against a resistance ’of 25 lbs. (In practice an 
efficiency of about 80 per cent, is all that can be obtained .in the harnessing pf the 
energy contained in a head of water.) • 

The energy contained in fuds is measured in terms of the amount of heat that 
a pound of the fuel is capable of generating. A pound, of good* coal, for instance, 
when burnt under conditions that avoid loss of heat, wilj raise the temperature of 
about 14,000 lbs. of water by 1® Fahrenhott, or 140 IbA by 100®. The amount of heat 
required to raise the temperature of a pound of water by 1® is termed a British 
Thermal Unit (B.Th.U.). The heat or “ calorific ” value of a pound of such ooal 
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is. therefore, 14,000 B.Th.U. The actual calqfific value of different kinds of coal is 
a matter of importance to the large user of steam-engines. 

Fuel Efficiency. — Work energy can be transformed into heat energy. The 
actual relation between heat and work has been determined, and engineers adopt 
the rule that 778 foot-lbs. of work are equivalent to one B.Th.U. of heat, and rice 
versa. If therefore the whole of the heat energy contained in a pound of good coal 
were transformed into work, it would be capable of 778x14,000 foot-lbs. of work. 
The expenditure of energy at the rate of 33,000 foot-pounds per minute represents 



FlO. 185.— OlL-ENchNB ; STARTS fROM CoLD WITHOUT LaMP AND ON SIMPLY PULLING A LrVER. 
12^ B.H.P. 22 Pulley. 2(10 Revs, per Minute. \Blarlc8tone.] 


1 h.p. ; hence the perfect combustion of a pound of coal per minute would yield 330 h.p. 
One pound of coal would run the theoretically perfect ^gine of h.p. for one hour. 
Similarly a pound of petrof with a calorific value of 19,000 B.Th.U. would drive the 
perfect engine of 7J h.p. for one hour : in other words, the perfect petrol engine would 
require ^bout J lb. of petrpl pint) per h.p. per hour. In practice the fuel re- 
quirement is several times as great 'as the above figures, owing to the low “ fuel 
efiiciency ” of engines. If a petrol engine required | lb. t>f petrol per h.p. per hour, 
its fuel efficiency would be abqut 20 per cent*. (2545 B.Th.U. — 1 h.p. hour). 

Machines. — In mechanics a machine is a device for receiving energy, modifying 
it, and ftelivering it in some fornf or place mofe suitable for the purpose required. 
•For instance, suppose that the energy contained in paraffin oil isccquired for the pur- 
pose qf chopping fodder. Firstly, the energy is received by a machine that transforms 
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heat energy into that of rotary moveni^nt. Then, as it is not convenient to fix knives 
to the fly-wheel of the engine, the energy of the wheel has to be transmitted to the 
place where chopping may conveniently be performed ; and in transmitting this 
energy it may be desirable to reduce the speed and increase the force factors or rice 
versa, l^astly, a machine is required that can receive the energy transmitted by the 
machinery of transmission and apply it to the ultimate object of cutting the fodder 
into lengths. The above example illustrates the fact that there are three classes 
of machines 

1. Engines or Motors . — These receive the 'energy from a natural supply, and 



Fio. 186 . — Arrangement of Barn Machinerv. 

« 

• r 

transform or modify it into a* form in which it can be transmitted or handed over to 
another machine. In wind andVater engines the naturaf supply of energy is already 
in the form of motion, and the Aiotor merely receives and hands it over to the machine 
next in the series. In motors receiving their supply of eyiergy from the copibiistion 
of fuel or food — steam-, gas-, and oil-engines, and animals — the heat /energy has to be 
transformed into the energy of motiqn* 

2. Transmission Machine^.— These Receive the energy lilAirated by the prime 
mover or motor, modify and deliver it in the form of motion to the machine specially 
concerned in the performance of the operation desired. Under this headiAg come 
chain, belt, and rope drives, wheel gearing of different kinds, cable haulage, and* 
electric, hydraulic, and pneumatic transmission. As frictibn absorbs so great a part 
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of the energy put into machines of transmissiop, the subject of lubrication is of special 
importance in this connection. 

, 3. Work MacAiucs.— These are the machines that perform the useful work for 

which they are specially designed. Drills, distributors, mowers, thrashers, grist 
mills, etc., come within this class. ^ 

Some machines represent a combination of two classes of machine. The tractor, 
for instance, combines a motor with machinery of transmission — the gearing between 
the engine and the drive wheels. The mower is an example of a combination of trans- 
mission and work machines : the road wheels not only transport the mower, but they 
also change the horizontal motion of the team into rotary motion of a much higher 
speed and transmit it to the pitman and cutting mechanism, which is the actual work 
part of the machine. , ^ , 

Machines and lMPLEMENTS.-*-The distinction between a machine and an imple- 
ment is not recognised in mechanics. In mechanic^ ally contrivance for modifying 
energy is a machine. The lever and the inclined plane are machines in this sense. 
The crow-bar, for instance, enables a force of, say, 20 lbs. moving through a distance 
of 2 feet to move a weight of 1 60 lbs. a distance of 3 inches, assuming no loss of energy 
by friction. The energy applied at the long end of the crow-bar (40 foot-lbs.) is 
modified from a small force and large distance into a large force and sniall distance, 
the total quantity of energy remaining the same, viz. 40 foot-lbs. The wheel and axle 
and th(} pulley are modifications of the lever, while the wedge and the screw are 
modifications of the inclined plane. These six contrivances constitute the simple 
machines of mechanics. In the Mechanical sense, therefore, a plough is a machine, 
because it works on the. principle of the wedge, the inclined plane, and in some cases 
the screw. ♦ 

» 

In farmlng»language the teriiLS “ implement and “ machine ” are used somewhat 
indiscriminately ; but there is aufiicient agreement as to which appliances are machines 
and which are inqjlements to enable a distinction to be made between the two classes. 
Implements have no transmission ihechanism between the source of energy and the 
working parts, ffhe energy applied to the implement is communicated directly to 
the working parts without modification in speed or direction of motion. The body of 
the plough, the teeth of the harrow or of the horse rake, and the cylinder of the roller 
receive the force and direction of motion of the team and act, uj)on the land or crop 
with the same force, over the same distance, and at the san'e speed as that com- 
municated to them from tfie team. * * 

Machines have mechanism of transmission betwrfen the motor or team and the 
working;parts. A clover-SQcd barrow is a machine, because a part of the energy a pplied 
to the wheel is separately transmitted (usually througti gearing and shaft) to the feed 
brushes, which are thus given a rotary miwement. Mowers, side-delivery rakes, 
thrashers, cake-breal#ers, and {he like are obyiously properly termed machines. 

Mechanical Efficiencv. — Machines do not save energy or work in the mechanical 
sense. •They enable the energy of fuel or fodder to be used in place of that of human 
*food, and have various other practical advantages; but the amount of energy de- 
livered by a machine is always less than that put into it. Even in the case of simple 
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machines operated by man power, sucl; as pulley blocks, the machine itself occasions 
loss of work-energy. If, for instance, a bag of corn weighing 100 lbs. had to be lifted 
from the ground floor to the granary 9 feet above, the work of hoisting it direct on 
the end of a rope would amount to 900 foot-lbs. But if the hoisting be done by means 
of a rope passing o^er a single pulley fastened to a rafter, the energy necessary to hoist 
the bag would amount to about 950 foot-lbs. The extra 50 foot-lbs. are required 
chiefly to overcome the resistance of friction in the pulley itself. If a Weston block 
be used, a form that does not allow the load to run back, the pull recjuisite to cause 
the bag to ascend may be only 5 lbs. ; but the total amount of energy to be expended 
in raising the load thrpugh a vertical distance of 9 feet would be about 1800 foot-lbs. 
The actual energy delivered by the block is only the 900 foot-lbs. for an expenditure 
of 1800 foot-lbs. The “ mechanical efficie^^cy ” of the block is, therefore, 50 per cent. 
That of the simple pulley, which delivers 900 fobt-lbs. for 950 foot-lbs. received, 
is 94-7 per cent. * , * 

Mechanical efficiency is represented by the number of foot-lbs. of work delivered 
by a machine for every 100 foot-lbs. put into it. This applies to a complex machine 
like a tractor or a mower in exactly the same way as to a simple machine such as a 
pulley block. A tractor may have an engine that develops 25 h.p. at the pulley, but 
the h.p. transmitted to the draw-bar may be only 12. The mechanical efficiency of 
the transmission and gripping mechanism of such a tractor is 48 per cent. The 
difference between the horse-power at the pulley and at the draw-bar is absorbed by 
friction in the gearing and slippage, etc., at the drive wheels. In tractors and all 
other farm machines, mechanical efficiency is an ifnportant factor in the practical 
value of the machine. Low efficiency occasions h,eavy draught or drive, and thereby 
incurs heavy fuel consumption or fatigue of the team. Further, the machine with 
low efficiency must wear itself out sooner for the saftie amount of usefifl work than a 
machine of high efficiency. The empty running draught or drive is a good indication 
of efficiency in this respect. Lubrication plays an important part. In matters of 
conWuction and adjustments, such points as th^ alignment of bearings, the proper 
meshing of gears, and the tension of chains in chain drives are important. 

Friction. — To cause one body to slide over another a certain resistance has to be 
overcome : this resistance is known as the force of friction. ,If the surfaces in contact 
are rough, the friction between them will be greater than if their surfaces are smooth ; 
but no means have yet been devised which enable frictional resistance to be entirely 
eliminated. It is chiefly due tb frictional resistances that machines cannot have 
100 per cent, efficiency, and thftt therefore the probleifi of perpetual motion cannot 
be solved. In most cases the object o^ the machine designer is to reduce frictional 
resistance to the minimum ; in the case of belt and rope drives, clutehes and certain 
other parts of transmission ftiiechanisip,. however, friction serves a useful purpose. 

Friction is measured in terms of the. force required to ovefbome it. If a force 
of 40 lbs. be required to slide a body weighing 100 Ibq*. horizontally over another 
body, the friction per lb. is 0-4. The^gure representing the force to be overcome ^ 
per pound of pressure between two surfaces to cause sliding is termed the <x>efficierU 
of friction. If in the case mentioned the sliding surfaces were lubricated so that the 
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force needed to cause sliding became only 20, lbs., the coefficient of friction would 
then be 0-2. 

The energy expended in overcoming the resistance of friction is transformed 
into heat. In a bearing that is badly lubricated, out of alignment, or too tight, 
so much energy may be transformed into heat that the bearing becomes hot and 
perhaps melts the babbitt metal with which it is lined. In the case of linings with 
harder metal, the shaft and the lining of the bearing may adhere strongly together or 
“ seize.” In belt drives, and in fact in all similar cases, running the belt too tight 
may so increase friction in the bearings as to cause overheating. The presence 
of grit in the box is another cause of healing. , 

Lubrication. — The principle underlying lubrication is the fact that the friction 
of liquids is very much less than that bet^ween solids. The lubricant separates the 
sliding surfaces of the two solids, *so that the friction of a lubricated bearing is duo 



• • 

Fig. 187. — Self-aliohino Ring Oiler Bearing gf Thrashing Drum. [ Marshall ] 


to oil sliding over oil instead of 3olfd over solid. With a proper film of oil between 
the two sliding sift-faces, the faction will be the same no matter what be the material 
of which they are composed. One of the problems of lubrication, however, is to 
ensure that there shall al^^ays be this layer of oil between the two surfaces just where 
it is needed, i.e. at the point where there is the greatest pressure between them. 

When a machine has been standing, the resistance to be overcome in starting 
it is greater than that of driving it after it has been set in motion, probably because 
the film of lubricant has been squeezed out froni bel^veen the shafts (journals) and 
the beamngs at the points* of •contact. If a ,thin ojj^be used to lubricate bearings 
that have to cr^ry heavy pressure, *t will be ineffective, because it is too readily 
squeezed out of the place where it is needed , On tile’ other hand, a thick oil is 
unsuitable for high-s^eed work under light pressure, because the oil itself may cause 
more friction than would qpcur between the two sliding surfaces if clean. Thus 
a diffefent class of lubricant is heeded for the gears of a mower or the axles of a 
* cart from that which would be required for the bearings of a cream separator or a 
smalh dynamo. 
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In the lubrication of hot surfaces, such as the cylinders of an engine, it is important 
to us« an oil that can withstand high temperature as well as high pressure. The 
choice of the proper lubricant for an engine is a highly technical matter, and the 
safest rule is to use the brand recommended by the maker of the engine. Cheap 
oils may also be very unsuitable owing to their tendency to gum, and they may 
contain acids which have a corrosive effect on the cylinders or bearings. 

The design of lubricating devices is more a matter for the engineer than the agri- 
culturist. It may be noted, however, that in some cases the oil-holes are placed where 
they actually shed the oil instead of ensuring its delivery to the surfaces in contact 
If the pressure is from the top of the bearing on to the shaft, an 
oil-hole at the top will allow the lubricant to be squeezed out. 
But a more common error is .that of the operator of the machine 
who omits to clean an oil-hole before applying the lubricant and 
thus actually* introduces grit into the bearings. 

The bearings of machines should be occasionally taken apart 
and thoroughly cleaned. Gummy matter and dirt often accumu- 
late to such an extent as to prevent the oil from reaching the 
parts for which it is intended. 

Bearings. — Rotating shafts have to be supported at intervals 
by bearings, and between the surfaces in contact there is more or 
less friction and wear. The greater the friction, the lower the 
mechanical efficiency of the machine. 

Plain Bearings , — These depend for their efficiency on the 
proper separation of the rubbing surfaces by means of lubrication. 

If the area of the bearing si'irface is too small for the pressure it 
has to sustain, the lubricant wilhbe squeezed out afld the journal 
will come in contact with the bearing : th(i 'bearing wsurface must 
therefore be proportioned to the weight of the yhaft or the thrust 
to be resisted. If the journal* d6es not bear evenly on the sup- 
porting surface, the same efEect will, be produced? In substantial 
stationary machinery, it is possible to set and keep the bearings in 
but in machines such as thrashers an(J self-binders, which are 
apt to be strained, self-aligning hearings are an advantage : being able to pivot or 
swivel in their supports, they* can take up the position recjuired by the shafts. 

If perfect lubrication could *be ensured, it would be of little account what the 
bearing surface was made of,* because the journal w\3uld not actually come into 
contact with it. In practice th§ two surfaces do com^ in. contact and grit gets into 
the bearing. For these reasons it is customary to line the bearing#, with a hushing 
made of softer metal than the shaft v this preserves the journal. White or babbitt 
metal affords a good anti-friction surface, can absorb grit to sdme extent, and runs 
instead of seizing when lubrication fails. It may be rqn-in, or in the case of split • 
boxes it may be conveniently fitted in the form' of half -bushes. Harder ‘bushes 
are required for bearings which have to resist shocks ; hence the use of brass and 
bronze in the crank shaft and connecting-rod bearings of mowers. 


with each other. 
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Roller Bearings depend for their efficiency, less on lubrication than on the fact 
that the frictional resistance to rolling is less than that to sliding. Well-designed 
and accurately constructed roller bearings add considerably to the efficiency of a 
machine and reduce its consumption of lubricant : they also considerably reduce 
the effort necessary to start the machine. The fact that a machine has roller bearings, 
however, is no guarantee that it will have lighter running than another with plain 
bearings : it depends on the type and workmanship put into the making of the 
rollers and their cages. There are difficulties connected with the use of rollers, 
especially those of ensuring proper alignment : the bearings must be self-aligning. 

Ball Bearings likewise substitute* rolling for sliding frictjpn, and similarly, if 
of good design, well made, and kept in good condition, they increase the mechanical 



FK!. iso. — H«T.F-ALl(jNING RoLLER 
JouHNAE Rearing, showing Roluers 
OF Kqu\l Length and Diameter 

AND RoLLiift (« HOOVES. [ IJoffttiann .] 


Fig. 190 . Seef-alioning Ball Jour- 
nal Bearing showing Range [of 
Movement. [ Hoffmann .] 


efficiency of a machine. Like the roller type, they consume very little oil. Oil is, 
however, needed to protect the surfaces from rust and to lubricate the cage containing 
the balls or rollers. This oil must be very carefully cTiosen. The lubricant must 
contain no acid or alkali t^iat might corrode the pdlisheH surfaces. The bearings 
may be either flooded with oik for high-speed work oi**crammed with mineral grease 
for ordinary speeds : this gyeaSe should contain no solid matter. 

Generally spgaking, ball bearings*are better adapted for moderate and steady 
pressures than for heavy weights and shocks, They' Should be protected from 
grit and moisture. • , , 

Ball and roller bearings are of special value for machines with trains of pulleys : 
their snft-ll friction of rest reduces the stresses ’n ’starting and saves the belts. 

• Thrust Bearings are used where the end of a shaft has considerable thrust or pull 
in thew direction of the length of the shaft. The difficulty to be overcome is that of 
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keeping the lubricant between the rubbing surfaces. Ball bearings, which, as already 
explained, do not depend on the separation of the surfaces with an oil film, are now 
widely used to resist end thrust, as, for instance, in the hinder end of the crank shaft 
of the mower. Specially designed ball thrust-bearings are made for heavy duty. 

Collar bearings are a common variety of thrust-bearing, their principle being that 
of distributing the pressure over a surface large enough to allow of effective lubrication. 
The shaft has a number of projecting rings which bear against a corresponding series 
of rings projecting inwards from the shell of the box. Collar bearings are found in 
connection with worm gearing and on vertical shafts. 



CI^TER XIV 

THE HORSE AS A MOTOR 


The horse is the motor or prime^ mover in most farm operatio/is. From the 
mechanical point of view it may be regarded as a heat engine, since it transforms 
the heat or chemical energy of food — fuel — into wgrk 'energy. The horse converts 
about the same proportion of the heat energy of its fuel into useful work as does 
the tractor, viz. about 8 per cent. Like the tractor, the horse has to dissipate, 
as it were, a considerable proportion of energy in transporting its own body over 
the ground, so that on first principles 
the power of horses cannot be used so 
economically as that of an engine for 
driving stationary machinery. 

One of the great advantages of horse- 
over engine-power is its so-called jlexibility: 
for short periods the horse can develop a 
power several times as gre^t as its formal 
working pftwy. By reason of this flexibility horses can pull loads through soft 
places and up steep Hills and, deal with emergencies where a tractor of comparable 
working power would fail. The horse-team can be adapted to the operation for which 
it is required ; so that for worlr ^\4lerein the operator can control only a relatively 
light implement^ as in horse-hoeing, a small team-power can be used ; while in 
operations wherein the power of the team Is of more importance than the attention 
of the operator, as in heavy cultivating, a team of several horses can be utilised. 
To a great extent the horse performs its own lubrication, repairs and renewals, and 
overhauls ; and, although skill can be used to great lidvantage in the working of 
horses, there is not the sAne risk of disabling the Vholfi team by inadvertence as 
in the case of the tractor, which a clumsy operator or one lacking in mechanical 
instinct may disable in a very short time. . The horse-team is thus more reliable. 
Lastly, the horse can work under a variety of*conditions of soil, whereas the tractor 
is workable only on fairly dry and firm land. ^Ijl the matter of costs, there are opera- 
tions for which horsts are cheaper than tractors and vice versa, the deciding factor 
being the cost of man labour in each case. 

The disadvantage of the*hors3 is the facl^that it must eat whether working or 
•idle ; and if the farmer must possess sufficient power in this farm to cope with his 
work at the busiest seasoiis, he must have an excess at other times and thus incur 
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expense in feeding idle horses. Whether the costs incidental to owning a tractor 
are less than the cost of “ idle corn,” or whether the advantages of the forwardness 
of work the tractor may confer are sufficient to cover these costs depend on the 
size of the farm, or rather the number of days’ work the tractor can perform during 
the year on the farm in question. Some farmers keep the same number of horses 
with a tractor as they did without it, and thereby increase the cost of a day’s horse 
work. 


Horse-Power of Horses 

Watt considered tjiat in adopting a standatd of 33,000 foot-lbs. per minute he 
was allowing a margin of 50 per cent. Engineers and many agricultural writers 
have accepted Watt’s figure of ^2,000 foqt-lbs., per minute as the rate at which a 
horse can work a day of 8 hours. According \>o this, the horse should be rated at 
f h.p. On the other hand, 'King, the American authority on these matters, states 
that a horse can exert a pull equal to ^ oth to Jth of its weight in continuous work for 
a day of 10 hours at a pace of 2^ miles per hour. According to King, therefore, 
the power of horses of different weights is as follows : — 

Fourteen cwts., M h.p. ; 16 cwts., 1-3 h.p. ; 18 cwts., 1-5 h.p., and proportionately 
more for days of less than 10 hours. Kellner, in experiments to determine the 
food requirements of horses, worked those under test for periods of 8 hours at the 
following rates : — 

Eight cwts., 0*9 h.p. ; 12 cwts,, 1-2 h.p. ; 14 cwts., 1-3 h.p. If Watt’s figure is 
too low for the modern heavy cart horse. King’s figuf e is probably too high for average 
cpnditions of the field, where the horse has to expand part of his power in contending 
with a soft surface. It will not be far from the truth, if it be assumed that an average 
farm-horse of about 15 cwts. can work at the rate of 1 h.p. per hour for a day of 
8 hours or IJ h.p. for a day of 6 hours. 

Draw-Bar Pull 

The draught or force the horse can exert on the draught chain — comparable 
with the draw-bar pull of the tractor — depends on the nature of the surface, but also 
on the duration of thp effort. According to King, a horse can for a short period 
exert a pull equal to about half its weight, so that a team of three 15-cwt. horses 
would be able to stall a tiactol of considerable power or perhaps move a load out 
of a hole where the tractor waald fail. For continuous work, however, the draught 
and speed must be so related that the horse-power involved does not exceed about 
1 h.p. per 15 cwts. of weight bf horse. On the basis that a horse of 15 cwts. can 
work continuously for 8 hcrurs at the rate of 1 h.p., the following are fair pulls for 
different speeds and lengths of working^ day. The total work' per day is the same 
in each case, viz. 8-h.p. hours or 15,840,000 foot-lbs. 
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Pace. 

6 Hours. 

• 

7 Hours. 

8 Hours. 

10 Hours. 

Miles per 
Hour. 

Yards per 
Minute. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

U 

44 

333 

286 

250 

200 

If 

611 

286 

244 

214 

171 

2 

58| 

250 

214 

• 

00 

00 

150 


731 

200 

• 174 

150 

120 

3 

88 

« 

167 • 

143 

• 

125 • 

100 


Draught op Vehicles 

The draught of a vehicle is influenced to a certain extent by tlie type and lubrica- 
tion of the bearings, but it is dependent to a greater extent on the following four 
factors : — 1. Road surface. 2. Gross weight of vehicle. 3. Number, diameter, and 
width of tyre of the wheels. 4. Gradient of the road. 

1. Road Surface . — A hard, smooth, rigid surface may not be the best for horse 
transport ; but it offers least <^.>sistance to the rolling of the wheels of a vehicle. 
The draught on a soft yielding surface may be as much as ten times that required 
on a rigid surface. On level surfaces and with plain bearings, carts and wagons 
give the f«ll(jving average resistance per 100 lbs. of gross weight : — 

* Cart. Wagon. 


Macadam load, moderate . 

. 3 lbs. 

4 lbs 

Gravel road, fairly good . 

• 4 „ 

5 „ 

Earth roSd, dry and f^rm , • . • 

5 „ 

H ,, 

Hay stubble. „ „ 

6 „ 

n „ 

Corn ,, „ 

• 7 „ 

9 „ 

Ploughed ground, soft 

. ■: . 16 „ 

? ,, 


• . f • . . . * 

2. Weight . — On fairly rigid surfaces the traction varies in simple proportion 
to the weight of the vehick and its load. Whether this applies equally to softer 
surfaces is uncertair. : probably after a certain point.the traction per 100 lbs. becomes 
proportionately less. Accepting the rule, however, the force in lbs. required to 
pull carts and wagons of 8 and 14 cwts. lespectively will vary approximately as 
set out in the following tables: — 


[Table. 
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f 

Macadam Road. 

Hay Stubble. 

Ploughed 

Ground. 

Cart. 

Wagon. 

CJart. 

Wagon. 

Cart. 

^Empty 

27 

63 

54 

118 

134 

Load of \ ton 

61 

108 

121 

202 

302 

>» 1 »j • 

94 

153 

188 

. 286 

470 

,, H . 

128 

198 , 

255 

370 


n 2 „ . 

161 

243 

322 

454 



195. 

" 288 

, . 



n 3 . 

229 

332 ’ 

. . . 




A horse could, according to the above figures, take 2 tons on a hard level road 
with less draught than would be required by 1 ton on a hay stubble ; while a load 
of 1 ton on ploughed land would tax the strength of the animal. Not only is the 
draught of the load very heavy, but the horse has to expend considerable power 
in transporting its own weight over the soft ground. 

3. Wheels , — On firm surfaces a cart has about { lighter draught per 100 lbs. of 
gross load than a wagon, and, as shown in the preceding table, two horses have 
each less draught when a load of 1| ton is placed on each of two carts than when 

3 tons are placed on a wagon drawn by two horses, the draught being in the one 
case 128 lbs, per horse and in the other 166 lbs. per horse. A further disadvantage 
of the wagon is the discomfort and loss of po)ver of the chain horse. Whether 
these figures apply to surfaces other than hard roads has not been defiiately proved. 
It might be reasonably supposed that on softer land the front wheels of the wagon 
consolidate the track and ease the draught for the hinder wheels. • This could apply 
only when the wheels track properly and when 'the tyres of the front and hinder 
pairs are of the same width. It is well known in practice that th'^ distribution of 
the load on the wagon affects the draught on soft ground : if the weight be placed 
on the front pair, which are smaller than the hinder, they, will cut deeply into the 
ground and increase the draught, as well as make the wagon difficult to turn. 

A wide tyre gives the least’ draught under most conditions, and a width of about 

4 or 5 inches may be recoftimended for farm purposes. Wagons with low wheels 
should have wider tyres than Ure necessary for wheels of large diameter, as small 
wheels cut into the ground more than do large wheels. ''Fo’* road work the regulations 
of the local highway authority have to be obs&ved. In the county of Derby, for 
instance, carts cannot use the highway unless the width of tyre is 2 inches per ton 
of gross weight, and wagons must likewise have 1 inch per ton dft gross load. There 
are no powers to regulate the equally iihportant matter of the diameter of the wheels. 
These regulations are concerned with ^he preservation of the road surface, and not 
with the draught of the vehicle. 

4. Gradient , — A rise of 1 in 50 adds 2 lbs. to the draught per 100 lbs. of gross load ; 
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a gradient of 1 in 33 adds 3 lbs. per 100 lbs. of gross load, and with a cart on a macadam 
road this would double the draught. On soft ground the addition to the draught 
owing to gradient is small in proportion to the draught occasioned by the softness 
of the surface. In either case, however; the tractive power of the horse is reduced 
by the work of raising its own weight as well as that of the load up the hill. 

• 

Draught op Implements 

The pull required 'by farm implements on level ground and the daily performance 
required to obtain 8 h.p. hours fronr each horse is summarised in the following table. 
With regard to the last two columns it is hqpessary to point out that these take 
no account of the work done or time spent in turning and pulling the implement 
on the headland. The figures represent what would be done if the team moved 
continuously at the pace •and for the time stated.. The acreage worked ])er day in 
practice is usually less than the figures ihdicate : — 







Acres to 



Particulars of Implement 
and Soil. 


No. of 

Pace of 

make 

Time in 

1 mplerncnt. 

Draught. 

Total 

Horses 
in Team. 

the 

Team. 

8 H.P. 
Hours per 

EfToctive 

Work. 






Horse. 





Lbs. 


m.p.h. 

Acres. 

Hours. 


Furrow 10" x 7" : — 







(a) Very light, 4* lbs. 

280 

1 

•f 

M 

61 

Plough . * 

(6) Medium, 8 Ibs.jj.s.i. . 

560 

2 

li 

M 

6-1 


(c) Heavy, 12 „ ^ •„ . 

840 

3 

i| 

M 

6.1. 

• 

> Double furrow, 18* 5^, 8 lbs. 

792 

3 

If 

2*1 

6*5 

i 

9 tineo^ width ^ 9" : — 







(uj Light, 3" @ 3 lbs, . 

729 

3 

If 

101 

71 

Cultivator^ 

(b) Heavy, 5" @3 •„ 

7 •t-ines, width 5' 3" : — 

1215 

4 

H 

81 

^•6 

< 

Medium worlc, 4", 3 lbs. . 

756 

3 

If 

7-6 

6-8 

Harrow . | 

Drag, 7', 30 teeth, 280 lbs. . 
Seed, 8|', ^0 teeth, 148 lbs. 

840 

410 

3 

2 

If 
• If 

91 

151 

6-1 

8-3 

1 

Flat, 7' 20", 9J cwts. 

190 

*1 

2 

13-4 

7-9 

Roller . \ 

Cambridge,* 7' 20", I3| 

1 

1 410 

• • 

2 

2 

12-4 

7*3 

1 

cwts. . % , . 

j 


• 

• I 

Drill . \ 

Steerage, Jl^ c\fts., 13 row, 
^cup and coulter, 9" ^art. 

1 

J 

|-«50 

•i-3 

n 

(12) 

(7) 

\ 

Pole, 8 cwts., force, 12 discs, 
6" apart. ^ 

1 

j 


• • 

2 

H 

(7i) 

(7) 

Mower 

Width of cutj 4' 6" . 

Width of cut, 0' • . 

336 

2 


9 

7 

Binder 


3 

(2i) 

(10) 

(6i) 

• Potato j 

Rotary type, free land 

1 

-500 

2 

if 

3-3 

7 

digger 1 

drills 27"‘’apart. 
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Horse Pood as Fuel 

The ultimate source of all work the horse can perform is the food it consumes. 
If the work done exceeds the working equivalent of the food supplied, the horse loses 
weight ; and if the food supplied is in excess of requirements, a part of the excess 
^may be stored in the form of fat. This stored fat can be utilised to make up 
deficiency in the ration at another time. It is almost impossible to feed horses in 
such a way that they do not gain and lose weight somewhat with light and heavy 
work at different seasons of the year ; but the -more accurately the food can be 
gauged to supply the work requirement at various periods and to keep the weight 
and condition constant, the more economical the feeding. It probably takes more 
food to bring an animal back into condition than would have been required to keep 
it from losing weight. ^ * 

The first duty of the food ‘is tp supply the requirements of the body — to produce 
warmth, to drive the internal mechanism, a‘nd to repair the wear and tear of tissue. 
According to the investigations of Continental workers, the so-called daily main- 
tenance requirement is about 9*5 lbs. of nutriment in terms of starch per 1600 lbs. 
of live weight. This nutriment is contained in a daily ration of 20 lbs. of good hay 
and 5 lbs. of oats. The horse requires the above nutriment when idle. 

The energy required for work must come from food supplied in excess of the above 
stated maintenance requirement. According to the same investigators, 1 lb. of 
nutriment in terms of starch can produce about 780 foot-tons of work. As 1 h.p. 
hour equals 884 foot-tons, the ration must supply 884-^780=1-13 lbs. of starch 
equivalent per h.p. hour of work, over and above the maintenance requirement. 
One pound of oats contains -63 lb. of starch equivalent, hence 1-8 lb. of oats are 
equivalent to 1 h.p. hour of work. For 8 hours work the extra ration would have to 
contain the same amount of nutriment as about 14 lljs. of oat«. The total ration 
would then be 20 lbs. of hay and 19 lbs. of oats. For details of tl?e composition of 
foods and the method of compounding rations to supply the same nutriment as the 
above quantity of oats, the reader is referred to text-books dealing with feeding, such 
as Hairs Feeding of Crops and Stock, Kellner’s Scientijk Feeding of Animals, and 
Professor Wood’s pamphlet issued by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

^ JFuel Efficiency 

The horse transforms the he&t or chemical energy of food into work energy, but 
like other motors it can turn only a fraction of the food energy into actual effective 
work. In the first place, it digests only about 50 per cent, of the hay and 70 per 
cent, of the oats it consumesfr • Then about half the energy contained in the digested 
food material is required for the internal needs of the horse’s body. Of the surplus 
available for actual work, the horse converts about 26 per cent, into work energy. 
The net result in work is less than 10 p;^r cent, of the energy contained in th^ food 
supplied. c 

The comparison with an oil-engine may be made as follows ;--For 8 h.p. hou^ of 
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work the horse requires 20 lbs. of hay and 19 lbs. of oats, or, per h.p. hour, 2J lbs. 
each of hay and oats. The heat value of 1 lb. of hay is about 6500 B.Th.U., ai^i that 
of 1 lb. of oats 7200 B.Th.U. The total heat in the hourly ration is therefore 33,350 
B.Th.U. Now, if all this heat energy were converted into work energy without loss, 
then, since 2545 B.Th.U. are equivalent to 1 h.p. hour, the food contains energy 
equivalent to 13 h.p. hours. But as the horse generates only 1 h.p. hour on that^ 
quantity of food, its fuel efficiency is only 7-7 per cent. 

A good oil-engine requires about J lb. of paraffin per h.p. hour. As 1 lb. of paraffin 
contains 18,000 B.Th.U., | lb. contains 13,500 B.Th.U. ; and if this were wholly 
converted into work energy, it would yield 5-3 h.p. hours. The efficiency of such an 
engine is, therefore, 18*9 per cent., or more'tj^an double that of the horse. Steam- 
engines have an efficiency of per cent. * 

The comparison with tractors* is less unfavourable to the horse. Twenty-five new 
demonstration tractors working on firm land in, the* 1921 trials at Shrawardine 
averaged 1*46 pint of fuel per hour pei^ h.p. at the draw-bar. A pint of paraffin 
weighs a trifle over 1 lb. ; hence the fuel requirement of the tractor was just double that 
of the stationary oil-engine. Their average efficiency was, therefore, 9-5 per cent. 
The cost of fuel per h.p. hour is about 2^d., as compared with about 3jd. in the case 
of the horse. Tractors that have had some wear in ordinary hands, and when working 
under less favourable conditions, do not give such a high efficiency as the above. 
Fuel cost is not, however, the only expense in connection with either horses or tractors. 
Consideration of the statements of the costs in connection with the two kinds of power 
shows that the power costs mudi the same from each source ; the advantage of the 
tractor lies in the economy of man labour, when the implement is of sufficient width 
to utilise the full power of the engine. 

UosT OF Horse Labour 

The principal item in the cost oi horse labour is the food ; but the cost per day or 
per h.p. hour i% greatly affected by the actual number of effective working days in 
the year. A horse weighing 1600 lbs. retjuires the equivalent of 20 lbs. of hay and 
5 lbs. of oats as a maintenance ration. This is the minimum food requirement for idle 
days and the basal ration for working days. To this ratjon must be added the 
equivalent of If lb. of oats for every h.p. hour of worte Ten hours’ work at the rate 
of one h.p. would entail the consumption of 17^ lb#, of dkts in addition to the main- 
tenance requirement ; 8 h.p. hours would require 44 lbs., of oats, or a total daily 
ration of 20 lbs. of hay and 49 lbs. of oats. This is Jiot a complete account of the 
principles of feeding horses, and oat^and hay*are not the only foods available : during 
part of the year on many farms the horses c^n be cheaply fed as regards part of their 
ration by grazing o» pasture.^ T^he following estimate is, however, based on oats and 
hay, the 8-hoius ration being fed on 200 work days and the maintenance ration on 
165 idle days. 


[Table. 
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Annml Cost of Keeping a Heavy Hcyjrse . — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Food—hay, 20 lbs. x365 days =3 J tons at £3 . 

9 

15 

0 

oats, 6 „ x l^ „ 1 4 g 

„ 19 „ x200 „ j . 

22 

0 

0 

Shoeing, 4 new sets at 12s., 4 removals at 7s 

3 

16 

0 

Depreciation, £604 12 years 

5 

0 

0 

Interest and risk, 7J per cent, on average value of £30 

2 

5 

0 

Depreciation and repair of harness, £12^8 

1 

10 

0 

Litter, 6 lbs. per day=l ton at £2 . 

2 

0 

0 

Veterinary expenses and sundries 

0 

14 

0 

. ^ Gross total 

. £47 

0 

0 


Deduct— Manurial residues : — 


Hay , . £2 13 0 

Oats . . / . . .'.110 

Straw 0 6 0 

4 0 0 

Net total. . . £43 0 0 

Cost per day’s work— £43^200—48. 4d. — 

Cost per liorse-power hour=4s. Id.-^S— 6Jd. 

The cost of a day’s work by tractor is estimated in another chapter at £2, 5s. 3d. 
with labour, or £1, 18s. 3d. without labour costs.' In that example a daily fuel 
consumption of 14J gallons is assumed. If the tractor performs 1 h.p. hour on 1^ 
pint of fuel, its daily performance on 14| gallons •wjll be 77 h.p. hours at the draw-bar. 
(’^his might be 7 hours’ work or a speed of 2| m.p.h. and a pull of 1650 Ibse The engine 
would develop about 22 h.p. at the brake or pulley to give this power at the draw-bar.) 
The cost per draw-bar h.p. hour is thus 38s. 3d.-f77=5|d., as compared with 6| in 
the ■’case of the horse. It is necessary to emph&sifee, however, that orfy efficient 
tractors working under favourable conditions can perfoj'm 1 h.p. hmv on IJ pint of 
fuel. 

A horse of less weight than 15 cwts. costs less per day to feed, but rather more 
per h.p. hour of work. , Kellner has shown that the larger horse has a greater food 
efficiency than the smaller. "Kie cost of horse keep can be reduced by the economical 
selection of foods and the fise of grass-land. A reduction in the annual cost by £7 
reduces the cost per h.p. hour by* about Id. The cost of work per acre can be reduced 
by the adoption of larger teanas and of implements whh;h pnjBible^the opera toi; to ride 
and thus avoid his limiting the pace of the team.** Larger teams cani^ot, however, be 
expected to turn headlands as* small a^ those allowed the ordinary pair. 

« 

Cost per Acre of Team Work 

Disregarding the charges for the use of implements, the following figures represent ' 
the cost of certain farm operations by horse-power : — 
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Operation. 

Land or 
Depth. 

No. of 
Horses. 

Acres 
per Day. 



Light 

1 

1 



Medium 

2 

• 1 

Ploughing 


Heavy 

3 ' 

• 1 



Medium 

3 

2 

( 

Light 

3 

. . 

Cultivating - 

Heavy 

4 * 

8 

1 

Mediunv 

* 3 

7 

Harrowing 

Seed 

2 

12 • 


• 

Cost per Acre. 

« 

Remarks. 

Horses. 

Man. 

Total. 


— 

— 


< 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 


4 4 

6 0 

10 4 


8 8 

0 0 

14 8 


13 0 

6 0 

J9 0 


•g (i 

3 0 

9 0 


1 5- 

0 8 

2 1 , 

] Not so deep 

2 2 

0 9 

2 11 

> as tractoi 

1 10 1 

, 0 10 

2 0 

j cultivating. 

0 9 

0 0 

1 3 



Harnessinc ANT) Hitohino the Team 

Gollars.-\n some parts of the Continent breast harness is commonly used insteac 
of a collar ; but it has at least one objectionable feature-the neck strap causes dis 
comfort and not infreTpiently sores where it rests on the top of the neck. 

Many horses suffer discomfost owing to the collar hanging on the top of the neclc . 



II , PkotA Method of attaching 

Fl.1. 192.-ATTWHMEST OF ( IIAJN HoilSfc tlO* \ HoHSE. 

wmicfl rrNisHEs,THE,TTEAK’ Horses , citai.ns us - 

Neck py causing Down -Thrust 

THE Collar. e i 

there should be spate to insejt four tingersMween the neck the 

collar. Horses soon becoipe fatigued when Vorking with weight on the neck , 
this and other reasons shafts are preferable t® ^ole yoking. , ,, , . . 

A loose-fitting collar chafes the animal’s shoulders, but there should be wnst room 

.tz.. ra tog^Vce .t Ih. .ia». m. «.ii» d.o..w b. Hdrf » ..ch . 
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4 



Fig. 194. — Three-Horse Yoke for Pole 
Implement. 


way that it does not rock during 
work, but bears evenly on the 
shoulders. 

Saddles,— The saddle must not 
touch the backbone, and the pad- 
ding must contain no knots. The 
ridge chain should be properly lubri- 
cated to prevent the movement 
being transmitted to the saddle. 

' Hooking . — When working horses 
in line, as in ploughing “ out at 
length,” the rear or phill horse 
should have a cart saddle and ridge 
chain withi which to bear the down- 
thrust due to the pull of the fore 
horses. To reduce this down-thrust, 
the chains of the fore horse should 
be attached at least 18 inches behind 
the hames of the rear horse. As 
nearly as possible the chains should 
all draw straight from the swingle- 
tree. 
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or manometer. In high-pressure enginjgs the working pressure of steam may be about 
200 lbs. per square inch. When necessary the valves can be set to admit steam at 
practically boiler pressure into the cylinder for the entire length of the piston stroke. 
This, of course, gives the highest power ; but it is wasteful of steam and fuel, since* 
the steam is released through the exhaust while still possessing its full pressure. In 
ordinary economical working, the slide-valve cuts off the steam when the piston is 
about one-quarter to three-eighths of the way along the cylinder. The steam enclosed 

in the cylinder then presses the piston for- 
ward to the end of the stroke by expansion. 
At the end of the stroke the slide-valve 
uncovers the exhaust port, allowing the 
spent , steam to escape, and at the same 
time opens the other inlet port, admitting 
live steam to the other side of the piston. 

SiTPERHKATER.— Ordinarily the spent 
steam leaves the exhaust with consider- 
able force — this represents so much lost 
energy. If the inlet port were cut off 
earlier, to allow of greater expansion in 
the cylinder, there would obviously be 
less loss of energy in the exhaust. There 
is, however, a limit to the expansion allow- 
able, since steam tends to condense on 
expanding ; but if the steam is super- 
heated ^before admission to the cylinder a 
greater expansion may be allowed without 
fear of coijjdexisatiou. A superheater — 
which consists of tubes that conduct the 
steam • thVough some part of the furnace 
before it enters the cylinder — may reduce 

UftVtCFVW, j I «/ •/ 

6 n.h.p.— 12-3 b.h.}). Steam and fuel consumption by about 

20 per cent. 

Simple and Compcxund Bngines. — Another device for taking more power out of 
the steam before releasing it into the atmosphere is to have two (or more) cylinders 
into which the steam is admittM successively. The steam first enters the small or 
high-pressure cylinder auid, aftet driving the piston of this, it completes its expansion 
in a large low-pressure cylinder : by the time it reaches the ,atmpsphere thery is little 
power left in it. These “ compound ” engines *run very quietly an(} consume about 
25-30 per cent, less steam (fVater) an^ hael than single-cylinder or “ simple ” engines. 
Farm engines are not fitted with condeijsers : the condenser is ^another economising 
device that utilises the heat of the ‘exhaust steam fo/ warming the water fed to 
the boiler. ‘ i » • * 

There are three methods of rating the power of steam -engines—in terms of’ 
“ Nominal,” “ Indicated,” and “ Brake ” horse-poWer. 
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Nominal HoR8E-PowER.-The farmer is at first puzzled to understand how a small 
tractor can reasonably be rated at 25 h.p., while the thrashing engine has beengenerally 
described as of 6-7 . or 8 h.p. The latter is in terms of nomwol h.p. 1 he use ot 
this term dates back to the time when eteam-engines were first introduced ; an , 
although engine-builders have tried to break away from the practice of rating m these 

terms, buyers have clung to the old method. • u \ • lo— 

Nominal h.p. is calculated from the diameter of the cylinder ; (in inches)-:- lU- 



V 


^ Fig. 198. — CoMPoifsi) Traction Engine. 

6 n.h.p.-«3 b.h.p. ; boiler pressure, 180 lbs. ; cyliiirlers, 5^'^ and 9 ; 
revs., 100 : weight in work, 11| ton»; hauls \o tons ; fly-wheel, 


stroke, 12" ; 



n h p Thus an engine with a cylinder 7 inches in diameter would be rated at about 
Shi nominal. IB mutual b.h.p. might be 15. TheWn fo, I ... 
in the fact that the moderli engine is about three tifiies powerful as wp.8 y 

an engine of the same diameter of cylinder. In.some casesihe n.h.p. represents the 
b.h.p. ppwer developed ijith atsteam pres.sure of 30 lbs.* per square inch ; but engines 

now work at much higher pressures. • . . .^ • . i , 1,0 

Indicated HoRSE-PowER.-Thc i.h.p. of.ai) engine iS the power imparted to the 
piston. It is obviou^that this.will depend upon the size of the cylinder-diameter and 
length of stroke oi piston-and on the pressure 6f the steam on the pMton. The average 
pressutb on the piston depends Raso on what point in the stroke the steam is cut ofi 
• If the steam is cut off when the piston is only a quarter of the way along the cylinder, 
less power will be developed than if the steam acted on the piston for three-quarters 
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of the stroke , but the h.p. developed in the former case would be more economical 
of steam and fuel than in the latter. It would as a rule be difficult to maintain a full 
pressure of steam for long, if the steam were allowed to run into the cylinder for thtee- 
quarters of the piston stroke ; the boiler and furnace would not be of sufficient 
capacity. For a short time, however, a steam-engine can be worked at a higher power 
, than its normal continuous working power : steam is raised to the maximum safe 
pressure, and the setting of the slide-valve is altered so that the steam is cut off later 
in the stroke. Owing to this adaptability, the steam-engine is said to be flexible.’’ 
Oil- and petrol-engines do not possess this flexibility. 

The horse-power a steam-engine is not calculated or ascertained on what the 
engine can do when running “ all out ” for a short time, but on its economical normal 
working power.. This means the power developed when the steam port is closed at, 
say, one- third of the piston stroke, or whatever may be the normal valve setting. The 
pressure behind the piston during the first third of the stroke will be about the same as 
that in the boiler. For the remaining two-thirds of the piston stroke there is gradu- 
ally falling pressure. The mean effective 'pressure during the complete stroke can be 
ascertained experimentally by means of an instrument known as an indicator. For 
the purposes of a rough estimate, however, the pressure on the piston may be taken 
to be half the boiler pressure up to 100 lbs. per square inch, and two-fifths of the boiler 
pressure above 100 lbs. This applies to simple engines. In compound engines it is 
the pressure on the low-pressure piston that is taken for purposes of calculation ; 
and this may be taken at about one-quarter to one-fifth of the boiler pressure. 

The formula for calculating i.h.p. is foot-pounds of work done by the piston per 
minute-^ 33,000 foot-lbs. per minute. 

' l.e. PxAxLxN4-33;00p, 

where P=mean effective pressure on piston in lbs. per square* inch. (This may be 
h 01 1 of the gauge pressure.) 

A = area of piston in square inches 

L= length of piston stroke in feet. 

N=number of strokes ^er minute (usually twice nuniber of revs.). 

Examples~il) One of Nicholson’s vertical engines (rated at 2| n.h.p. or 5-4 b.h.p.) 
has a cylinder 5 inches in diameter ; stroke, 8 inches ; speed, 180 r.p.m. What is its 
i.h.p. at a boiler pressure of 80 lbs. per square inch ? ‘ • 

''PxAxLxN4-33,000 ^ 


xradius^pj. 




x(180x2)-r 33,000=0:7 


i.h.p. 


ing b.h.p. at 90 per cent, of the i 




(2) One of Marshall’s single-cylinder traction engines (rated at 6 n.h.p. or 21 b.h.p.) 
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has a cylinder 8 inches in diameter ; stroke, JO inches ; speed, 160 r.p.m. What is 
its i.h.p. at a boiler pressure of 150 lbs. per square inch ? 

^150X?^X (y X 16^X (160X 2)^33,000=24-4 i.h.p. 

, , 24-4 x 90 

Taking b.h.p. at 90 per cent, of the i.h.p., ■ b.n.p. 

Brake Horse-Power. — This is the net useful effect the engine can produce as 
determined by means of a brake on the fly-wheel or pulley. Jt is approximately W 
per cent, of the i.h.p., more or less, according Jo the “ mechanical efficiency of the 
engine. Since the b.h.p. of an engine r^resents a definitely measurable quantity 
of power, it affords a better indication of working capacity than does a nominal rating. 
An average 4-6-inch thrashing mill requires about 10 or 12 b.h.p., a chopper about 
5 or 6 b.h.p. ; thus to drive the pair the engine would have to develop 15-18 b.h.p. 

Fuel Consumption.— Steam-engines show very wide variation in their fuel 
requirements, a fact brought out very prominently when coal for thrashing was 
rationed. There are two principal factors : (1) the steam requirement per b.h.p. 
per hour, and (2) the quantity of steam raised per pound of fuel consumed. 

Simple engines consume about 35 lbs. of steam per b.h.p. per hour ; while arge 
compound engines with superheaters may require only one-third of this quantiy. 
For steam economy there must be no leakage of steam past the piston or the slide- 
valve or through the stuffing-boxes ; the piston and valve must be properly lubricated 

force pumps are now used — with a class of oil suitable for steam-engines. Obvious y 

T)ower will be wasted and steam consumption increased if the exhaust pipe becomes 
choked up* wkh dirt or deposit from a volatile lubricant. The higher the working 
pressure, the less the* steam requirement for the same power. 

Theoretically impound of average steam coal should raise 10 lbs. of water at 50^ h. 
to steam a^^ 100 lbs. pressure. Ih practice 7 lbs. of steam per lb. of coal is considered 
good boiler efficiency. Bad water may cover the boiler tubes with an incrustation 
or sediment that prevents the heat from ‘the furnace being properly conducted to 
the water. This will not only hinder the raising of steam, but also occasion heavy 
fuel consumption ; for these and other reasons tht^ tubes must be kept clean. 
Likewise the flues must be kept free from sooty deposit that would also prevent 
conduction. Obviously t!ic more black smoke passing away at the .funnel, the 

greater the loss* of fuel.* * * * 

Assuming 7 lbs. of st^am phr lb. of coal, an engine using 35 lbs. of steam per b.h.p. 
per hour would require 5 lbs. of coal,*while one using only 12 lbs. of steam would need 
only U lb. of coal per b.h.p. per hour. In tke^B.A.S.B, trials, the fuel requirements 
of the prize engines*in 1850 ^nd in 1872 w^re 7J lbs. and 2i lbs. respectively. An 
engine driving a thrashing drum and choppef . requiring together 17 b.h.p. would at 
5 lbs. per b.h.p. per hour require^! cwt. of coal per hour or 6 cwts. per^8 hours work. 
Even allowing there is a loss of heat in stopping for the night, dtc., it is evident that 
many itinerant thrashing^enginej^ require more than 5 lbs. of coal per h.p. hour. 
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An engine requiring 5 lbs. of coal p$r b.h.p. per hour is really very wasteful, as it 
converts only about 4 per cent, of the heat energy of the coal into actual work. A 
coal consumption of 1? lb. represents a conversion of 10 J per cent, of the energy, 
which is comparable with an oil consumption of 1 J pint per b.h.p. per hour in an oil- 
engine. 

^ The cost of fuel per b.h.p. per hour is as follows : — 

Simple engine at 5 lbs. of coal at 40s. per ton . ’ . .Id. 

Compound „atl5 „ „ at „ „ ... Jd. 

Oil „ at § pint of paraffin at Is. per gallon . . Id. 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
Petrol-, oil-, and gas-engines are grouped together undei‘ the description of internal 



Fio. 199. — Oil-Engine, 5 Il.H.P., driving Barn Ma chinery. [ Pelkr '< Ltd ,] 

combustion engines. They, like steam-, engines, derive their power from heat, but the 
combustion whereby 4he heat is produced takes place inside the cylinder instead of in 
a separate furnace. ^ , 
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Advantages. — Having no furnace and boijer, and being fed automatically, they do 
not require the constant attendance during running that steam-engines need, (large 
steam plant is often automatically fed with fuel) ; hence they are economical of labour. 
They occupy relatively little space and may be put down with fewer restrictions as to 
position, etc., than boilers impose. They start up immediately or with little delay, 
and there is no fire to consider— or loss of energy — when stopped. Engines of small „ 
powers can be had which work (juite economically. For these reasons internal com- 
bustion engines arci specially well adapted for driving barn machinery, hor traction 



•pFio. 200. — Section TiniftiTifH Fouk-Stuokk Petkol-Pai.afkin Engine. 
\Crofid(‘if “ P ” Tupr.\ 


work, where economy of weight is a consideration, the absence of boiler and furnace 
and the smaller storage 'capacity necessary for fuel iind water make the internal 

combustion engine sjiecially suitable. ^ i i i r xj • 

Disadvantages.— The'^isadvantages of this class^of engine are : tae lack of flexi- 
bility ; the shofik and vfbration ])roduced by the ex|)»osions^which shorten the life of 
the engine and render it more liable to break down ; and, in some types, the delicacy 
of adjustment required to ensure satisfactory running! In the matter of cost of fuel 
per b.h.p.. there are districts where coal is pot availabk; ; but even where coal is 
available at fair ])rice*, crude-f)il engines compare favourably with the best steam plant. 

Internal Combustion. -Internal combustion engines of different classes have 
much m common. The [iress'ure impelling-the niston forward is in each case due to the 
• expansion of hot gases. “ Cold ’’ air is admitted into the (^linde/ and alter admission 
heated to a high temperature by the combustion in the cylinder of a small quantity 
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of fuel, introduced either in admixture with the air or separately injected. The 
combustion takes place so rapidly as to produce an explosion. 

Compression, — To ensure sufficiently rapid combustion, the mixture of air and fuel 
vapour is ignited under compression ; but the amount of compression at the time of 
ignition must not be such as to cause too sudden combustion, otherwise the engine 
,will “ knock.” For this reason the spark is retarded when a petrol or paraffin engine 
is running under heavy load and receiving more than a normal supply of ‘‘ mixture ” 
in the cylinder. Compression also produces heat— as may be observed when inflating 
a tyre — and in engines fed with a mixture of air and fuel vajiour, high compression 
may cause ignition before the proper moment. The liability to pre-ignition is greatest 
when the mixture is already heated before admission to tlie cylinder — as in petrol- 
paraffin engines— and to check the tendency, some engines are provided with a device 
for spraying water into the cylinder when working under heavy load. 

Cooling. — Owing to the heat pnxiuced by tlbe combustion inside the cylinder, it 
is necessary to jirovide means of checkin^^ the rise of temjierature of the cylinder 
and working parts. The temperature must be kept from rising to the point at which 
the lubricating oil would be carbonised : when this occurs, the hot gases escape past 
the piston rings, compression fails, and ultimately the piston seizes in the cylinder. 

A. Petrol-Engines 

Advantages and Disadvantages. — Petrol has two disadvantages : it is ex- 
pensive, and it is so highly inflammable as to be d^Pngerous. Another property not 
always understood is that it expands considerably on warming ; so a petrol tank or 
vessel should never be filled up full, especially an engine tank. As a fuel it is much 
superior to paraffin, being less sensitive to incorrect adju.stments of air and vapour ; 
it volatilises at ordinary temperatures ; and it is not liable to condense and find its 
way past the piston rings. The petrol -engine starts u}) without previous lamp heat- 
ing; it is comparatively clean and reliable; and iS fitted with suitable^carburet^^” 
and control of the supply of fuel mixture, it can be run at differej^t speeds (up 
the maximum for which the engine is designed) and produce great power in relati 
to weight. Where these are important considerations- as in motor cars— the use 
paraffin is not entertained. ,And where quick starting afid freedom from trou 
are more important than cost»of fuel per hour, as in small engines used intermittent 
petrol-engines are ])referr#d. For continuous running a# a fixed speed, and wh 
the power requirement's suchpas to make the cost of, fuel ^ consiiferation, parai 
and crude oil or gas-engine^ are preferable. In fiwm engines petrol is used 
powers up to about 3 b.h.p, , • • • 

Otto Cycle. — The majority of petrol — as well as gas and some dll —engines w( 
on the Otto four-stroke cycle, diagralmmatically represented in ,+he following figuD 
and many of the remarks respecting the* management of petrol- engines apply equa 
to engines running on oil or gas. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

High-speed engiaes, making 700-1000 revolutions per minute, and those w 
splash (crank case) lubrication are generally arranged in the vertical manner, a 
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slow speeds as horizontal engines. The vertical arrangement saves floor space ; 
but as regards accessibility there are advantages on both sid(‘s. There ai'e also 
arguments on both sides in the matter of high- or slow-speed working. 

Valves. — The valves are “ timed ” to lift and fall back into their seatings at the 
proper moments. They are lifted by rotating cams, and are returned to and held 
in their seatings by spiral springs. It is necessary not only that tlie timings b(4 
correct, but also that the valves lift well off their seatings. return quickly and firmly 
into place, and make gas-tight joints. 

The valve springs sometimes break, and after a certain length of time they may 
become weak. The valve stcans w^ar and shorten, so that thjin^ do not lift the valve 



Fia. 201.— l)rAr.H.^MM\Tic Represent \T if)X of the Otto Cycle. 


high enou^i ; and occasionally ii.stem gets bent so that it does not move freely 
in its guides, goinetimes also the valve tap[)ets are misadj listed and do not allow 
the valves to seat properly In any cas'fe, valves require occasional cleaning and 
perhaps grinding in. 

Valve trouble may Ce suspected as one of the ca,uses qf loss of power due to 
poor compression, i.c. the engine? is too easily turned ftn the compr(\ssion stroke and 
there is no elasticity in tHe cylinder. Before removing the valves, thej^prings and 
stems should bft examifled. ,If these are in order, t*ie ne.>^ cause to suspect is the 
accumulation of carbon between the bearing surtaces :*the inlet valve may be dirtier 
than the exhaust, •rhe* removal of •carbon rfoes no? involve special grinding. The 
exhaust valve is more apt to become pitted„owing to life heat of the exhaust gases. 
To grind valves in, •they have to be taken out, then rotated —a slow process— on 
their seatings in ihe presence'^of a paste containing emery powder. The valve, etc., 
shouldobe well cleaned (jf th*is paate before re-a.^sembling. 

Piston Rings. — Another cause of poor compression is leakage fJast the piston 
rings. In engines that s^and idle for long intervals — as do farm engines — the piston 
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Cable fix>m 



rings often become gummed up with old oil. Rinsing the cylinder with petrol or 
paraffin may be all that is needed to remove the trouble. Worn piston rings, how- 
ever, do not enable the oil to make a gas-tight joint with the cylinder walls, and new 
rings have to be fitted. Insufficient pr unsuitable cylinder oil may also be the cause 
of j)oor compression : oil of sufficient btxly is needed. 

Decarbonising.-— After a certain length of running the accumulation of carbon 
on the end of the piston and in the head of the cylinder becomes so thick as to require 
removal. The engine (piickly becomes carbonised when running with a wrong 
“ mixture,” bad fuel, or unsuitable or excess of lubricant. The removal of the carbon 

is a simple matter in engines of which the cylinder 
head is .detachable : it is merely chipped and scraped 
off 'with an old knife, taking care to keep the carbon 
particles from getting under the piston rings. Before 
rejdacing the piston, wash* the cylinder and piston 
well with pafaffin and lubricatci the bright parts. 

Ignition.— Most of the ordinary working troubles 
in connection with petrol -engines are the minor 
ones connected with the ignition system. If the 
magneto is of a reputable make, it will rarely be 
necessary to suspect failure at this end. Sometimes 
the insulating coat round the wire that connects the 
magneto with the sparking plug is frayed or broken, 
and the current escafles into some other part of the; 
engine (short circuits) instead of passing through 
the sparking plu^. The more common ignition 
troubles, however, are due to the failure of the sp^rk at th(5 plug ppinl^, due to 
dirty points, incorrect spark-gap, or broken ]:)orcelains,^ 

AVhen an engine begins to misfire, and there is no reason to .^uspiict failure or 
misadjustment of the fuel supply, suspicion may^rest on the sparking plug. If a 
wooden -handled screw-driver be laid so that the metal part touch<>s some part of 
the cylinder while the jioint almost touchffjs the top of* the plug rod, a good spark 
should jump across the gap on tripping the magneto or revolving the fly-wheeL 
I f no sucli spark can be obtained, it may be supposed that the current has an easier 
path through the plug. 

Before removing the plug, test the spark at the end of th^ cable : if a spark cannot 
be obtained when the encj of th^ wire is held about one-.thirtfeth of ai? inch from the 
cylinder, then the trouble is due either to short circuiting from the wire or to some- 
thing wrong in the magneto, wi(n whicK it is nofr proposed to deal here. 

On removing the plug — it is usual to, have spares so that the engine may not have 
to stand — it may be found that the nickel rod, the points, and other parts adjoining 
are covered with soot or with dirty oil.- In either case the electric current can flow 
from the central rod through the soot oy dirty oil to the metal shell or “ body*,” and 
thence via the cylinder back to the magneto, without having to jump the spark gap. 
The remedy is to clean the plug. A broken porcelain is easily detected. Regarding 


Fig. 202.— Diaorammatk; .Section 
( iF H.T. Sl'AKKlNG J‘LL{i. 
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the width of spark gap, the tendency of b^inners is to open the points too wide : 
the maximum gap allowable is about one-thirtieth of an inch. The current will not 
jump so wide a gap when the plug is in the cylinder— under compression — as it will 
when the plug is lying on the top of the cylinder. 

The magneto is ordinarily timed to make the spark just before the piston reaches 
the end of the compression 
stroke. The engine may have 
a lever which enables the 
operator to advance or retard 
the spark, i.e. cause the spark 
to occur earlier or later than 
the normal, to suit the varia; 
tions in the load and the fuel 
mixture. Running with a 
retarded spark causes over- 
heating, a ])itted exhaust valve, 
and high fuel consumption. 

Magnetos. -There are 
various kinds of magneto. 

The hiffh-fcnsioH nnigncfo - - 
one that possesses seeoiidary 
or induction roils - produc^^s 
an intense spark and oses the 
familiar typ(‘ of jump-spark* 
plug. 1^1 engines of two or • 
more cylinclers, or in high- 
speed single - ('ylinder engfties, 
the rotarif paitern of higli- ^ 
tension magneto is fitted. In 
slow-speed engines the rotary 
magneto is not very satisfac- 
tory, the spark being wry weak fia Sia.-Snowisu Tbu- Pbvhr and Low-Tension 

at low speed, hor this type ot [Cwssky,] , 
engine the oscillating maf net o is * ^ 

preferable. OperatedJ.)y a push rod and springs, it produces its full spark irrespec- 
tive of the speed of the engipe ; for which reason this pattern of magneto also starts 
the eiljgine better MianPthe rotary.^ On larger engi«ies the latter is often fitted with 
an impulse starting-device. 

The low-tensionjnagneto is also of the o'scMlating type, but jiroduces a current of 
insufficient vobage to jump the gap of a, high-tension sparking plug. The low- 
tension ignition block causes a spark by the movement ®f*one of the contact points 
away from the other during tlie flow ol th*e current. This l^ind ot ignition system 
is suitable for 8 low^-spe^;d engines ; it has the merit of simplicity ; and if the igniter 
contacts are kept clean, and renewed wdien w'orn, it gives good results. 
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Carburetter. — Before petrol will ignite, it must be vaporised and mixed with a 
certain proportion of fresh air. The vapour may ignite when mixed with about 
thirty times its volume of air ; but the combustion will be incomplete, as shown by 
the production of black smoke and^of gases capable of burning in the presence of 
further supplies of air. If, however, the proportion of air and vapour be 50 to 1, 
. complete combustion wmII be possible ; and it is only by complete combustion that 
the engine can run with economy of fuel and keep a clean cylinder head. 

The function of the (carburetter or mixer is to vaporise the petrol and mix the 
vapour uniformly with about fifty times its volume of air. A slightly richer mixture 

gives greater power, but a 
heavier fuel consumption ; 
hence it is used only in emer- 
gency. A weaker mixture 
may cause the engine to 
pink.” Uniformity of 
mixing is, however, of great 
importance, because for 
complete combustion each 
minute particle of fuel must 
come in contact with its 
proper supply of air. In 
view of the basic function 
of this part, it may be 
readily understood how the 

, , „ . „ efficiency of a carburetter 

riG. 204. — Low-Tensign Iumtion Block op (jas-Knoine,» . ’ 

\Cro^4n/] 01 * its adjustments may 



Current Hows from magneto through lawrr pinto “ point ” at left I aflfect the running and the 
end; then through contact breaker above it, until on tri])ping - , . f' ^ r 

lever near oil-cup contact ia broken and spark is produced. ^ lUCl COnsUiUptlon Oi ail en- 
gine. If the exhaust gases 

are visibly loaded with sooty fumes, the combustion ic very incom])lete. (Bluish 
fumes come from the lubricant, and their absence may suggest insufficient oil.) 

The essential feature of the common carburetter is an air tube — the induction 
pipe — containing a petrol-spfaying nozzle or “ jet.” The tube is narrowed or 
“ choked ” in the region where the jet is placed ; one end js open and the other con- 
nects with the inlet port of the engine. During the suctiop stroke, of the engine 
the vacuum causes air to rush through the induction tube and the petrol to spray 
from the nozzle. The petrol frjjst immediately becomes /apour, which mixes with 
the air entering the cylinder. 

The size of the jet and its position" in the tube affect the performance of the 
carburetter. A relatively large nozzle may give too rich a mixture and heavy fuel 
consumption : too small q. jet will make starting difficult, give too weak a mixture 
at slow speeds, and prevent the engine developing its full power. 

Stationary engines usually have a simple carburetter ip which the level of the 
petrol is kept constant by means of an overflow pipe. In motor cars ' and 
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tractors the carburetter has a float, opening and shutting a needle valve as the 
_ fuel is taken. 

Governing, — Thefloat- 

Needla Vdiye feed carburetter is usually 

*^***^^.. associated with throttle 

?P (Oif t control of the speed of 



\fuet from 
Pump 


Fia. 20o. — DiAGiiAMM \Tic Section of Floatless Caubuuettuh. 


the engine, i.e. a sliding 
shutter in the induction 
tube regulates the 
d]jaught through the 
latter. Stationary en- 
gines fommonly have 
hit - and - miss governors : 
when the speed of th^ 
engine begins to exceed 
the proper rate, no “ inix- 
.ture ” is admitted to the 
cylinder, and an explo- 
sion is omitted. When 
the engine is running idle, one explosion should carry the fly-wheel round for several 
revolutions ; under heavy load, 
several explosions will occur^ 
before one is omitted. If the 
governor is sticking, the bangs 
and misses will occuir in series : 
perhaps thfee explosions in 
succession followed by thiee 
misses : this m^ans irregular 
running. 

HoRSE-Pof^ER OF PeTROL- 
Engtnes. — The actual i.h.p. 
and b.h.p. can be determined 
only by actual tests. These tests 
are regularly made by builders 
of high-class engines ; but the 
power of engines is ^ rated ” 
according to one ^or ^ther 'of 
the many formulae tliat have been*proposed. 

1. R.A.C, Formula . — 


f/dat Le^^er 



Fuel Pipe 


Fia, 200. — IDiagram uk J^oat-Feed Carburetter. 


H.p.-^- W. 


d- Bore pf cylinder Jii inches. 
u=Niftnber of cylinders.^ 


Although adopted by the taxation authorities, this formula is of little value for 
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estimating h.p. : it ignores length of piston stroke and the number of revolutions 
per minute. A Ford-car engine is rated thus : — 

•4 X 3-75 X 3-75 X 4=22-5 h.p.=£23 tax. 

d=Bore of cylinder in inches. 

.V— Length of piston stroke in inches. 

Number of revs. })er minute. 

Number of cylinders. 

This is the formula generally adopted by British tractor builders. As will be 
seen from the following table, it , gives a useful indication of the actual maximum 
b.h.p. of an engine of the petrol type. The figures are taken from the Report of the 
Shravmdine Tractor Trials, 1921, published by the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders : — 


2. R.A.S.E. Formula . — 

d'^xsxrxn 


H.p.= 


15,4()() 



. CH linders or Pistons. 

Normal 


Max. B.H.P. 

Make of Engine or 
Tractor. 

Xo. 

Bore. 

vStroke. 

Keva. ])er 
Min. 

Bated 

ir.p. 

ascertained in 
Shrawardine 
Test. 

Austin (Petrol) 

4 

Inches. 

:j| 

inches. 

5 

1500 

27-4 

2()-5 

Austin (Paraffin) 

4 

32 

5 

■ 1509 

27-4 

23-8 

Blackstonc 

3 

5 

H . 

750 

23-8 

24-3 

Fordson . 

4 

4 

5 * 

lOOO 

20-8 

21-5 

Glasgow . 

4 

4i 

r>i 

• 1150 

27-0 

.. • 17-5 

Peterbro’ 

4 

n 

H 

})00 

29-0 

25-0 

Saunderson 

2 


8 

750 

23*(j. 

23-5 

Wallis (Brit.) . 

4 

n 

* 

- 900 

24-2 

' 25-5 


Fuel Consumption. — According to Kempe’s Engineer's Year Book, good four- 
cylinder petrol-engines have a brake thermal efficiency ol«20 to 25 per cent., or 
roundly 22 per cent. ; which Corresponds to a petrol consumption of 0 G9 pint of 
petrol per b.h.p. hour. Aero engines are said to have aivabsolute efficiency of 27 
per cent. =0-56 pint jier b.h.p. hour. In small farm-engines a consumption of 10 pint 
per b.h.]). hour may be reasonably good, small engines being relatively less economical 
than large. , < ‘ ^ 

The tractors in the Shrawardine Trials averaged 1| pint })er draw-bar h.p. per hour. 

t 

B. Oil-Engines 

Internal combustion engines that iu|i on- fuel heavier than petrol are commonly 
described as oil -engines. Of these there are many types, but it must suffice here 
to refer briefly to those suitable for farm purposes. ■ ^ 
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(^) Petrol-Pttraffin Engines 

These start on petrol and, after warming up, run on paraffin. Consuming fuel 
at about half the cost of petrol, they are mor]e economical than petrol engines ; 
having magnetic ignition, they start up immediately without the aid of a lamp ; 
hence they are more convenient and safer than hot-bulb paraffin engines ; and having 
only low or moderate compression, they can be started by hand. At the ])reaent 
moment this is })robably the most popular class of engine for farm purposes, and the 
great majority of tractor engines belong to this group. 



Kio. 2(5^7 . — HoK1ZOM’\L KoUH-StUOKK KnoINR, PKTKOL-l*Mt.\FFIN' 1'^ 1‘fc:, 
l\\TTKHX. \('russU’}/.\ 

1)3-8 b.h.|>. The 5 h.h.j). size has 9" jmlley un<l 500 000 r.jj.in. 


In general design the petrol-paraffin engine is similar to tlie ])etrol motor. It 
differs in having greater clearance at the cylinder head to reduce the compression, 
and in having a carburetter or vaporiser designed t(f raise the teuipc^rature of the 
paraffin spray to its vapourising point, this being rdljuirAl because ])araffin does not 
vaporise at ordinary aff ten.])eratures. The induct^n tulyi is jacketed so that hot 
gases f'iom the exhajast jnay pass round and heat it^; oand it is becoming common to 
introduce water vapour into the nfixture either thV)ugh the vaporiser or directly 
into the cylinder. This ])revents the engim; from knocfking under heavy loads, and 
probably insures nutre complj^te combustion of the fueb 

While paraffin gives satisfactory results in stationary engines of this type, which 
can be*run at constant speed and kept intorr^t adjustment as regards the proportions 
of air and fuel, it is ordinarily not so satisfactory as petrol for \\t)rk at'variable speeds 
rcqivring throttle control, as in ^notor vehicles. Unless the mixture can be kept at 
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the same correct adjustment, combusti 9 n will be incomplete and result in heavy fuel 
consumption and a dirty engine. There is also the risk of liquid paraffin entering 
the cylinder and thinning the lubricant. 

The Croisley is representative of the four-stroke or Otto cycle type of petrol-paraffin 
engine : it has high-tension ignition, rotary ma^eto, and throttle governing : the 
last is a special feature, the vaporiser being designed to allow of different running 
speeds. 

The Glmgaw and the CeUic vertical engines work on the Otto cycle, but have single 
sleeve valves and air cooling. The sleeve valve is a sleeve interposed between the 



If'iG. 208 . — {Showing Arraxuemknt.of (Je.xr and Sfxtion thuough VAroRiSEU 
OF Petrol-Paraffin Engine. [ Cwsskif .] , 

M ' 

cylinder and piston, and possesses ports through which the mixture ait^l exhaust gases 
pass as the sleeve is actuated. Silent miming is a noticeable feature. Ignition is 
by high-tension magneto, and the carburetter is floatless. The lubrication is on the 
splash system ; oil is kept at a certain level in the crank case, and the dipper on the 
end of the connecting rod pic^ws up the oil from the oil-treugh and splashes it over 
the sleeve, etc. > * *' 

The Petty Junior Oil-Engine works on the two-stroke prinViple, ev?ry down-stroke 
being a working stroke, (a) Qn the nrst up-stroke air is sucked into the cra^k case, 
and the mixture already admitted to t'ne cylinder is compressed. (6) Ignition then 
takes place (by means of a Ivgh-tension ?pprking-plug) and the piston is forced down- 
wards by the explosion, (c) On approaching the end of the working stroke, the piston 
uncovers the exhaust port and the exhaust gases escape, (d) Then the inlet port is 
uncovered at the end of the stroke. *On the opening of the inlet port, whichls con- 
nected with the crank case, the air enclosed in the crank case, now under compression, 
rushes through the connecting passage, taking with it fuel vapour into the cylinder. 
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The piston head is shaped to direct the mixture to the end of the cylinder and sweep 
out the remaining exhaust gases. 


(B) Semi-Diesel Engines 

In the carburetter type of engines above described the fuel is mixed with the air 
before admission to the -cylinder. This gives excellent results with petrol ; but with 
paraffin there are certain objections, while with the heavier cheaper oils, mixing in that 
manner is impossible. The chief objections to the use of paraffin in this way are, that 



Fiu. 209. — Section through Front Klev\tion of Sleeve- V \lve Engine, 
Water-cooled Tyre, the ‘'(Jlasgow.” (ira/Zact. | 


it is SO sensitive to incorrect adjustments of air and fuel vajiour, and that the mixture 
cannot without pre-ignitioh be compressed sufficient^ to insure complete combustion 
and the greatest*fuel ec(inom 3 \ To avoid these objections, t]^e fuel may be introduced 
directl};into the cylinder at th?3 end of the compression stroke ; only air is compressed, 
so pre-ignition is impossible. • * * * 

In the Diesel type of engine the comprei^ion is so high that the heat ignites the 
fuel as it is sprayed into the cylinder ; no spark or lamp is needed. The fuel is 
injected into the cylinder by means air ccmipressed to about 500 lbs. per square 
inch. •Diesel engines ase too expensivetfor Jarm work. '^emi-Diesel engines have 
• moderate compression, 120-160 lbs. per square inch. 

1^ the end of the cyliifder be provided with a hot bulb, i.e, a bulb not covered with 
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the water jacket that encircles the rest the cylinder, and if this bulb be heated before 
the engine is started, the spray of oil injected into the cylinder will be vaporised 
and ignited by moderate compression, without a magneto ; and the heat of successive 
explosions will keep up the temperature of the bulb, so that the lamp is not required 
after starting. If the engine is running light, however, the lamp may be needed. This 
is the typical hot-bulb or Semi-Diesel engine. Strictly speaking, the latter term should 


CONNECTING ROD. 
AIR VALVE 

crankcase 


. WATER outlet 
PISTON 

INLET PORTS 



SPARKING PLUG 

HIGH TENSION CABLE 
FUEL NOZZLE 
PATENT FUEL INLET 

FUEL VALVE 

._AIR baffle lever 
AIR BAFFLE 
DELIVERY PIPE 
PATENT FUEL PUMP 


Fig. 210.— .Section thkougii .Side Klev.ltion of Two-'8tkoke Paj{Afitn 
Engine,' the “ Ffttek Juniou,” Lid.] 

*^5 b.h.ji. (iOOrevs. 7" piilby. ^ 

. . . • . t ^ 

be applied only to those in whicTii the^fuel is injected by kieans of an air blast, whereas 
many engines have mechanical injectors. ' • , 

Three farm engines of the &emi- Diesel type, ‘‘which illustrate different methods of 
working, are (1) the Ogle T\to-Stroke, (‘i) the Blackstonc s.f.c., and (3) the Ransomes’ 
Wizard. . . , ‘ 

(1) The Ogle EnginCr —This is made in different sizeg, but a speciality has been 
made of the 6-7 b.h.p. It is in great de.mand for motor boats." The engine is a vertical 
two-stroke, with mbderate compression. In the hot-bulb pattern, no magneto is 
fitted ; this is an advantage in engines working in damp situations. In the ordinary 



5 



Fig. 211. — Hectio^i through Front Elevation or Two-Stroke Paraffin 
Engine, the “Petter Junior.” [PeHers JAd.] 

» 

(2) The Ramomia^ Wilard . — This also is a smal? vertical two-stroke engine, but 
it has high conlpressi oh— about 150 lbs. per s^uaro» inch hence it dispenses with 
both h(Vt-bulb and niagijetp ignition and starts on paraffin. Instead of pumping the 
fuel into the cylinder at the end of the compression stroke, the fuel is drawn in on the 
suction stroke, tut docs not mix with the«cfvmj)ressed air until the time for ignition. 
This result is attained by the use of a “ porous ” cup, tjirough the pores of which the 
fuel is squeezed as the com|)ression reaches the maximum. 

(^)*Tke Bliickstone Start from CoU This is a slow-speed horizontal four- 

stroke. The fuel is sprayed into the combustion chamber with a blasU of compressed 
air the end of the comfhession Stroke and ignited with the low-tension electric spark. 
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7 


Fio-213. — Two-Stkoke Paraffin Engine, “The Wizard.” 212. — Two-Stroke Paraffin Engine with Fuel 

Ignition by High Compres'JION, j Injection. [ Oulf -] 

Ob.h.p. 500r.p.m. \i )}/ U b.h.p 420 r.p.m. Pulley 12". 
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air used for injocting the fuel is supplied by a compressor worked from 


yjy, 214.— iM-KT V\LVK OF (Us-EnoINK SHOWING 
“Liiir” at Full Load. \Cr<mle}j.\ 

a slow-R])eef] siiij^le-cyliuder (Higino there 
the air-holes during; the iion-s^iction 
strokes of the engine. To avoid such 
loss, the inlet valv(‘, is designed -to 
shut off f^ie.gas after the «ic1ion 
stroke. In the Cnjssley gas-engine 
the lift of this valve is controlled by the 
gov(M'nor, n^ire orless gas and air b^*iiig 
admitted according to the load, 

CTas-engiiies are clean ana reliable, • 
being coni])aratively free fiom the a 
troubles associated with incomjilete J 
combustion. 'Phey are also (economical H 
in running, and, being maih* for' powers ■ 
of all sizes, theift is no qu(‘.st,ion as to 
the superiority of the pis-engim* for 
driving stationary mhchnuwy wdieiwr 
a supply of tbwn gas is available. , 
Suction-gas plant is applicfible only 
for comparatively ' large power re- 
quirements/ The find re(iifirem^nt of « 

* a 50 b.h.p. suction-gas plant is about 1 to 
modern gas-engine has magneto ignition. 


V. OAi«;-EN(!lNES 

As •was fre(juently t() be seen dur- 
ing the days of p(*trol control, pcdrol- 
engines, can run on coal gas. The 
fuel being already in the gaseous form, 
no vaporiser is re(]uired, but the gas 
must be mixed with the proper pro[)or- 
tion of air before being ignited in the 
cylinder. The gas couhl be admitted 
through a nozzle in an induction pip^j 
on the lines of the carburetter : but in 
would be considerable escape through 




2ir».--lNLET , Valve of (! xs-FIncunf. showing 
'* Lift ” at Lkjht Load, {( h ' osslcjf ]. 


of coke per b.h.p. iwr hour. The 
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Fio. 210 .— Petkol-Parafpin Knuine. [ Bawfords .] 
5-0 b.h.p 10" pulley. 42.5 revs. 5^" bore. S" stroke. 



Fio, 217. Showing Paraffin Carburetter, Low-Tension Magneto, and Valve Mechanism of 

Bamford Engine: Inlet Valve is Automatic. [Bamfords.] 








CHAPTER XVI 


MECHANICAL CULTIVATION 

Thk problem of harnessing mechanical power to the'work of food pro^luction is almost 
as old as the steam-engine its(‘lf.* 'fhe'mbst famous improver of the engine. James 
Watt, took out a patent for steam ploughing in 17J0, and different solutions to the 
problem ^are constantly being put forwafti. The cable system of steam tillage was 
introduced by the late Mr John Fowler in 1850, and, although it never (juite realised 
the sanguine anticipations of the writers of the middle of th^‘ last ceriturv, especially 



Fio. 218. — 9-l0 Furrow Anti Balanck Pakino Pl^^uch, 4)ei’th to 5". [Fuirhr.\ 


* 

in the matter of displacing the horse, it is sHll the favourite method of power 
farming in some coftntrles^and witl!* many fArmers‘ki Britain. The idea of rotary 
cultivation was advocated and tried some tjnie after the ajdoption of the cable system, 
but it made little he^idway : it has reappearedVith somewhat different implements. 
Since the beginning of the present century rejiewed attention has been given to the 
method of direct traction of the .implerniiiits behind the engine, resulting in the de- 
• velopment of numerous types of light tractor, Chiefly oil but including steam-engines ; 
and the same optimism has been displayed with regard to the probability of supplant- 

20!) 14 
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ing the horse as was shown in the early days of steam tackle. More recently 
light jcable-winding oil-engines have been placed before the farming public ; and on 
the Continent, and to some extent in this country, pioneer work is being done with a 
view to the application of electricity to arable cultivation. 

Advantages 

The advantage of possessing some form of mechanicaf power for farm work,' 
whether the form be steam tackle, motor plough, or tractor, lies in its ability to do 
heavy work and do it quickly, thus covering the desired acreage within the proper 
season. Sir John Russell records in th^ 1918 -20 Report of the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station that “ in the old 4^yst)f slow horse cultivations, sowings could not be 
completed in October or November, and thye remained always fields to be sown in 
January or February, according as the weather allowed. Since the advent of the 
* tractor, however, the work has been pushgd well forward and the land has all been 
sown in November. The actual dates of completion of sowing are : — 



Autumn 

Seeding 

Time. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Horses only used .... 

1915 , 

» Oct. 16, 1915 

Feb. 27, 1916 

ty if a • 

1916 

„ 17,1916. 

Mar. 10, 1917 

if if a • 

1917 • ! 

„ 27,1917 

Jan. 26, 1918 

Tractor used 

1918* , 

„ 5, 1918 

Nov. 26, 1918 


1919 

„ 4, 1919 

©ct! 30, 1919 


1920 

• „ 14, 1*920 

Nov. 11, 1920 



# 



‘‘ Many of our experiments have shown the vital necessity on fhis land (heavy 
loam) of sowing at the proper time ; the following is an example : — 

“ Wheat sown in time (Nov. 24, 1915) . . • 262 bushels. 

„ late *CFeb. 17, 1916) . . . 191 bushels.” 

Another effect of the safne actvantage lies in the gr^atei^freedom it gives the farmer 
in the matter of the succession #)f his crops. In movst cbstri^s it is preferable to sow 
winter rather than spring cqrn whenever practicable; not only because it yields 
better and is less affected by f^eeds, iflsect pests, and weather Conditions ; but also 
because the fact of having^a^good propostion of the land autumn-^own relieves the 
pressure of spring work and^allows of the proper preparation for roots of land that 
would otherwise have to be sown witli some crop demanding* less labour. Bare- 
f allowing can also be redhced if powe^ is available, to clean. the stubble^ when in the 
right condition for killing the weeds, or to break up second seeds in the dog-days after ^ 
one crop of hay. 
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A third effect of having untiring power is#the possibility of carrying out special 
operations that may be desirable on the land in question. Sub-soiling is beneficial 
on certain soils ; but it can only be done with satisfactory results when the subsoil is 
dry ; which is in the autumn, when the teams are too busy on other urgent work to 
be spared for this. Trenching for special crops is also autumn work ; while mole- 
ploughing on grass-land has to be done when the top soil is dry and the subsoil moist — 
in the throng of early spring 
cultivations. 

Under conditions suit- 
able for the extensive use of 
mechanical power, its adop- 
tion does effect a consider- 
able saving of both man and 
horse labour. This applies 
particularly to special crop- 
ping systems ’ such as con- 
tinuous corn-growing, where 
most of the work can be done 
by machinery. Under the 
conditions of British mixed 
farming, however, there are 
many operations for which 
engine-power cannot b(i or 
has not yet been successfully 
applied, and a certain staff 
of labour *is •required for 
duties not directly coftnected \^th cultivation. Hence the reduction of the numbers 
of men and horses consequent on the adoption of a tractor or a set of steam tackle 
is not very® large. The benefits (ff greater production probably exceed those of 
cheaper cultivatlbn, at any ra^e on medium^-sized holdings. 



219 .— Trencii-cuttinu Mvchine at VVork. [Fowkr,]^ 

0 


Svi^rEMS OF Mechanical Cultivation 

Mechanical motive power be applied to farm implements in four ways : — 

1. Cable Haulage. — Th(? implement is drawn towards the engine by ijieans of a 

steel rope winding on a drum driven by the engiq^. ® • 

2. Dwex^t TracMon^ -'Hhfk iiwjdement is to'v^ed by.tjfe motor (as a separate unit) 

travelling over tlje ground. * 

3. Self-contained Motor Plough.— The iuTfiteuient forftis part of the same machine 

as the engine. ,• » • • 

4. Direct Movement.— Th^ engine not only 3raws the implement with it over the 
ground, *but also directly nctivatefc/ the cullivattng parts. 

* Few trials have been made which provide the material necessary for proper com- 
pariscgi of the different methods of mechanical cultivation and of the two main types 
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of engine — steam and internal combustion — used in the work. Some of the important 
factors, depreciation and cost .of repairs, cannot be ascertained in tests of short dura- 
tion. However, the following figures relating to machines of somewhat similar 
capacity — drawing 4 or 5 furrow ploughs, 10 inches x 8 inches — throw some light on 
the subject. They are taken from Table III. of the Keport of the trials conducted 
at Aisthorpe in 1920 by the R.A.S.E. and the S.M.M. & T. 


c 

(lass 4. 
Steam 
Tractorjv 

t 

Class 6. 
Stw|,m (*able 
Tackle. 

1 

Class 3. 
Heavy Motor 
Tractors. 

Class 5. 
Motor Cable 
Tackle. 

Number of furrows . 

r 

i 4 

0 

. 5 

4 

4 or 5 

„ „ attendants 

' 2 

4 

1 ' 1 

3 

Minimum time in hours to 





plough one acre : - 



1 


Light land . ‘ . 

102 

0-62 

1-21 

I 0-55 

Heavy „ . . . 

1-83 

0-77 

i 201 

103 

Minimum fuel required to 

Coal, lbs. 

Coal, lbs. 

Paraffin. 

Paraffin or 

plough one acre : — 




Petrol. 

Light land 

147 

1 

97 

2 02 gals. 

1*92 gals. 

Heavy . 

! 330 

177, 

7-12 „ 

4*03 „ 

Minimum cost of fuel and 

i 




labour per acre ^ 

,S*. (1 

s, ' (1, 

. 

A*, (i 

.V. d. 

t Light land . 

6 0 

Vv 71 

0 10 

6 2 

Heavy „ . . . 

12 1 

8 i| 

10 8 

■ 13 0 

Average cost of outfit ^ 

£1000 

1 

£433(G 

I £900 

1 t 

£3125 


CABLE JIAULAGE 

Mechanically this is a better system than direct traction, as the engine remains 
stationary while pulling the- plough, and therefore a high ])roportion of the work 
done in the cylinders is \itiKsed in a(;tual tillage. In the direct traction systems, 
from one-third to two-thfrds ol the power generated b/ the engine is absorbed by 
the unproductive work, of driving the tractor itself over tlfe ground. The fuel con- 
sumption for equal tillage effected is therefore greater in the latter system ^ and the 
wear and tear of the engine iS accelerated in proportion to tlie wasted energy. In 
cable tackle, the only loss^ofc this kiniiseabout one-sixth involved in the winding-in 
of the cable. As regards t^ie movement of the engines on the headland, the cable 
system has a great adyantage ; for, whereas in the traction system the land has to 

* Prices in Sept. 1^0, viz. : — labour, 18d. per hour ; paraffin, Is. lid. per gal. ; petrol, 3s. 5d. ,, 
per gal. ; coal, 448. 6d. per ton. 

> Prices in Sept. 1920. 
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be ploughed in suitable widths of ridge, and there is considerable waste of effort in 
eippty running on the headlands, in the cable system qpe-way ploughs are used, and 
there is no such loss. 

The mechanical disadvantage of direct traction is emphasised when the tractor 
is cabled upon to work against a gradient, on soft ground, on wet soil, or in work 
requiring high implement-speed. With a certain degree of slope or of softness, the , 
work of propelling the ’tractor forward absorbs so much of the engine power that 
there is none left to ppll the implement, and the tractor itself may be unable to move 
forward. If the soil is wet or loose, there is great loss of power owing to wheel slip, 
which limits the hauling power of tKe tractor. If hiirh speed js desired, as. in culti- 
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vating, this can be attained only with a relatively narrow implement taking little 
width : high specRl with a tractor on other than hard "ground absorbs anything up 
to 100 per cent, of the power (^eveloped by the en^in&. The mechanical efficiency 
of the cable tackle is not aftected by these considerations. * ^ 

Agriculturally^ the aible tackle has advantages jn thht the tngines do not compress 
the soil S)Y the subsoil ; jt fan work on stubbles toq liard for the tractor wheels to 
grip or too soft or wet to carry the vfeight of the tractor ; a higher speed, therefore 
greater pulverising effect, can be obtained* wlieji desired®; deeper work is possible ; 
and when working irfland con|aining obstruptions, the extrication of the implement 
after striking such obstruction can be effected simply by a pull back from the idle 
engine. • The use of one-way ploughs ha^ beeij already mentioned. Trenching and 
• mole draining are best done by cable. 

Tlje drawbacks to cablS tillage^oTe the greater capital outlay necessary to instal 
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Fio. 221 . — Motor Winjjlass at work. [McLnrenA * 

some countries for the deep trenching of land for vine-growing. 

driven by oil-engines are now made, and'such progress as has been made in 

to the TmJ merUs of xleam and oil for 
the latter is free from some 6f the objections to 8te,am tack e ; but it 
iffiSs connected witlf the'use of the 
Tfovour of the oil-engme it iHay be stated that the -ight is 

the steamer * which overcomes the difficulties of crossing .bridg ^ + r la 

(I™ ro.a. »d'«dd drSib.. THe l.bom oi crti.g f«l .«d ..W » 

Leatlv reduced • the engitle- starts ^^wirthout the delay involved in raising steam , 

St im^ybeUgltenough^hgulin^^^^^ et. I-;^vour 

it mav be argued that .the engine is iftore reliable, being free from th 

nected with i^ion. poor fuel, and exjtem<= wear of delay ' 

in the 8team-bneine‘. The latter is simpler to operate, and, although there ae j 

to ItSXbX. «» >* "» •!>»* '» ” 
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quently neglected in the quick-starting type,; moreover, there is less doubt about 
the engine starting than can be said of the oil-engine ^fter standing outside through 
a cold night. On the matter of power, steam is more flexible, the engine being 
able to deal with a heavy overload for a short time. Lastly, the fuel is a home- 
* proAiced article and often a cheaper source of power than oil. , 

In spite of the advantages of steam, we are inclined to think that there is an , 
opening for an engine that can combine the two systems of direct traction and cable 
haulage : one that can be used for cable cultivation and for hauling a self -lift plough 
or a couple of binders. Whether an engine light and handy enough for the latter 
purposes would possess the stability requisite to resist the side drag of a ploughing 
cable remains to be seen. Light engines are* of course used in some countries for 
cable work, a rail track being put.down,to provide the necessary, resistance. On 
the other hand there may be something in the argument that strength and real 
durability, whether in steam or in oil tackle, necessitate considerable weight. • 

Systems op Cable Haulage 

Cable tackle may be worked on three or four plans, two of which have been well 
tried, while the other two are more or less experimental : — 

(1) The double-engine system. 

(2) The single-engine system. 

(3) The windlass tractor. • 

(4) The windkss plough. 

(1) Tfie^Doiible-En-gine Sj/slem 

Two winding cm^mes are fijbationed one at each side or end of the field, between 
which the implement is drawn back and forth as each engine winds in its turn. At 
the end of feach traverse the one Aigine moves forward a length equal to twice the 
working width ^f the implement, ready to pull the implement back as soon as the 
second engine has completed its traverse. * According to the size of the field and the 
length of cable the two gngines are stationed up to 500 or 600 yards apart. This is 
the favourite method of operating steam tackle on large farnjs and with hiring com- 
panies both in Britain ahd aljjoad. It is simpler to* set down and take up, more 
expeditious in working, and more dependable than the sftigle-engine sysjem. 

The engines*used with steam tackle in this^ country ar« generally compound of 
8 to 16 nominal ” ]j.p.*the former for private and th« second for hiring use. Owing 
to improvements in the steam-engifte in recent years, the “ nominal ” horse-power 
of a modern steamer gives a much greater* v^orking power than that of the older 
patterns. The actjlal brakq, horse-power, is several .times the “nominal.” The 
weight is r^ither more theyi a ton -per n.h.f). The motpii windlass has a horse- 
power °of 32-40 in the^McLarea and 60 in^jte Fowler, the weight of the former 
being tons and that of the latter about 8 tons ; this firm ’is now making three 
sizeai however. 
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(2) The Single-Engine System 

There are two or three methods of using the single engine : — 

(«) One- Anchor Car . — The cable passes from the engine (which has a double 
winding drum) on the one headland to a self-moving anchor wagon on the opp'bsite 
• headland, then along this headland to a corner anchorage (snatch block), and 
diagonally across the field back to the engine. The implement passes to and fro 
between the engine and the anchor wagon ; and at the end of each traverse the 
engine and the wagon move forward alternately, as in the double-engine system. 



Fio. 222 .- Double-Enhine (Uble Sy.stem at»svokk. [/oWf 


Fowler’s automatic anchor is entirely self-acting, and is ipoved along the headland 
by the ploughing cable, on which a ball is fixed. When the ball comes in contact 
with the stop on the wagon, the holding tines are lj,fted o\it of the ground and the 
wagon mo\{es forward such a distance as the driver determines. When the engine 
begins to work in the opposite Uirecfion, the tines dropdnto the ground again. The 
wagon has two disc wheels to \?ut into the ground and 4^hereby r,esist sideways move- 
ment when the engine is pulling. If the fiehPis of irregular shap^ more than one 
snatch block may be required ; and j:o«k€ep the rope off the ground “ porters ” are 
placed at suitable points. •* , 

The above system is^less expensive' to instal'than wh^re two engines are adopted, 
and for that reason it is more adaptfl^d fot smaller occupations. A second' engine 
can, of course, be added to convert the tackle into a double- engine set, where condi- 
tions justify that course, the same implements being used in the two systems, r For 
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instead of a special })Ioughiiig engine. This method was adopted by two firms of 
steam-tackle makers in the early days, «.nchors movecl by hand being used instead 
of anchor wagons. Its disadvantage is the additional length of cable involved and 
the difficulty of jwoperly controlling the movemen.t of the anchors from a side 
position and at a corioiderable distance. Only limited areas can be dealt with 
in one setting. • ' • * 

The roundabout systen\ has recently been reyived in connectiorf with dectric 
tillage^ It is convenient for tliis purpose* to h^ve tne electric motor-windlass 
stationary. The cairrent is led fr*)m the supply ’^riies* through a transformer and 
apparatus for regulating the amount of (iurjent, to themiotor that drives the winding 
drums, the rest b«ing the same as above described. On the Continent, where most 
of the experimental work in this mjitter has been carried out, both the double-engine 
system and the one-a|ichor plan of tlM^ siiigle-engine sjljtem are in operation ; but 
the extension of electric ploughing is limited by the problem of obtaining current 
suyply. There is also some diference of opinion as to its economy. 
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(3) The Windlass Tractor System 

This is a development of the ordinary tractor by the French firm Messrs Bajac. 
It is a tractor for ordinary purposes,, including ploughing, but it can when desirable 
be used to wind the plough towards itself. When being used as a winding engine, 
it travels over the ground ahead of the plough, running at a high speed and paying 
out its cable, which is about 220 yards long. At the end of its cable, or on reaching 
the headland if the field is short, it is stopped and fixed firip by an automatic 
anchorage. It then winds the plough forward. If the field is longer than the cable. 





L 

Fig. 224. — Tkacteur-Tretiil (TJrvctor- Windlass) dulling 
A Balance Plough. [Bajac.] 


it makes another bound Jorwawl and completes the work on this length in the same 
way. The horse- power is 30 to 35, and the plough a mvltiplp-furrow balance pattern. 
Tractors of this type are mkde by other French firms ; this, and the fact that the 
Bajac machine has been cti the rftarket for more than teii years, indicates that there 
is a demand for tractors thaf can pombine the cable and' the direct traction sy^items. 
Two Bajac tractors can work on the double-engihe system, but their, distance apart 
is limited to about 220 yards'. • 

, (4) W indlass^ Plough * System. . 

' < , f ^ 

• a 

In this system the cable is anchored at the two ends of the furrow, and the tractor 
or motor plough winds itself towards the first anchoit, and back towards the anchor 
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at the other end of the field in the same way. Both internal combustion engines 
and electric motors have been used on this system on the Continent ; but, although 
the idea has not been given up, it has not so far attaftied much success. 

In addition to the above four systems of cable working, the windlass is usetl in 
va^ous other ways, more particularly for deep ploughing and trenching. Sometimes 
the engine or a horse gear is used to wind the plough in one direction only, no anchor 
being put down. In -this cas^ the plough is drawn back empty by a horse; or a* 
modification of the one-anchor plan is adoj)ted. Instead of an anchor car at the end 
of the field opposite the engine, a sheave is hooked on to a chain and moved by hand 
to allow the engine to wind the j^)ugh back empty. The chain is stretched along 
the headland and fixed down at the ends. T^ecently a hand-worked windlass plough 
has been introduced. * 
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• * • 

• iMl’LljMENTS l\SEl) WITH CaBI.E TaCKLE 

• 

The makers of cable tackle ar<i also makers of the various implements hauled by 
the engines ; and their experience, extending from fifty to seventy years, has gradually 
’develdped types of implements suitable for the purposes iiftended. They are, how- 
ever, continually improfing ?hem and adding to«the list of varieties. The ploughs 
arc almost e:^clusively balance jiloughs, the fivcs^urrow being 'a coiftmon size for 
ordin|iry deep ploughing^ in this country. Iif order^that a preponderance of weight 
may lie on the emfof flie jilough tlMit is in the grourAl at ’the time, the wheels are made 
to move forward in the frame in the dir^ictjon of the ^d«aught, and when the direction 
of draught is revefsed the balance^ is transferred to the end that is to come into opera- 
tion. Without this so-called antiibalance device, tfie jilough is liable to be tipped 
up cRit of the ground, especialjy at high sfjeexls. Recently improvements have been 
made in this part of the plough to facilitate*the tipping at the ends of ^he field. 

^ Steam cultivators have rectived more favour than ploughs in this country. The 
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ploughs became distrusted in the early days when they were used for too deep work, 
bringing up raw injurious subsoil. The cultivators are less liable to bring up subsoil^ 
if not ^et too deep when the Tand is very hard ; but they have other advantages : 



Fio. 226.— pLouGHiNQ Enoike driving Thrashing Machine. \ McLaren.] 

they can be operated more expeditiously and brt^ak up the land better than the 
ploughs when it is in hard condition. The feasibility of deeply working hard clay 
stubbles is one of the great advantages enjoyed by the owner of steam tackle. 



CHAPTER XVII 

JRACTORS 


» 

DIRECT TRACTION ^TR^CTOR TILLACiK 
• 1. Development 

Just as steam cultivation originate^ in England, this country was also the 
birthplace of the agricultural motor tractor. As early as 1903 a fairly well- 
developed ploughing tractor — the Ivel — driven by an internal combustion engine 
was exhibited at the Royal Show, while in 1910 four tractoA of that class competed in 
the ploughing trials conducted by the R.A.S.E. at Baldock. Greater interest was 
being taken in tractors just before the outbreak of war, and the society had all its 
plans ready for a comprehensive trial in 1915. Owing to war conditions and their 
effect on the engineering industry, these tests had to be postponed, but were carried 
through in 1920 under the sanui regulations as had been ])repared for the tests intended 
for 1915. 

The greatest development of ’tractor cultivation to{)k place under the pressure of 
the Food^ Production Campaigr; oi 1917 18 and under the conditions obtaining duying 
the followinjy two j^ears. When the call came for tractors, the British engineering 
firms were fully occupied with munitions work, and the great majority of the machines 
and m’ost of th.9 implements Ijad to be imported from America. That the tractor 
assisted gfeat^ in the campaign cannot be denied. At the time, horses were scarce 
and expensive, and skilled agricultural labour was equally deficient. Possibly 
additional horses could have been imported ; but their transport would have been 
more difficult, and the problem of feeding them would have further strained the food 
supplies of the country. After the signing of the armisticef conditions remained for 
some time in favour of ^he f^ibstitution of tractq;rs foj horses : Ihbour was scarce, 
expensive, and subjeej to limited hours of work ; horses were*likewise expensive 
and costly to feed and maihtain. By the middle of 1921, •however, these conditions 
had \^ry consider^blj* changed, and the advantage’s of the tractor over the horse 
team in the mjitter of cost had become less apparent. ^ 

* .• 

2. Quality o¥ Work Done 

I» farm operations^ timelinq^s is fre^uenjly of greater importance than differences 
in methods of execution. In many field processes there is no question as to whether 
time or method is predominant^; work done too late by whatever method cannot be 
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good. The tractor, owing to it« greater s,,ee<l than horse teams, its wider working 
^ width, and its capacity to continue 

Tuirri work without fatigue, 



greatly assists the farmer to carry 
o)it his operations at the right time 
and to keej) forward with his work. 
It cav make long and effective 
days hauling the «hinder and im- 
mediately it is free of 'i/hat work 
it can. haul the }hoagh or the 
appropriate stubble breaker to 
work the stubbles while the land 
is dry and when cultivation does 
most, good. In the spring it again 
enables th*e farmer to work a large 
area of land in a short time and 
thus take , adyantage of those 
limitiid periods whep the soil can 
be moved to the best advantage. 
Rapid, cultivation in the spring 
■when tli,e land is dry .enough to 
work attains th(^ desired kind of 
seed-bed with the minimum loss 


Fio. 228.— InterNatiunal Junior pulling Three- moisture. 

Furrow Self-Lift Plough. 
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On heavy land the horse teams do not as ajule plough the land to the depth that is 
desirable. A suitable tractor can plough it IJ to 2 inches deeper than it had pre- 
viously been ploughed by horses. 

Under certain conditions it is possible to <^o much better work with a single- 
furnow horse-plough than is done by the three-furrow self-lift outfit. The complaints 
at one time so common as regards the quality of the work of tractor ploughs have, 
however, been largely 'removed^by improvements in the design of the breasts. For ’ 
most operations reasonably suited to tractor work, the quality of the work done by the 
tractor implement is equal to that of the horse-drawn implement. Where depth and 
speed are important considerations^ as in pulverising operations, the advantages lie 
with the tractor. ^ 

> 

3. SAvinu 'of Man Labour 

A man 0 })erating a tractor and self-liff implement can ])erform from 1 1 to 3 times 
as much*woi;l\ in the day as he could if driving a horse team. The tractor moves at 
2 -3 miles per hour, where the team would have a pace of U-2 m.p.h. ; it pulls an 
implement of greater working width than the team : and the operator is not obliged 
to liinit the day’s performance in consideration for the engine and the next day’s task, 
as must the driver of the horse team. 

The following are fair figures for a day’s ])erformance by one man driving a tractor 
and a team respectively : — 


• 

I Ploughing. 

(.'uitivating. 

1 Harrowing. 

! 

Mowing. 

• 

> 

! * • 

1 Aci OH. 

Aoios. 

1 

' Aoros. 

AoroH. 

Traefor • . 

• 

! • I 

• i 

1 ' 

8-12 

i j 

15-25 i 

' i 

; 

10-12 

rp ® 

learn 

■ • F(^) 

5- 8 

1 1014 i 

i 

f5- 8 

1 


To a considerable extent the (piestion of labour sav;ng by the use of the tractor is 
bound up in the reliabilky of the tractor and the skill with which it is operated with 
a view to keeping it in gohd w/uking condition. Kficordi of the time spent in actual 
work and in undergoingl epairs in the case of the GovOTUient tractors used in the Food 
Production Campaign show how the daily outjnit of^the tractor can be reduced by 
breakdowns and temporary disablement. With a Kch’S(; tieam, it is rare that illness or 
lameness affects all members of the team*aCthe .same^tiine, and usually a substitute 
can be provided, s(xthat the hor.seman’s time iV not lost from the work in hand. With 
a tractor, on the otTier hand, a breakdown affects the whole of the power, which must 
stand Idle until the repair lia« bt^n elfecV^d. ' Horses requite man labour in grooming, 
etc., and, if standing in the stable, need attention on Sundays and»otiier off-days. 
The^tractor also must hefve attention when not working, otherwise it is likely to give 
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trouble when most needed : overhauls should be carried out at a time when the tractor 
is idle^ and minor attentions comparable with the grooming of the horses should be 
effected before commencing the day’s work. An unreliable tractor or a tractor 
handled unskilfully may be more a l^indrance than a labour saver. 

1. Saving of Horse Labour 

The saving of horse labour and the substitution of horses by tractors are not quite 
the same thing. It is clear that it the tractor does most of the ploughing and cultivat- 
ing and hauls the binder, there will be less work on the farm for the horses to perform. 
If a tractor is kept to relieve the horses erf the heaviest work, they should wear longer ; 



Fig. 229 .— Bbackstonf. Tractor, ji lilac kstone ] 
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and it is the experience of farmers that the cost of feeding may be reduced without 
affecting their health and condition. On dairy farms, for instance, the horses can be 
kept with very little corn feeding, provided that a tractor is available for ploughing 
and other heavy work. Jf a tractor is not kept, the horses must have a certain quantity 
of “ idle corn ” /o keep them^n condition for the heavy jobs. Where brood mares 
are a consid^ratiqp, the tractor i^ again a valuable help. 

The purchase of a traijtor, lu^vever, does not enable the fdrnier to 'reduce his horse 
strength in proportion to the “draw-bar horse-power ” of. tjie praetor. It enables him 
to dispense with the reservq of horses that he ntiiy keep for the busiest times ; and, 
under conditions suited to tt’actor work^ ar 20-25 h.p. tractor may take the place of 
four horses regularly kept on, the farm. second tractor would not, however, sub- 

stitute four more horses. There are hiany operations for which tractors are not 
well adapted ; and even if they were,^rfarnlbrs are ^not sufficiently confident* in the 
reliability of trfactors to reduce their horse strength to the point of entire dependence 
on tractors. The horses can work when the land* is not lit for the tractor ; ,and, 
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although mechanical power reduces the need for working the land when unfit for 
tractor operations, it does not entirely eliniirfate it. 

* » ' 

5. Cost of Tractor Work 

« 

ft is convenient to consider the cost of a day’s work by tractor before attempting 
to estimate the cost per acre. The principal items are the charges or expenses for, 
fuel, lubricants, re})airs, depreciation, interest, and man labour. In addition there 
are some less important charges such as cost of hoysing, time spent in caring for the 
outfit other than acitual repair work^ etc. 

(a) Cost of Fuel.— V\\e majority of tractors work on paraffin, after starting and 
warming up on p(;trol. The quantity of petft)l requinnl for this purpose obviously 
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depends on the number of stops and re-stfjrts in the day, and the temi)erature of the 
air has some influence. Having regard to the desirability of allowing the engine to 
warm up thoroughly before turning over to paraffin, an allowance of A pints of petrol 
per day may be considered I’easonably low. The cpst of this may be stated as 
approx imat(ily Is. fid. per day. ^ i * 

The consuni 4 )tion ofsparaffiii'per hour’s work vaijes according tb the horse-power 
developed by the engine during the work in haiitl. A very efficient engine consumes 
about fpint of fuel |^^r If.p. pei hour,, or J gallwi per day fof each h.p. developed during 
the work. Mos^ tractors are capable of developing about ^5 h.p. at the pulley, and, if 
worked at their maximum power, would thus consume 25 x 19 pints per hour, or 19 
gallons per day of 8 'hours work. Ploughing* hgavy laiulT may require the full power of 
the engine, tfither to pull th? plough at aHor to pull a narrower width at a good speed. 
Generally, however, and advisedly, the tractors worked at two-thirds to ^pur-fifths of 
its maximum b.h.p. A 25-h.p. t^-actor working at those rates will, if fully efficient 
^ 16 
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and properly operated, consume 13 to 15 pints per hour, or gallons per day’s ploughing. 
Heavy cultivating requires about the saW quantity of fuel per hour, but hauling one 
bindeif is relatively light work" for a tractor of the above power, and the consumption 
per hour is about a third less than that required for ploughing. 

The following figures extracted' and calculated from particulars given in, the 
K.A.S.E. report' on the Aisthorpe trials in 1920 give the average performance of the 
" five tractors which showed the lowest fuel consumption in each of the two classes 
of ordinary sized tractors. The work was that of ploughing light and heavy land 
respectively to a depth of 6 inches'. The work allotted to class 2 apparently taxed the 
full power of the engines. « 



H.P.'of 


No. of 

Cla8.s. ' 

the 

Land. 

10-inch 


Tractors. 


I'urrows. 





1 

1 

21-8 ] 

1 

Light 

Heavy 

2 

2 

2 

26-1 j 


Light 1 

3 

1 

Heavy 

3 


‘ Xhne'to. 
Plough 
an Acre. 

• 

Fuel Consumption. 

Cost per 
Day at 

Per Acre. 

Per Hour. 

Is. 2d. per 
gal. 

Mrs. 

Gals. 

Pints. 

8. d. 

1-92 

2*90 

12*1 

14 1 

1-96 

3*84 

15-7 

18 4 

1-21 

2*96 

19-5 

22 9 

1-52 

3*63 

* 

19-1 

22 3 


The cost of fuel per day for an efficient tractor fltiay be stated at IBs. for ploughing 
and 12s. for binder work, plus about Is. 6d. * per day for starting fuel. This is 
approximately 2s. to Is. 6d. per hour’s actual wbrk. These figures, it is necessary 
to repeat, can apply only to efficient tractors in competent hands. If the 
consumption much exceeds the figures above given, nowever, consideration should 
be given to the different matters affecting fuel cpn^umption, especially, the adjust- 
ment of the carburetter. t 

(6) Cost of Lubricants . — The quantity of engine oil consumed per day varies widely 
with different tractors and different operators. Leaky crank cases can allow engines 
to waste large quantities of oil ; and the dangers of insufficient lubrication are too 
serious to permit of risks in thf matter of the supply of oil to. the engine. Nevertheless 
there is no doubt that maijy operators use far more *oil than is really necessary, and 
thereby add considerably to th^ operating expenses', l^'or ikstance, »the Government 
tractors working in Kent during 1918 are recorded (Garrad, J.R.A.S.E., 1918) as 
having consumed about pinti per aeve plougl\ed ; the 1f8 ''rita‘as averaged a pint of 
oil to every 1 J gallon of fuel, f^i^d the 38 F.ordsons consumed even mdre oil in relation 
to the fuel. 

It is bad management in this respect to give large quantities of oil at long intervals, 
causing the engine to waste it at one cimCt, and at another^ to run with insufficient 
lubrication, The latter may be susp^ked when tiie exhaust is quite invisible, and 
when the engine makes a blowing or hissing sound er overheats. The better practice 
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is to give lubricant regularly and in relatively small quantities, using the quantity 
of’.fuel consumed as something in the nature of a guide in the matter of the oil 
requirement. * 

With an economical engine a pint of oil to 6 gallons of fuel, i.e. about 2 to 3 pints 
of oil per day, may suffice. The consulting engineer for the Lincoln trials in 1919 
reported that “ from one to three pints of engine oil is required per day of eight 
hours.” The 36 tracfors participating in this trial consumed on the average 13| * 
gallons of fuel per day, i.e. 13J pints per hour. * At 2 ])ints of oil per day, this would 
be a pint to 7 gallons of fuel. At 9d. per pint, a charge of ls.,6d. to 2s. 3d. per day 
represents the cost of oil. • ^ 

Grease is a small but also variable item, wRi^h may be placed at about 3d.’ per day’s 
work. • ^ 

(c) Depreciation and Repairs.—Uha humber of days’ service a tractor can, perform 
before it must be replacAi, and the average daily* cost of keeping it in repair, are 
obviously important factors in the cost t)f tractor cultivation. Unfortunately it is 
impossible tb offer figures based on long experience of the use of tractors in this 
country. Another difficulty is introduced by the fact that, yrith the constant stream 
of new patterns, the risk of depreciation by obsolescence in any machine now in use is 
considerable. 

The rate of wearing out depends on the number of days on which the tractor is 
used in the year and the treatment to which it is subjected. A machine of durable 
construction and operated in a way such as to avoid the necessity for frequent over- 
hauls, may naturally be expected to give longer service than a lighter tractor or one 
that is constantly under repairs.. No figures are available, however, which enable 
one to say that it is more economical to purchase a substantial tractor at a higher price 
than a lighten* less durable machine at a low price. It appears reasonable to sugg^t 
that the greater reliability of the substantially built tractor and its slower rate of 
depreciation will^epay the additional cost in the long run. Reliability is of the 
greatest importance in tractor work. 

In the year» 1917 and 1918 the U.S. Department of Agriculture collected the ex- 
perience of over 600 tractor users in the S#ate of Illinois and found that the average 
number of days worked by the tractor in the year was 45, and that the average ex- 
pectation of life of the tractor was 7^ to 8 years, i.e. ,337 to 360 working days. A 
tractor bought for £200 and lasting 350 working days dttf)reciates at the rate of 1 Is. 5d. 
per working day. AlthoiJgh the figure for deprecl*dtion#appears to be high, closer 
examination supports itl In 350 days, at a daily ccjisump^ion of r4 gallons of fuel, 
the tractor’s life consunipl^ion would amount to 490Q gallons. This would plough 
1000 to 2000 acres according to the oJass of lalid, and^t has been suggested by writers 
that a life-work *equal to ploughing 1000 ac4'e^is fair. li tlie comparison be made with 
the life-mileage of a^motor car, 4fK)0 gallons^ of *fuel, at 20 miles per gallon, represent 
98,000 miles. * j • , 

Depreciation cannot w^l be, represented^ a^ a percentage of the purchase price 
or value, since the rate must be higjier for tTie lighter and cheaper machines than 
the ijiore substantial claSs. Prc^ably an assumption that about 11s. 5d. per day 
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represents the cost of depreciation, irrespective of the purchase price of the tractor, 
is as near as it is possible to estimate at present. 

An estimate of the average annual cost of repairs is even more difficult than that 
for depreciation. Owing to the conditions under which farm tractors have to work, 
the wear on the working parts is very severe. Further, owing to the change^ and 
improvements in the fittings, the cost of repairs in the case of older patterns of 
machines becomes increased by the difficulty and cost of obtaining the necessary 
replacements. 

Repairs, like depreciation, are not accurately represented as a percentage of the 
cost of the tractor. A better price is paid with a view to saving on the direct and 



Fio. 231. — Wallis Tkactou duiving a 4' 0" Tiir\shin(1 Drum. {Kwifon <(■ IJorrifsb}/.] 

indirect expenses of repairs. A certain amount •.)! repair and replacen>3nt is, how- 
ever, necessary, no matter how good the machine Hel(;ctvd. The expe^rience of Illinois 
farmers is recorded as follows : — 

“ Many tractors are kept in repair by the manufacturer during the first- 
year’s service, excepting for such items as are caused by some fault of the 
operator. ,pf 140 tractor owners in Illinois who had used their outtits one 
season or less (averag^^ age,'^ months), 48 reported tffat they had spent nothing 
for repairs. The others hafJ repair bills, the average being $22." Comparatively 
few machines go through their second season without repair charges. The 
average repairs for 158 Illinois outfits between the ages of 18 and 24 months 
(average age, 20 months) was §39. • For 34 machines between the ages of 25 
and 36 months '(average age, 32 months), the average repairs amounted to §79.” 

Converting dollars into sterling at par, we» obtain the following figures for the 
annual cost of repairs: — 1st year, £4, 11s'. 8d. ; 2nd year, £8, 2s. 6d. ; 3i^ year, 
£16, 9s. 2d. Tt will probably not be an over-estimate to place tlie cost of renairs 
per working day at about 5s., i.e. £11, 5s. Od. per itnnum. 
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(d) Interest , — This is calculated not on iihe original cost, but on the average 
investment. If the tractor cost £200, and was written, down at the rate of £27 per 
annum, it would chargeable with interest on a diminished capital each successive 
year. So that while the interest charged for the first year would at 5 per cent, 
amoflnt to £10, that for the last year would be only a few shillings. It will not.be 
very inaccurate, therefore, to estimate the annual charge for interest on half the 
purchase price ; and this amounts to £5 per annum, or about 2s. 3d. per working day. 

(e) Cost of Man Labour . — The tractor driver sp^ds the bulk of his time on work 
other than driving the tractor. He, like the rest of the work^s on the farm, has a 
considerable proportion of time that cannot b^ charged against any of the productive 


departments of the farm. If the man’s weekly wages be 3Gs., it would not be unfair 

to charge a day’s 

tractor driving at the rate of 7 s. 

• 

(/ ) Summary of Costs per Day . — . 

£ s.* d. 

Fuel 

. 4 pints of petrol at 4Jd. 

..016 

” • * 

. 14 gallons of paraffin at Is. 2d. . 

0 16 4 

Lubricants 

. 2 pints of engine oil at 9d. 

. 0 1 6 


. J lb. of grease at Is. . • . 

. 0 0 3 

Depreciation 

. £200^350 days .... 

0 11 5 

Kepairs . 

. £11, 5s. Od. —45 days 

. 0 5 0 

Interest .■ 

. £100 at 5 per cent. -h45 days 

. 0 2 3 

Labour . 

. at 7s. per day 

. 0 7 0 


Total 


£2 5 3 


(g) Cost per ^cre.— Disregarding*any costs respecting the use of the implements 
or machines gulled by the traciort the following figures are offered as estimates "of 
the cost of farm operations by tractor, when efficiently operated and when conditions 
are favqprable : — • 


• 

Oporatioii. 

« 

Land or 
I)e])tli. 

> 

Cost per 
Day. 

Cost per 
Acre. 

Remarks. 

Ploughing . . 1 

Cultivating . . j 

• . • = 

Harrowing • . - 

Pulling one binder •* . | 
Pulling two binders . *| 

i 

Light 

•Heavy 

L^ght 

H^avy 

Light 

Heavy 

Stand. 

crop 

Stan4 

crop 

• 

5 

4 

12 

8 

. 25 

15 • , 

1.'. 

I- 

s. d. 

44 0 
46 0 
44 0. 

6 . 

* 44 6* 

46 6 

• • 

40 7 

^45 3 

• 

• s. d. 

. 8 lO 

W 8 
3,8 

5 10 

T 9 
. **3 1 

• 4 1 

• 

• 

. 2 6 

1 gal. of fuel less. 

1 ,, „ more. 

• • 

Harrow 13 feet wide 
Drag harrowing. 

• 

4 gals, less fuel. 

• . 
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To plough 6 acres in a day, a tractor with a 3-furrow 30-inch gang plough has to 
travel about 19 miles, including headland running. This distance can be covered 
at the rate of miles per hour in 7^ hours continuous run, allowing no time lost 
in turning or in attention to the plongh, or even the tractor itself. Obviously, there- 
for, a performance of 5 acres per day is possible only under favourable conditions. 
If the engine has to run for the same length of time, and the day s performance 
' amounts to only 3 acres, the cost per acre becomes Its. 8d.‘ instead of 8s. lOd. A 
greasy surface, short or irregularjy shaped fields, or a plough that frequently blocks 
may add greatly to the cost of the work. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

TRACTOR PLOUGHS, AND PLOUGHING 

• 

The breasts of tractor ploughs may be of the lea, the digger, or^the intermediate 
types, the special uses of which have^been dealt with in earlier chapters, Owing 
to the cost of tractor plofighs, however, it is generally impracticable to have separate 
outfits ^ith different breasts ; hence it ia necessary either to adopt a general purpose 
breast or to* attach the bodies to the frame in such a way that the different types of 
breast are readily interchangeable. It is important that ^here should be sufficient 
clearance between the share and the beam and between one breast and the next, 
otherwise the plough will give trouble with blocking, especially when working deeply 
or when a skim coulter is fitted. A good tractor plough is, therefore, necessarily 
rather longer and heavier than one with the least possible margins of clearance. 

• 

• 1. ilTDiN(j Ploughs 

• 

Until about 1918 tractor ])loughs were made to be steered and operated by a 
second ntan^ riding on the prougK. The connection with the tractor was nfkde 
with a 5-feet to 10-feet chain or wire rope, or, less frecpiently, with a pair of 
crossed chains. ^ These so-called steerage or riding ploughs are still made, but 
for ordinary conditions their dit^dvantage of requiring a second man outweighs 
their advantages. There is no doubt that better work can be done when the plough 
has one man’s whole attention, and on uneven ground this undivided oversight may 
be necessary to ensure gpod work : in thi5 case the separate levers for altering the 
depth of the land and furrow wheels require constant operation. Further, the use of a 
tairly Jbng cable, although it involves making wider headlands, simjdifies the problem 
of adjustment to reduce^side" draught. In this c*se the tractor may be run either 
with one wheef in the'lfurr('w or with both wheels ^^in the^and, as the 5rcumstances 
may require. Generally thg advisability of Jdoptiqg a riding plough need not be 
considered for ligh^ tractors ; wheie the tratitor is*cflipal)le of pulling a plough taking 
several furrows, however, the second mail’s^ assistance is more justifiable. 

A special type «f riding plough is use3 for tractor ploughing with powerful engines. 
In this case the 6 to 12 plough boiljes are flexibly attach ec^ to their beams, and each 
has a'^separate lever with whiclj the operate^ tan regulate its depth. The regulating 
levers are all directed towards a platform at the fore-end of the ploughmen which the 
opqjator stands. * 
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2. Self-Lift Ploughs 

The ordinary tractor plough used in this country forms with tlie tractor 
a one-man outfit. The plough is attached to the draw- bar by some form of the 
croased-bars hitch, the depth levers, or the more recent regulating screws, "are 
, within reach of the seated tractor driver, and by means of mechanism that is 
thrown into operation by pulling a cord, likewise within reach of the driver’s hand, 
the plough is lifted out of work oc earthed again. 

The design of the lifting device varies in different makes, the simplest being a 
pawl or a, toothed rack which engages with a ratchet-wheel on the nave of one of 
the travelling wheels, the latter having a cranked axle stem : when on pulling the 
cord the rack and pinion come into engagement, the cranked stem is caused to take 



Fig. 232. — Self-Lift Tractor Plough with Depth 
Kegulation by Levers. [ Smminson .] 

Up a more nearly vertical position, and in so doing it lifts the breasts ouf of tlie ground. 
In others there is a chain-driven mechanism, which runs “ free-wheel ” while the 
plough is in the ground, but on pulling the cord engages v. ith a part that is rigidly 
connected with the plough frame and causes the frame to rise as the stern^ of the 
travelling wheel takes up the vertical position. , 

There is , difference of ojjinion as to whether the plough should be lifted on the 
land wheel or the furrow^ wheel. ' The argument in favour of' the latter is that when 
ploughing soft land the furrow wheel has the firmer bed^ ard ts, therefore, bettor able 
to lift the plough without slipping. On the othel hand, the land wheel is the proper 
regulator of the depth of the ploughing, aUd being placed to the rear of the furrow 
wheel it lifts the plough higher for a given length of movement. I he main advantage 
of the land-wheel lift, however, is the tact that it turns, the plough breasts out of 
the ground by leaning them furrow-WFrds,' which ’s the same as is found easiest 
with horse ploughs, and makes neater furrow ends. There is a tendency to connect 
the hinder furrow wheel with the self-lift mechanism, wKere, as in most B^tish 
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tractor ploughs, such a wheel is present : thr^e or more furrow ploughs need a third 
wheel. The lift on the hinder wheel acts later than that on the land wheel, the object 
being to lift and earth the plough point first. 

On the Continent a different type of coupling and lift" finds a certain amount of 
favdbr. • The plough frame is attached to the tractor by a semi-rigid coupling, 
and the frame and breasts may be hoisted bodily out of the ground, rear end upper- 
most. The advantage of this Arrangement is that, the plough being lifted quite 
clear of the ground, the tractor can be backed into^any desired position. 

• 

3. Size of TRACiroR Plough • 

The width of work per breast may be^ varied by adjustment from about 
8 inches to about 10 inches in the*caifc of the lea and general purpose tyj)es, and 
to about 12 inches in thh case of digger breasts.* To a limited extent the width 



Fio.' 233.— Self-Lift Tractor Plough with Oefth Regulation 
BY Worm. \Rmton d' J/onwbf/.] 

can be adapt:?d to suit the power*o*f the tractor, but it is desirable that the m^in 
consideration in this adjustment be the quality of the work. The adaptation of the 
total width of w^rk to the power of the tractor s]u)uld be effected by the addition 
or removal of one or more breasts# 

The numbef of 10-inch l:g’easts a tractor can pull in a given soil depends on the 
grip its wheels can secure in the soil rather than on the horse-power of the engine. 
The condition of the soil Jias a great effect bn the draw-bar pull of the tractor, -and 
different kinds of spuds and other devices for securing ;idhesion are of limited service 
in assisting the tractor. ' Long spuds, however, are liable to*l)e broken on the head- 
lands, and they themselves m^y add to the rollftig resistance of the tractor. It 
cannot be said •that thS problem of wheel adhesion has be^n fully worted out, but 
there a|)pears to be an ptimate connection between ijie weight of the tractor and its 
draw-bar pull. ^ A light wheel-tracl^r apparent]^" catinot have a large tractive force, 
whatever power of engine it possesses. A 25-h.p. tractor may be suitable for pulling 
a 4-furrow plough Jbr only a 2-furrow plough in the same soil, According to whether 
it has good^or poor adhesion, ^^dlich) as alreaily stated, depends on the weight of the 
tracto't. • , • ^ • 

The effect of differences in engine-power is seen ki the speed at \\hiQh the tractor 
can pull the plough. TKe force fequired to pull the plough is much the same whether 
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the speed be 1 J or 3 miles per hour ; bijt the power required to pull the same plough 
at these two speeds is double in the second case of that in the first. Much the same 
engine-power is required to pull a 2-furrow plough at 3 m.p.h. as a 4-furrow plough 
at 1^ m.p.h. The light tfactor cap utilise its engine-power only by working at a 
hig^ speed ; the heavier tractor is more adapted for taking a wider gang at a relatively 
slow speed. 

It has been frequently urged that the design of" the plough requires alteration 
to allow of greater speed. If this problem could be solved, then, a light tractor fitted 
with an engine of high power could deal with a large area per day. The desirability 
of this change of desigp in plough applies chiefly 'to light tractors. For tractors with 
better adhesion the problem is that of adapting the width of work to the draw-bar 
pull of the tractor. • . , 

There is a considerable saving in the distdnc^ travelled to plough an acre of land 
yrhen the tractor pulls a wide plough ; and this saving affects the fuel consumption, 
the wear on the tractor, and the time requifed to perform the work. 

The following table shows the minimum distances travelled by a tractor in plough- 
ing an acre with ploughs of different widths. The field is assumed to be 220 yards long 
and the ridges 40 yards apart. The time required to plough an acre is calculated on 
a speed of 2| miles per hour continuous running, with no deduction for loss of time in 
adjusting or manoeuvring the plough. 


Number of shares . 

2 

2 


3 

4 • 

4 

5 

Total width of work inches 

20 

24 

30 

36 

4(f 

48 

60 

Distance travelled in ) 

1 , , . )- miles 

ploughing an acre J 

4-95 

413 

, 3-30 

2-75 

2-47 

2-06 

1-65 

Length of headland running „ 

0*75 

0-63 

0-50 

0-42 

0*38 

’o-31 

0-25 

Total travelling . . „ , 

1 5-70 

4-76 

3-80 ' 

317 

2-^5 

2*37 ■: 

1-90 

Time per acre . minutes 

137 

114 

.9r 

76 

L 

68 

( 

57 

46 


« The possible working width with any particular tractqr depends greatly on the 
nature and hardness of the lan^ it is working. In one soil.th'e same tractor could pull 
5 furrows of 12 inches ^ach with no greater tax on the engine than would be Incurred 
in ploughing 2 furrows of 1() inches each on another 4oil. * As there are limits to the 
variation of width by alteration of the width of tte s^pparute breasts, it is highly 
desirable for the above reasons^ that dne or more of the breasts should be detSjphable. 
For most purposes a three-furro^ plouj^u, of whinh the rear 6ody can be removed, is 
the most useful. Perhaps mqkers will further develop the idea of the variability 
of the number of the breasts. HitcTiing two ploughs behind cthe one tractor is 
not a successful solution 'of this problem. ^Yith'* some of tKe lighter tractors, 
however, the difficulty is that, while a^ey xrill pull^two or three furrows in 'lighter 
land, they aye ciot always equal, to the work of pulling two furrows at a good depth 
on heavy land. 
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The draw-bar 'pull of different tractors h^s been determined in the tests made by 
the Society of Mptor Manufacturers and Traders at South Carlton in 1919, and at 
Shrawardine in 1921. In the 1919 tests the ground was described as ‘‘ moist heavy 
clay on clover ley ” ; in the 1921 tests it wa^ “ exceptionally hard, with a dusty 
suifac(^ and the spuds or grousers did not penetrate into the ground.” The following 
particulars, taken from the results of those tests, give some idea of the force each tractor 
is capable of exerting when attached to a plough and travelling at its normal plpughin^ 
speed. We have added columns in which are* shown the width of work practicable 
with each tractor on two different classes of soil, after allowing a margin of 25 per cent, 
to cover variations in the land anti the difference between demonstration tractor 
and one that has had some wear in the ha^jds of less skilful operators than those 
chosen to work the tractors in such^ tests as these. ^ , 

Table showing possible width of |)loughing of different tractors, bas§d on the 
sustained draw-bar pull ascertained in the 1919 tests : surface “ moist heavy clay sod 
on clov«r ley ” : — • 


Make of Tractor. , 

• 

<1 

Rated 

H.P.' 

Weight. 

• 

* 

• • 

Sus- 
tained 
Draw- 
bar Pull. 

Hus- 
tained 
Draw- 
bar Pull, 
less 25 
per cent. 

• 

Width of Plough- 
ing. 

No. of 10"-12^ 
Furrows. 

Light 

Land 

6 lbs. 
per sq.in. 
T deep. 

Heavy 

Land 

12 lbs. 
per sq.in. 
e"' deep. 

Light 

Land. 

Heavy 

Land. 

• 


• 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Inches. 

Inches. 



Mann *( steam) ♦ 


54 

4700 

3525 

84 

49 

7~8 

4-5 

F.I.A.T. • 

25 

2*8 

3550 

2663 

63 

37 

5-6 

3-4 

Clayton (track) 

35 • 

2-8 

3500 

2663 

63 

37 

5-6 

3-4 

Overtime 

28 

2-7 

3f00 

2400 

57 

33 

5 

3 

Titan . 

*•25 

3-3 

2900 

2175 

52 

30 

4-5 

^-3 

Glasgow 

27 

1-9 

2800 

2100 J 

50. 

28 

4-5 

2-3 

Saunderson . 

^5 

■ 2-5 

2700 

2025* 

48 

28 

4-5 

2-3 

Blackstone (track) . 

25 

• 2-2 

2300 

1725 

•41 

34 

.3-4 

2 

Inter. Jun. 

22i 

1-8 

2150 

. 161*5 

38 

22 

3 

2 

Austib . . • . < 

► 25* 

14 

195(i 

1463* 

.35 

20 

3 

2 

Cleveland (trfVJk) . 

21 

1-1 

1650 

•1235 

. 29 

17 

2-3 

1 

Fordson 

• 

22 

1-3 

1500.. 

1125* 

27 

16 

2 

1 

• 

4. 

• 

• . 

• 






Table showing possible width of plouglung by .different tractors, based on sus- 
taijjed draw-bar pull ascertained in 1921 tests : surface “ exceptionally hard ” - 
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* 

i 

• 

e 

Sua- 
taiaed 
Draw- 
bar Pull. 

Sus- 
tained 
Draw- 
bar Pull, 
less 25 
per cent. 

c 

Width of Plough- 
ing. 

No. of 10"-1^" 
Furrows. 

Make of Tractor. 

« 

Rated 

H.P. 

Weight. 

r 

Light 
Land 
^ 6 lbs. 
per sq.in. 
7" deep. 

Heavy 

Land 

12 lbs. 
per sq.in. 
6"" deep. 

Light 

Land. 

(• 

Heavy 

Land. 

Case . ... 

r 

45 

Tons. 

4-4' 

l.bs. 

4080, 

Lbs. 

3060 

Inches. 

73 

Inches. 

42 

6-7 

3-4 

Blackstone (track) . 

23*8 

2-5 

3470 

*2603* 

62 

36 

5-6 

3 

IJeterbro’ 

29-0 

2-T 

3300 

2475 

59 ' 

34 

5-6 

3 

F.I.A.T. . ' . 

28-3 

2-7 

3000 ‘ 

2250 

54 

31 

5 , 

3 

Titati 

25-7 

3-2 

2760 

2070 

49 

29 

4-5 

2-3 

Cletrac (track) 

2i-0 

1-2 

2650 

1988 

47 

28 

4 

2-3 

Wallis (Brit.) . 

24-2 

1-9 

2560 

1920 

46 

27 

4 

2 

Glasgow 

27-0 

1-8 

2450 

1838 

44 

25 

4 

2 

Saunderson . 

23-6 

2-7 

1930 

1448 

35 

20 

3 

2 

Austin (par.) . 

27-4 

1-4 

1820 

1365 

32 

19 

2-3 

1-2 

Inter. Jun. 

23-4 

1-8 

1700 

1275 

, 30 

18 

2-3 

1-2 

Fordson 

■ 20-8 

1-3 

1385 

1039 

25 

14 ^ 

2 

1 

1 


The particulars in the above tables may assist the farmer to decide, what weight 
of tractor to select for use on his land. They all have sufficient horse-power for any 
other purpose than ploughing for which they may be required op the farra. If, 
therefore, the whole of the land to be ploughed nvay' be classed as light,, one of the 
lighter type which will pull a three-furrow plough may be recoinmdided. But if 
there is much heavy land to plough, a heaider make is required to ensure sufficient 
draw-bar force to work the proper depth ^^ith a 2-3 furrow plough. The figures show 
the need for weight or track adhesion when the land is hard. 

r * ^ » 

4. Hitches and Side Draught , 

^ t 

It is contended by those ,who h'kve investigated the niatter, tiiai; a uautur 
plough, owing to the fact that it is dra^n by a <tractor, meets with a considerably 
greater soil resistance than it^ would mget if drawn by animals. The increased 
power rendered nececsary by the use of tlie tractor varies ; bat it is suggested 
that about 30 per cent, of the draw-bar '^pull should bu attributed to the fact of the 
plough being tractor drawn. . Whethe^ that* figure^ represents the average differ- 
ence in practice^ it is impossible, in the absence of the results of accurate tests to 
say. That side draught is an important factor is clear front mechanical princij^les ; 
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and the extent to which it may increase the draught of a plough is indicated 
the following instance from the records of the Shrawardine trials : — “ Through- 
out the trials . *. . two tractors hauled two ploughs. ... It was int(?resting 
to note that although in each case the two ploughs ^were identical, the rearmost 
plojigh^registered approximately 25 per cent. Iligher pull than the leading plough. 
From an examination of the hitches it would* appear that this increase for the^ear 


plough is entirely attributable ^o the increased side draught.” • 

Side draught may affect either the tractor or the plough or both. There is no 
side draught when the tractor is pulling from a poflnt midway^ between its two drive- 
wheels along a straight line to the corresponding “ centre ” point of the plough. Such 


a coincidence of the lines of draught and resistance can only b*e found when the width 
of the ploughing just suits the width of the tractor. Such a case is represented in 



O « • . 

^ KuL 234 . — SH<nMN(l I’OSITION OK TkACTOU AM) l^OUOH 
• FOK \voiDiN<; Side Draught. 

• 

fig. 234, in whieli a ‘tractor (K^ inches wide and running with one wheel down the 
furrow is [lulling a three-furrow plough cutting a total Avidth of 30 incluis. If that 
same tractor be set to run with both whgels on the land and to pull the plough with 
the same width of work^ the tractor inust® obviously pull at an angle, and for^th|it 
reason expend some of Its pow(;r in overcoming resistance not due to the weight and 
Cohesi)5^f the soil. , ^ • 

The true Umi of drangJu <)f a tractor is midway bejiweeij the two drive-wheels. 
These may be^ regarded as a ^air of horses hitcljed to an equalising* whippletrce. 
When the draught is taken from a point neaper the right-tiand wheel than the left, 
the right-hand whe^I h?is fo hear a greater pmrt of draught, in the same way as the 
horse pulling cJti the shorter end of the \\;hipple\ree. ]^it as this wheel receives only 
the sTame driving iorce as the other, it tendff^to lag iJehind ; Ayhich has the effect of 
turning the tractcfr towards tl^e furrow. Tips tendency has to be resisted by turning 
the steering-wheels landwArds, which ijicrv^ffsos the burden*on the engine. A tractor 
much wider than the ploughing or regularlyVorking Out of line withjbhe plough must 
obviously consume moje fuel Jiud wear its gears, etc., less evenly than* it would if 
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working in a position straight in front of the plough. The shorter the hitch 
the more the effects of a side position of the tractor are felt. When a long chain is 
used the angle of draught is reduced, and if necessary the tractor can run on the land 
when pulling a plough of narrow cut. But when using short hitch-bto, it is necessary 
to run one 'of the tractor wheels in the furrow or to plough a large width. Two- 
anrf‘ three-furrow outfits must run with one of the drive-wheels in the furrow’, unless 
'^the tractor be very nari:ow~which makes steering and turning more difficult. Four- 
furrow and wider gangs are better o-perated with both driving-wheels running on 
the land. ^ 


The position of the true line of resistance of the plough is less obvious and in fact 
less constant than the (me of draught of the tractor. When ploughing with a pair of 
horses the plough runs straight when the draught chain is hitched in the clevis at a 



Fio. 2.‘J5.— Division of Side Drauoht between Tractor and Plouoi. 


point varying from 1 to 2 inches ip the furrow side of the line of the land side of the 
plough. As a rule, the beam is bent to coincide with the line of resistance,.. In wider 
ploughing the line is further away from the land side t)ian in narrow work, i.e. the 
hitch is moved towards the right. In tractor ploughs tlie line of resistance of each 
bteast is similarly regarded as passing about two inches to the right of the land side 
of that breast ; and the line fpr the whole gang is that of tne middle br(;ast. In a 
three-furrow plough cutting 30 inches, the line may be considered to lie about Ib inches 
from the open furrow, i.e. % inches to the furrow side of Vhe middle coulter. In a 
two-furrow plough the hj^lf-way between the lines for the two breast., is situated 13 
inches from the edge of the open furrow. 

If the tractive force is applied to the ‘gang aloag a line to one side of the true line 
of resistance, the plough will undergo side draught and tend to swin'g round at the 
rear. This will occasion heavy draught and affect the quality of the work of the 
plough. Such troubles as tearing the furrow wall, failure to scour, and turning the 
furrows badly are frequently associated' with excessive side draught in the plough. 
As a rule tljCcside draught is towards the land. 

If the effect of side draught on the tractor could be^gnored, tlie plough could hearly 
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always be accommodated by the use of a draw-bar with wide range of adjustment. 
In j)ractice, however, the side draught has tot)e divided between the tractor and the 
plough. * • • 

The simplest form of bar-hitch is shown in figs. 234 and,235. Where the two lines 
^ of dj;au^ht and resistance coincide, as in fig. 23H, the > main bar is attached to the 
middle point of the; draw-bar and runs back to the plough parallel with the furrow v\4dl. 
If after commencing to^plough with this adjustment the front breast cuts less than the • 
intendiMl width, the right-hand bar is shortened by being moved forward a hole, 
or the main bar may* be moved a hole to the right (!n the clevis^ 

The method of dividing the sid« draught between tractor and plough is shown 



Kio. 230 .— Side Driught when Tractor runs on the Land. 

u ^ * • 

in figs. 235 ahd 236, The hitch -bars are crossed on the line of resistance, and the 
attachment to the draw-bar i^^made at a point midway between the lines of resistance 
and draught. TWi figures can represent only the settings for beginni ng, as the ulti mat e 
working poStieps have to be decifled by trial. Three-furrow ploughs that are con- 
vertible into two-furrows canhot so easily be attached behind a tractor of which both 
wheels run on the land : in these ploughs ftie third beam does not extend to the hea^ 
of the plough, and the cle\fis is only the width of the two full-length beams. 

• The devices to facilitate adjustments of the hitch-b,4rs are j(tt) a variable draw-bar, 
in which the point of att}V^hm<‘iit to the tractor cjyi l)e moved laterally by turning 
a handle operating a wojm scre\N*^ {h) a similar device in ])lace of a (Jevis 9 (c) devices 
for adjusting the two hitch-bars in relation to ea^^h otifier at tlfe point where they cross. 

The* plough must luft be ^uHed by a horizontal ^draught. The bars must slope 
downwards from the tractor to the*plough as db the traces and draught chain of a 
team of horses. Owing to the low ])Ositi#n df* 4 he tractor draw-bar, it is necessary to 
have provision fordow but Ma|;iable height of attachment of tte hitch-bars to the 
plough. The more nearly horizontal draught of the tractor Idough is regarded as one 
* of the chief causes of tfie increased resistance of the plough to tractor as compared 
with animal draught. , ^ 
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r , ' , 

A tractor plough hitch should always include some form of self-release to avert 
damage on striking an obstruction. '' 


5. Laying out th|j Land for Tractor Ploughino • 

' ’ I, 

The headlands for most tractors cannot properly be less than 10 yards wide. 
It is not impossible to turn on narrower headlands ; but the greater convenience of 



Fia. 237.-V Method of Plouohino with Tuactor. 

AB and CD — ridges or feering#, 41 plough-widths a])art. KF -open furrow or finish. 

Roman numbers - zones yr quarter lands of 10 plough- widths, Jfcrrows — direction of ploughing. 


the larger width is mort advantageaus than the concentration of the rolling on a 
smaller area. If a width -of 1,0 yards, be marked oh on idl four sides of the area 
to be ploughed, the tractor can finish the headlands by ploughing dl round (except 
the corners) after the rest of the r wort' has been done. The marking * 0 ! the 
headlands and side lands and the setting of the,rcdges can be done to better 
advantage by horse-teafndhan by tractor. ' • * ^ 

In setting the ridges for tractor wnk, if the posiition of the ridges is not already 
determined Tby such considerations as the old furrow^s, a littlp thouglit and calculating 
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will be repaid by the result, of avoiding unnecessary empty running. In the first place, 
it. inmost important that the lines of the ridges be parallel ; and in the second place, 
it is desirable that the lands be of such width that, when they are divided into four 
quarter lands or “ zones,” each zone will be a complete milltiple of the width of the 
• plough. , Thus if the plough be set for 30 inches, the quarter land or zone must ))e 
some multiple of 30 inches. If zones of ten plough-widths be decided upon, their 
width will be 300 inches, i.e. 25 feet. The entire land will then be 25x4-^100 feet. 



But to allow for the width oh the open furrow and, as a rule, for the fact that the tractor 
is wider *than the plougli,* an addition of about 4 feet> should* be made, so that the 
distance between the crowds of 1:^ie ridges in this cas6 would be *104 feet, i.e, 34 yards 
2 feet. Lastly, it is necessary that the width qf a zonr* or quarj^er land be not less than 
the length in which the Jrai^to;* can turn round, bther\xise time will be lost in getting 
the tractor into posifion for the return jourifey. , Tlife reasons for the above recom- 
mendations will be seen after consideratioii»of,the methQd»of tractor ploughing. 

j • 

• • 

I f . • • • 

• • 

♦ • 6. METhoD OF ^Working • * 

* Owing to the inability of the tractor to turn and return on the same*r 4 lge, as in 
the cgse of horse ploughing, it is hecessary to work on* two ridges, going up the field 
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on one ridge and returning on the other. An approved method of working, to reduce 
headland running to the minimum as well as allow of making all the lands the s^e 
width', is represented in fig. 2S7. AB and CD represent the ridges, while EF, midway 
between them, is the open furrow.^ The area between the two ridges is divided into 
the four quarter lands or zonfes, I., III., VL, and II. Each of these zones is tjie vidth *' 
of 10 gangs of 36 inches, i.e. 10 yards. The distance between the ridges is therefore 
4 X 10 jards plus about 4 feet -41 J yards, the first ridge being 20 yards from the side. 

The tractor sets-in at A and ploughs zones I. and II. in tep rounds, working in 
the direction indicated by the arrows. On completion of the tenth round, zones 
IIL and IV. are done hi ten rounds ; then zonds V. and VI., likewise in ten rounds, 
following the direction iiidicated by tbe arrows. After the first six zones have been 
ploughed the work is very simple ; zpnes 1 and, 2 are ploughed by 10 rounds with 
left turp at the headlands ; zones 3 and I by 10 ri'ght-turn bouts ; and so on to the 
other side of the field. Fig. 238 shows by means of dotted lines the zones taken in 
pairs and the direction of travel and turning for a series of lands. When ne^ft plough- 
ing’ the same piece of land and setting the ridges where the open furrows are shown in 
the figure, the simplest procedure is to leave till the end the two zone widths represented 
by IV. and I. in the figures and follow the plan already explained. An attempt to 
incorporate the working of .the two extra zones in the ordinary plan will disorganise 
it and occasion much additional running on the headlands. 

If the ridges are well arranged and the above plan of working is followed, it is not 
very important whether the lands be wide or narrowi In a field 220 yards long, 
the actual length of headland running when using a 36-inch gang plough is -27, *36, 
and -47 mile per acre for lands of 20, 32, and 18 yards width respectively. With a 
24-inch plough the distance would be increased by half. A longer or shorter field 
wbuld reduce or increase the figures proi)ortionatel'y. Typically the , saving by the 
adoption of 20 as compared with 48 yards in the width of the lands is a run of -2 mile 
per acre, and a possible saving of 5 minutes’ time and * 2^0 -4 pint of Jfuel. Fewd;ractors 
are, however, able to work lands so narrow as 20 yards. Most of the^h'ghter type 
require lands about 30-35 yards, while the heavier cla^s may need 15- 50 yards. In 
any case, the zones or quarter lands must nit be less than the diameter of the tractor’s 
’minimum turning circle ; and it is not' desirable to atterp^^t the minimum possible 
in this respect. 



CHAPTER 

BARN MACHINERY 

TRANSMISSION 6f IgOWER 

% • • 

ENGINE, MAdUllJE, AND BELT SPEEDS 

The usual source of power for barn machi»ery is the small oil- or petrol-engine. Each 
make of engine has its proper speed : this may be as low as 300 revs, per minute or 
as high as 700 ; and the speed of any particular pattern canpot be varied (only within 
narrow limits) without afflicting the power or the efficiency of the engine. Each 
engine has, moreover, its standard size of pulley - thej^izii which its makers have 
found to be thii best for that particular type, etc., of engine. There is, however, no 
general agreement amongst makers as to the “ circumferential speed ” of farm- 
engine pulleys, the ovariatioi^ ranging from 700 to 1400 ft. per minute ; and. as the 
speed of the erfgine belt is (apart from slippage) the same as that of the rim of the 
pulley, there is a* similar variation in belt speed with different engines. 

Each of th(‘. several kinds and makes of barn machine has also its proper number 
of revolution^ per minute and its standard sizci of pulley. To obt&in the best results 
the makers’ recommendations in these matters must be observed. Each machine 
is, thesefore, adapted for a^parficular belt sjieetJ* following table indicates 
typical prq^ctice : — ^ 


• 

» 

• 

1 

f 

Revs, per 
MimiU*. 

o 

Diameter of 
Pulley. • 

• 

• 

Belt Speed. 
Feet per 
Minute. 

• 

t 0 

• 

B.H.P. re- 
quired • 

Machine of 
medium 
capacity. 

• 



fnelie.s. 

• 


Thrasher ^ 

lopo 

• .71." 

‘ 2029 

(12) 

Grist-mill 

500 . 

, 10 . 

1309 

4 

Oat-cteher . • . 

250 • 

% 12 


3 

Chaff-cutter . * . 

« . 200 

- . 16 • 

838 

4 

Cake-lireak^r . . ^ 

160 , 

: • 18 . 

• * 754 

2 

Root-cutter 

• 

• r- 

100 

• 

% 26 ,* 

• 

681 . 

. . . 
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Pulleys. — It would be merely a coi^icidence if an engine were found to be adapted 
for driving a particular machine direct. On small farms a little petrol- engine n\ay 
frequently be seen driving a pulper at about 300 r.p.m. — three times too fast ; and 
larger farmers have been ftnown to^ think they found an oil-engine or a tractor un- 
suitable for driving barn machines or a thrasher — or the thrasher itself unsattsfadJory 
^ —'when the trouble lay in not arranging for the proper speeds by changing one or 
both of the pulleys conv3erned. « 



r 


Fig. 239. — Barn Machinery priven<>by Portable Engine. [Ran.somc5.J 

The calculation of the siz(^s of the pulleys is a simple matter if the following rule 
be observed : — ^ ‘ • *, * 

* . , . • * f . 

j ^liamfeter ct driving pulley xits reyfi. per min. 

“ >> • >> driten ^ X ,, ,, 

Thus a 10-inch pulley niakitfg GQO rtvs. per riin.=a 15-inch* pulley at 400 r.p.m. 
As a rule belt slip may be igtqred in the, calculation ; but under circumstances where 
more than the ordinary amount of slippage may be expected, tliis may be allowed 
for by making the driver about 10 per cent, greater, or the driven pulley 10 per 
cent, less, than the above calculation ‘wouldfindicatf. ' . ^ * 

Pulleyji aremommonly maie.of casMron, curved arms being less liable to fracture 
in casting than the straight. .Wood pulleys are liglA and ate strong enough for most 
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barn work, excepting thrashing. Split pulleys-rthe two halves of which bolt 
t^ether round the shaft — are convenient to fix and remove, but necessarily more 
expensive than tfie solid. • • 

Pulley* are kept in place on the shaft either by a set screw or by a single key 
and ke^way, or, in the case of large pulleys, by two keys, etc., at right ailgles to eaeh 
other. It is important that they be fixed square on the shaft and in proper line Vith 
the pulley taking the' same bejt. The pulley face shoifld bg ^ inch wider than the* 
belt, *and of double width when the opposite is*a fast and loose pulley. In the latter 



Fig. 240. — PowKif Transmission ArpUANCKs. 

f 

ease the pulley face must be flat, otherwise a very slight convexity is d(*sirablp, ^s * 
it hejps to keep the belt in its place. 

Thire are limitations to the. adaptation of engine and machine for direct drive 
by the fitting of ])ulle/s<hof the sizes calculated t^^ givj the^correift- machine speed. 
If one pulley i,s five oj; six tiim^ the diameter of th(? other, the Ifelt a\^ 11 slip unless 
the two are separated by a good distance ot* the drive ft crossed. Small pulleys 
require broad, thin befts ;* while very larg^pulleys^are -apt to be unshapely and out 
of balance, and they may be too heav^ for the macjiine to which they are fitted 
— up^ietting its st^ibility and wearing its bearings. *The matter is further compli- 
cated where morepthan one driven machine^ is concerned ; and if it is desired to run 
two niachines at the same? time, a countershaft is almost* indispensable. 

Shafting. — The barn shaft not only sTx'iplifies the problem of adapting engine 
and machine to each other witfiout changing their gulleys, but it also allows of the 
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engine and driven machines being disposed for convenience of working, having regard 
to the size and shape of the space available. As a rule the engine, pulper, and grigt- 
mill ate placed on the grouhd floor and the chaff-cutter and cake-mill in the 
loft above. » *• 

• The shaft is generally fixed hig£ enough to be out of the way — under tj^e floor ♦ 
of “the loft — and should, if possible, be far enough from the engine to give a distance 
‘ of at least 12 feet between the two pulleys. For ordinary farm* purposes a steel shaft 
of IJ inch diameter is strong enough, and this should be supported by a bearing 
about every 9 feet. Xhc method of supporting the shaft varies according to circum- 
stances — J hangers from the floor above, wall brackets, or wall boxes built into walls 
through v^hich the shaft dr its ends nijjJ’ pass. The shaft must be fixed horizontal- 
level, and secured against side slip by means of collars on each side of one of th(i 
supports.^ The bearings must be in a straight lifle with each other. 

A convenient speed for a barir shaft is ab'dut 200 reVs. per minute, which allows 
of the use of pufleys of moderate sizes to drive each of the sevefal machines. To 
give this speed to the shaft, its main pulley- that which takes the belt froili the engine 
— must be of a size calcu^ted with reference to the diameter and speed of the engine 
pulley. The need for such calculation may be seen from the following instances of 
the size of shaft pulley required to give a shaft speed of 200 r.p.m. : — 


Make of Engine. 

H.P. 

Diameter (if 
Engine Pulley. 

» 

Xorinal 
per min. ^ 

Diameter of 
ri'quin'd 
Shaft IhilUy. 

f • 

• 

IneliTs. 


^ fnehes. 

Bamford 

A 

() 

m 


Blackstone 

A 

!()• • 

320 

1^ 

Bentall .... 

4 

• 

500 


Better .... 

5 

7 J 

(500 ' 

21 

Hornsby 

5 

„ 10 

430 


Ogle .... 

fi> 

12 

, 420 

25i 

Crossley .... 


9 

, *()00 

27^ 

Ransomc . . ' . 


9 

• 000 

27 

r 

O ( 

f * 

1 

(X* 

• 

1 


Tractors, although flexible in tjie matter of speed, are not v^ell adapted for diiving 
bam machinery. Apart froip th!h question of fuet consumption at lo^ horse-powers, 
their normal belt speed is in ‘hear ly every c^se too high for the direct drive of Jarm 
machines other than thrashers,; and for ^riving through a barn ^haft they usually 
require a shaft pulley of extra large size,* 
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CRUSHING- AND GRINDING-MILLS 

The main object of milling corn for live stock is to»ensure better digestion*, other 
objects being to facilitate mixing with and flavouring coarser fodder, and to encourage 
> the fattening animal to eat more. On the poiiit of increasing the digestibility qf 
corn, it is well known that whole oats, for instance, may sometimes survive the diges- 
tive process and afterwards gr(jw. On the other hand,«digestibility experiments do# 
not pfove any very great advantage from crushing or grinding for any class*of live 
stock, the advantage appearing to be only about 5 i!b 8 per cent^ There are, however, 
special cases where the advantage is doubtless greater — hard-worked horses, horses 
which bolt their food, animals with worn teoth, and younj* ahimals with incomplete 
dentition. It is doubtful economy to 
crush or even to grind by hand-po^ver • 

♦ ^ 

• ^ Crushers 

Very commonly the roller or 
crush(‘r is combined in the same 
frame as a grinding-mill, but it may 
be obtained separately. It is used 
chiefly to crush oats and to crack 
maize for horses and slu'.tij), and to 
crush linseed, •which does not grind 
well. The objecf of rolling is to fhitten* 
out the grain, to burst the seed co*ats 
and theropby facilitate— it is supj^ifted 
—the access of tlx^ digestive juices. 

It rnigjit also be supposed < that the 
act of sev(‘re compression cons(didated 
the floury par^ and thereby hindered 
the entry of the juic(‘S. At any 

rate the advantage showji in digestibility trials is less than 5 per cent. ^ , 

Ciushers consist essentially of a pair of smooth or fluted metal rollers revolving 
towards each other. One roller (that to the spindle of wluch thii pulley or hand- 
turned fly-wheel is attached) turns in fixed beajfings,^whil;p the §ther .is fixed in 
bearings that ^allow it to moVb closer or farther from the fiwt. (This enables 
the p^ill to be adjusted for making different samples, antf, owing to the insertion 
of safety springs, liarfl foreign sijbstance* are aijpwed to pass without damage 
to the rollers. , ^ / 

The rollers may be of the same diameter, buf more commonly and prefer- 
ably in the separate machine, the main .roller is* of a much greater diameter 
than 4he bther^ and^alsb serves* as^ a fly-wheel;^ in* this case the width of 
the roller face is only 4-8 ihches. Flufed rollers *are required for cracking or 
kibbliifg maize. 
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The following particulars refer to three makes of crushers 


< 

No. of Mill.' 

B.H.P. 

required. 

( 

.Bushels of 
Oats crushed 
per hour. 

Ir 

Size of 
Rollers. 

Rev. per 
Minute. 

t 

Diam. of 
Pulley. 

Diam. of 
• Pulley re- 
quired iin 
Barn Shaft 
of 200 r.p.m. 

R. S. L. . 

3 and D.B.B. 

*■'2 t 

. 3 

18-2.3 1 
16-3ft 1 

Inches. 

18 and 
tr2x4 
“21 and 
1-2‘xiJ 

' 1 . 20 () 

1 250 

Inches. 

18 

12 

Inches. 

18 

15 


In operating crushers it is necessary to shut off the feed befoi (; stopping, and^ to 
start the mill before opening the feed shutters : this will prevent the accumulation 
of grain between the rollers. The rollers themselves should be kept clean and free 
from grease, and should not be set closer than is necessary just to burst the seed 
coats. The bearings should 'be ])roperly lubricated. 


GRIST-MILLS 

Several methods of grinding have been tried, but the standard for farmers’ 


mills 



Fios. 242 AND 243.— Se^-ions through J^tone Disc Corn -Mill. [ BUtcbitone .] 

« c A Wr.ivT.or . H Shoot • C Feed Siiiriit : D, Fixed Stone ; E, Runntr Stone ; F, Delivery 

G, Ad?Liiig ?crew ; 6, Riddle ; b\ She.ker Cam ; c, BmsheH for clea ning and ventilating 

Ca«o and lifting Meal. «i ’ ^ « 


in this country is the high-sp^, mvilYverti^l disci, . Two more or less flat discs 
with ribbed br grooved surfaces are arranged vertically on a spmdle ; one, the bed. 
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Fi( 3. 244.'-lNTKiaou of Emery J)i.s(’ Mile. [ lkntaU .\ 


' fixed or dead plate or stone, remains statjonary ; while the “ runner ’’ or 

“ live ” disc revolves with the spindle. 
By means of, a worm thread •on the 
spindle the grain is forced in between 
the discs at the centre, where they aje 
not so close together ; and it is wcfrked 
outwardh>. The grooves are shallower 
•and the rubbing surfaces are closer 
tos'^ards the oujsides of the discs ; and 
the ground material leaves the rims as 
more or less*fiite meal according to how 
clos^dy together the rubbing surfaces 
are set. The setting is effected simply 
by turning a wheel (at the end of the 
mill) which operatee^a set screw, beaS 
ing on the end of the spindle. 

Between the hopper and the corn 
► spout are simph* contrivances for 
regulating; the rate of feeding, for 
ensuring uniformity of feed, and 
for sifting out straw, (itc. The corn 
may go through ijiore rajydly when the plates an^ set for coarse than for fine 
grinding, and wheat may be fed through 
at nearly twice* the rate for barley mr 
maize : oats and beans are faster than 
barley, but considerably slovV€Jf*than 
wheat. Mills will, not, however, grind 
damp ^'orn of any kind. Unifofmity of 
f(*eding*is essential to good work. 

The si(*-ve «clocs not tak^‘. out every- 
thing that cannot be made into meal ^ 
hence it is desirable ^lat the plates 
shouhl have nde&e sj)i'4ngs which enable 
fhem tf) separate and allow hard foreign 
bodies to be worked oulmvithf)ut causing 
serious damage The Aise of nlAgnets to 
extract nails and the like before they jiass 

down the feed pipe*}iaS beeii suggested. 

T -n -i. • * 4- Wo.— Intekiou of .Mill with Flat Metal 

In o])eratmg a mill it is nwcssary ^ ^ [to/ord.] 

avoid choking it. ^Tlie feed shutter shoulH B(5| plate, ’wurm £ml, and spindle in position j 

not be opened until the plate* are running , (•>»<'■ /rn>'>«d; In ri-ntrc of hinged 

. . ^ 11 cover IS end of«regulating and release screw. 

at thcir prctper sjieed, and the feed shopld • , ^ • 

be shut off before the mill is shopped, ¥\i^9 grindii^ is not advantageous for farm 
purpoj^es ; and, as it consumes ^nuch power, wears the discs and reduces the output, 
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'it should not be practised : what is commonly termed “ kibbling ” is more to be 
recommended. Finer grinding does not appreciably increase the digestibility of the 
food ; but, on the contrary, it may result in the production of ffoury meal, which 
blows about, or gets into }he animals* respiratory passages if fed* dry, or forms a 
heavy mass if fed moist. 


o 


Kinds of Mill 


The differences between one nfake of mill and another lie chiefly in (1) whether 
the discs are of stone or of metal ; (2) if of metal, ^whet her these “ plates ’* are nearly 

flat or of some conoidal shape ; (3) 
whether there is any device for 
cracking the corn before it passes 
tb fhe grinding plates proper. 

Stone discs produce the finest 
and softest samples of meal, grind- 
ing tlie bran or husk as well as • 
the kernel ; but according to the 
K.A.S.E. trials at Plymouth in 
1890, they are slower and consume 
more power per cwt. of meal than 
metal plptes. Artificial or “ com- 
positioli ” stones are now used, 
wearing more uniformly than natural 
stones, and being made to facili- 
tatr^ ‘'the necessary redressing of * 
the grooves. ,, 

Platfi >■ of chilkd metal are cjieaper 
than stones, requite no dressing, 
Fig. 246.-INTERIOR of Mill with Conoidal Plates when worn can# be reversed 

AND Kibbling Cones. |//am«on, McGregor.] i • V , • mi 

and interchanged. They produce a 
tsapple that is fine enough for ordinary rstock-feeding purjDoses. A mill with flat 
plates won the Plymouth competition, and the advocates »of this shape contend 
that flat plates produce coolA: meal, wear longi^r, and require less powot’ than 
conical plat.es. d'he cmical pdatf.s are, however, easier #to adjust, and, besides 
giving a greater grinding surface for the same dialffeter, tli^y lend ^themselves to 
construction with separ^e cracking . cones. The cracking cones join the inner 
narrower ends of the plates •ah(J are made with coarse* rfbs Vhkih crack the grain 
before it reaches the grinding-plates proper. A mill may be so constructed that it 
can “ kibble ’* corn without grinding mufch ol it into flour. , 

The following table indicates standard British practice in thte construction of 
grist-mills and gives the proper sizes of pulley to fix on a shaft making 200 tevolvtions 
per minute : — * 
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• 

Ratefl Bushels per 





'rype-, 

• . 

• 

• Make. 

Diam. 

of 

Hour. , 

H.P. 

, reqd. 

Mill 

Pulley. 

Revs. 1 

Reqd. 

Shaft 


Plates. 

•K. ... ' 

G rinding. I Kibbling. 

Minute. 

Pulley. 

f 

• 

• 

Ins. 



• 

Ins. 

•! 

Ins. 

Stone discs . | 

Blat;kstone,A.M. 

Bentall,C.P.12 

14 

lOl 

5-12* j 
3(KUbs. ! 

* 18 
1500 lb.s. 

4-5 
H fJ 

12 

12 

000 

5(H) 

30 

30 

Flat metal ( 
plates . . 1 

Conical metal ( 
plates . . 1 

• 

o 

Corbett, XLO. 
Bamford, 2 F. 
Harrison, 1 

McGregor,2X.J 
Nicholson, 14 . 

isj 

U)^ 

'lOjf' 

*1 

8 W 

9 10 

• 

30 

1^35 

35 

25 30 

8.1 

10 

10 

ifl 

' 5Q0 
450 

50() 

GOO 

25 

22.i 

25 

27 . 


Th(* above capacities and power require intents are only approximations, as they 
depend on the kind of grain to be ground and the fineness of grinding ; the table is 
not intended as representing "" 

comparative merits of different 
makes of mill. \ 

The grist-nnll is commonly*' 
fixed on th(‘- grotmd floor, the 
hopper communicating with 
the granAry above. It may ' 
be convenient to pkice it on a 
masoniiy jdatforiq, to raise ‘it 
nearer the U])per floor and to 
lift the delive<^ mouth to die 
height of a larg(* sack. For 
feeding from the ground^ floor 
a special sack hopper inay be 
fitted, and the receiving sack 
of a low-spouted mill may leart 
on a bagging board. The mill 
itself, .should be securely fixed 
to the floor and dtftid Tevel or 
just slightly leaning towards 
the Aid where thjf plates are. 

The spindle should, unites 

fitted*with’ in-and-out cliltch, ^ •. ■ , , ,, , 

have both fast and loose pulleys and a ibelt shrfter, so that the mdl can e 
operated without stoptiing engine or interrupting the work of any other 
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f *■ 

r • f " 

machine that may be running^ at the time. The shaft pulley must in this case 
be of double width. * 

' * • Flour Sifters 

' • . ^ 

In recent years interest harS beeif taken in the attachment of meal sifters to ffirm 

milk. Several makers offer these, which separate the meal into three grades.* Given 

, clean wheat, the farmer possessing an ordinary grist-mill with a flour sifter can extract 

his owri “ standard ” bread-flour, if he, so desires. The sifter can be turned out 'of the 


f. 
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I /iatHfq'd,] 

^ c 

* c * , . . 

way when not required. If the wheat is not very clean, the ] Process of (dose grinding 
will rapidly wear the mill plates'! - ^ 

• # ' « ' 

*' * Combined Mills ' 

These consist of a grist-mi.U al;^c^a.pair^^)f crushing roller.^ ori’thc same frame. The 
rollers may be of different diameters, the larger being on the same spiirdle as the grist 
plates and driving pulley : in this case Ithe smaller roller is driven ))y friction against 
the larger. Or they ««may be ef ecjual and relatively email dianwters — smooth or 
fluted at wide intervals — knd geared together at equal speeds : the speed is in this 
case the same as that of the grict platea * The hoppCr is divided so that if sufficient 
power is avdilable, crushing and grinding may proceed simultaneously. 
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• CAKE-BREAKEUS 

If a farmer does not possess a cake-breaker, he. is ftldigeckto confine his s^ection 
of conceniftates to meals and nutted cakes, neither of which are so convenient to 
stofe. JVIoreover, the single-seed cakes, 
which are the more economical, are not 
generally obtainable' in the. nutted 
form. 

Cake-breakers are made with one 
pair of spiked* metal rollers for Iftind 
turning and with two pairs for power, 
the lower pair being finer-toothed and 
closer set than the upper pair. * • 

The front roller or the* front m(«nber 
of each, pair can be set closer to or • 
farther from its fellow to give different 
'grades of broken cake. The broken 
cake falls over a grating through which 
the finer parts and the meal fall. 

The power requirement and output 
depend not only on the size and speed 
of the mill, but also on tShe kind of 
cake : such cakes as extracted soya or 

hard cotton arc’ harder to break thnrf ^ 

a soft cake like 10 per cent, linseed. , 

The following particulars refer breakers with fwo pairs of rollers (if the mill lAs a 
fly-wheel a 14.J-inch pulley suffices) :r— 



Make and Mark. 


Bentall, OCY. . * 

„ OCT., . . . 

Harrison-M‘Gregor, G CM. 
Nich^son, 7N. • T 

7N.W. . 


« t 

i 

f Wirltli of 
Mouth. 

C’apacity. j 
Cwts. ])er 1 
•Hour. 

B.H.P. 

* reqd. 

Speed, 

R.P.M. 

Shaft Pulley 
to drive Mill 
with 18" -Pulley. 

• • 

Inches. 


• 

• 

Inches. 

<* 15 . 

20-26 

.I’ii 

100. 

9 

•18 

45 


16g 

8 

• IGi 

30-35 


160 

8 

• 16 

2Qr40 . 


100 

7 

18’ 

24-50' 

4. 

. • 

(100) 

7 


CHAPTER XX 


BAIiN iMACHINERV {continued) 

C’lIAFR-QUTTKUS 

• • • 

Functions.— The chaffing of fodffer does not. appreciably increase its digestibility. 
On the contrary, if the fodder is cut so finely as to allow the animal to s^vallow it 
without proper mastication, or in the ca.se of ruminants to allow the chaff’ to })afjS 
into the third and fourtli^.stomachs without having been ruminated, the digestibility 
is likely to be decreased. Proper mastication is essential to ensure that the food 
is thoroughly mixed with sul^va, which has digestive functions. Fine chaff— espc'cially 
that of coarse fiffrous fodder — is also liable to ])roduce (‘olic in horses and impaction 
of the third stomach in cattle. 

(Iiaffing may serve a useful purjiose and ensure, jthfi bett(‘r mastication of con- 
centrated foods when it is done with a view to mixing the latter 'with the chaff. 
Horses cannot bolt th(‘ir corn .so (‘a.sily wheh it is bruis(‘d and mixed with chaffed 
foVlder ; ruminants jirobably rema.sticate a greater proiiortion of the nuial they receive 
whtin it is fed in mixture with chaff ; and certain nfeals, such as thirds, wjiich wlnui fed 
separately are apt to form a close heavy masa, are probably better digest(‘d wlnm 
lightened by means of chaffed fodder. It is well kno^vn that a fattiming be»Tst can 
be induced to consume more fodder if this is chaffed^ind flavoured ; and ii; many cases 
the main object of chaffing is to induce cattle to use up ii\ this way slra^v and poor hay 
that they would either refuse oi only pick over. On farms where litter is scarce, 

* straw may with advantage be roughly chaffed to increase ifs bedding and absor])tiv(‘. 
properties ; at the same time, chaffing shortens the manur(‘ arid facilitates the spread- 
ing, when the manure is applied fresh. , * 

In some dist?ricts most <?f lh(^ chaff -cutting is done by* the 5-knife machine that 
accompanied the travelling thra.'^ing mill. Farmers liki; twe or thro.^ visits, so that 
the chaff may be fed to the stock fairly fresh. To preserve the chaff, howiiver, it 
may be trodden very tightly witiiin the four walls of a building and, in some cases, 
a little green material when < available is, chaffed and trampled in wifh the straw to 
flavour it. In other districts, tfie itinerant chaff-cutter is unknoww. 

The simplest foriA of phaff-cutter is the honui,- made' affair pa^t of an old scythe 
blade is fitted with a handle, and the otlfer end is hinged to the leg of a simph* frame- 
\^[ork. Wi|l\ the left hand the operator' pu.shes the fodder forwards along the feeding- * 
box, using a short board with ,a handle ; while with his riglit hand he operates the 
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• REMISED, [liichmond d' Chanilcr.] 


FARM IMPLEMENTS ANJ) MACHINERY 


blade to chop off the ends of the *f odder as they project over the lip of the box. This 
contrivance is useful for cutting straw into 3-inch or 4-inch lengths^for litter. , . 

Knives. — Chaff-cutting machmes all have the same device for feeding the fodder 
into thef cutting mechanism, viz. a pair of spiked rollers driven to rotate In mangle- 
rollers fashion. The cutting *mechanism is variable ; it may embody the principle 
of tfie spiral knife as seen in the lawn mower, or that of the reciprocating sectional 
* blade and finger as in the reaper. All chaff-cutters made in this country, ho\yever, 
have plain blades fixed to the arips df a fly-wheel which rotates across the mouth- 

§ piece. Hand machines have two blades, power 

machines 2 tb 5 blades, accordiiig to capacity 
arid,4hortness of cut required. The convex edge- 
*• line js the compion shape, but for the largest and 
fastest m^lchines the concave or radial shapes 
“ are adopted ; the latter' cut from the outside of 
the mouthpiece inwards, therefore the cut chaff 
"immediately falls away from the knife and fly- 

•There are not many adjustments to make in 
operating a chaff-cutting machine, and the 
necessity of keeping a good edge on the knives 
needs only to be mentioned. The setting of the 
knives, however, yalls for ex})lanation. Owing 
to the fact that the feed is continuous (inter- 
mittent feed .has not found favour) the knife 
’ cannot be set to chop with its face flat against 
the mouthpiece. The back of t^ie ‘knife is, 
„ „ therefore, bolted to the arm bf the fly-wheel at 

DRIVEN Feed-Rollers. [Richmond a distance of about half ail incp in front the 
d; Chandler.] mouthpiece, aivi the knife leans upwards the 

latter. By means of set screws this inclination of th<, knife can bh adjusted to 
allow for wear. The edge of the knife should be set just to bear against the 
* mfjuthpiece along its entire length. When the blade h^is become narrowed by 
repeated sharpenings and the rpouthpiece has become worp, the difficulty of setting 
the edge to bear well on 'the lips- increases and the knife fails t/) cut clean— lon^ stems 
are left on the under lip; Am^w blade is, of course, ne!cessilVy to remedy the trouble 
when due to long wear. ^ r , * 

The mouthpiece should be ipade o\ hard chilled metaj to^ resist wear ; recently 
some attention has been given to tiie j^ossibility of making the lips renewable ; and the 
underlip should have a definite .sharp edge. 


Types, jMPROVEMEii’TS, and ‘Attachments 

, 1. WoR^ Feed.— T he simplest hand'-machines drive the feed-rollers by means of a 
worm pn the shaft to which the fly-wheel is keyed. « A worm with a wide pitch of 
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. •> * ' . 

.thread drives the rollers faster than one with a small pitch ; hence by the use of 

worms with different threads tKe length of cut* may be varied. Frequently the vvorm- 
l)earing shaft is reversible to serve this purpose. Tho next modification is rising 

mo^ithpiece, i.e, the, upper 
feed-roller and its cover, which 
is also the upper lip of H|xe 
mouthpiece, rise and fall with . 
varying thickness of fetid, this 
action being controlled either 
by springs or by lever and 
weight? 

The method of varying the 
length of cut*may be modified 
so that the change* can be 
effected merely by the move^ 
ment of a lever. For -this 
purpose it is necessary to have 
a countershaft bearing pinions 
of different sizes with which 
corresjionding pinions on the 
main (worm) shaft can be made to mesh : a clutch is part of the mechanism. 

♦ 2. Reversing and Ciia]|ge Speed-Gear.— In order that the direction of rotation 
of the feed-roll«rs may be reversed while the fly-wheel continues to move in its ])roper 
direction, reversing gear is neces- 
sary ; and this entails departure from 
the worm feed. In all revetsij^re 
machines thereforcf and in the larger 
patterjis of the non-re versi hie, 1:he 
feed - rollers are* driven by phiions 
on shafts pfated at right .^igles to 



Fig. 253 .— Fkinciples of Reversing Ge\k \ni» Meghinism 

FOR VARYING liENGTH OF ( UJT IN CHAFF-CrTTKK. 



the box. 

(а) The reversing gear^if^ a simple 
device ; the fly-wheel* shaft bears 
two berel pinions both free to rotat(» 
round the shaft until locked in R 
clutch that rqf^ates with the Shaft. 

By qjeans of a lever this clutch is 
made to slide on tJhe ^ha^t so that 
when engaged with the pinion 

n^RrSst the fly-iyheel the gearing . ^ ' » . . . 

moves in the forward direction ; when engaged with the rear pinion the geanng 

revei^es; hnd when m neutral position oply the fly-wheel is in motion. The 
reversing clutch may be connedted \vith a safety device. . » m ^ . * 

(б) * The change speed-gear follows the principle already mentioned in connection 


gutter with Kevekhing Handle 
xND AND Top Webs (“Automatic *Self- 

t F^.eder ”). [Bfimford.] 

t 
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with the improved worm-feed jnachine. In figure 253 the machine is represented 

as set to cut long — inch — chaff 
for cattle. * 

By sliding the triple, pinion to 
the right, |-inch or medium uhaff t 
as (H)mmoply fed to horses can be 
cut^: moving it to *the left would 
set the length for J-incli oi' short 
chaff, such as is used for sheep, 
c. 3. Feedtno W'EB. — Power 
machines are usually fitted with 
a bottom feeding “ web,” which, 

• travelling along the bottom of 
‘ tJie box, •carries the feed forward 
to the spiked feed-rollers. Being 
driven from the bottom feed-rollor, 
its speed and direction changef 
and reverse with the latter ; it 

F..., 255..- Chaff-Cutter v,,fn.BK,,TSH.«E«.S^.KTV adjustable in length. A 

Hollers, llEtKusiNo Handle, and Feeding short tO]) web fixed with a down- 
Tabi.e. \n»,iaU. I inclination or a pair of rollers 

which rise and fall with the thickness of the feed ma/,ce tlie machine self-feeding. 




•- • 

Fig. 2.5(i. — Ch\fe«Cutteiv with Hie'rm and Dust Extractor, [iiamford-s,] 


The top web may be drfvMi from thf «spindld o*f the top feed-roller, of it may be 
self-acting. With both bottom and toj) weks the*machine if reasonably fed can 
straighten but the feed for itself, making the work of Jeedingrboth lighter and ^afer. 
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• 4. Safety Devices. — To comply with the Chaff -Cuttinj^ Machines (Accidents) 

A(jt, 1897, power-driven choppers must have*the fly-wheel suitably enclosed and be 
fitted with a device for preventing the hand of the^feiHler bepig drawn betwi^Jii the 
rollers.’ As a further safeguard against 
accidents, all gearing should be properly 
enclosed. , 

As a rule, duly the upper lydf of the 
fly-wlfeel is enclosecl. If, tlierefore, the 
(•haff does not drop tlirough tin* floor or 
drop on to an* elevator, but has be 
raked away from the fly-wlieel, it is very 
desirable that the machine be fitted with 
fast and loose ])ulleys ; so that tlK* lly 
wheel can be stopped whihi l)eing cleared. 

The fast^ind loose pulley should be fitted# 
iiFany cas(‘.* * 

• In the R.A.S.E. trials of safety de- 
vices at Plymouth in 1898, the first 
prize was awarded to Messrs Richmond & Chandler’s- appliance, consisting of 
four idler rollers, the r(‘ar roller being 25 inches from the feed-rofiers : the judges 
considered it better to jirevent the hand reaching and being trapped by the latter 
than' to release it ‘by thei% reversing when it was trap[)ed. The cross-bar con- 
nected with tlA‘ rev(‘rsing gear is, howAv(‘r, the more commonly ado})t(‘d device, 



Vir . 


2 .'> 7 . — CH \FK-('l'TTKK WITH 
Ei.sv igroii. [Brntall.] 



E.nsii.sue ('(iTTKHfA.M>^*liT*(^WEK.» [ IkntalL \ 

arlfl i5 in some cas^s combined with a pair If safety roll(irs.^ When the machine 
is fitted with aiftonmtic f(;T‘J webs, the Jeeder lifts n^ occasion to place his 
hands# in afty dangeroi^s |1(^sition, having only to lift, the hay into the box with 
a fork. * • -* . - - 


5. Dust Extractors, Sifters, Elevators, and Daggers.— These are not very 
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commonly used on farms, but ar« considered necessary jn town stables. The extraction 
of dust from chaff is commendable, hdWever, especially for horse feeding, dust bejjng 
liable to cause wind trgiibles ^nd jiitestinal dust-balls ; and where much chaff-cutting 
is done^ the use of an extractor is a great relief to the operator. The extractor works 
on the principle of the vacuum cleaner, the dust being conducted, howevej, t» the 
outside of the building. Sifters are made in various forms, the chaff of proper length 

• falling through the sie^ye meshes, while the longer cavings are carried forward and 

automatically re-fed into the feeding-box. Elevators and baggers may be* fitted, 
or the chaff may be blown as in silo filling. Short chaff is easier to handle in this 
way than long chaff, and damp foddep must be^ cut short. • 

6. CAt>ACiTY, Power* REQUiREMfi^ts, and Pulleys. -The output of a chopper 

* depends on the width of its mouthpiece, the number of revolutions })er minute, the 
length o^ cut, and the rate of feeding. With* a ‘hand machine having an 8|-inch 
mouthpiece, turning at 40 revohitions per' jtiiniite, 2 cwfs. per hour is good work, 
the same size o^ machine driven at 200«revolutions ])er minute would fjeliver 10 
cwtfe. per hour ; while a machine* with 12-inch mouthpiece, running at* 200 revoKi- 

• (12xl0cwts.) • 

tions per minute, would deliver moi;e than 13 J cwts. — | as it takes a 

thicker feed: a 12-inch Wuthpiece is commonly rated to cut about 18 cwts. of 
J-inch chaff per hour. The makers’ figures must not, however, be taken too literally, 
nor should comparisons be based on them. 

The power requirement is about I b.h.p. per 5 cw/.s.^’of chaff 'per hour. 

The following table indicates typical I^ritish practice and gives* the proper size 
o^pulley to fix on a shaft revolving at 200 r.p.m. 


1 

j 

Width 

* 

— • 

Ilak'd . 

i 

Kated j 

required.' 

% 

1 

• 

Diaiii. 

of ^ 
Pulley. 

1 

1 * 

lievs. 
per « 
AJln. 

f 

Size of 

I 

Make and Number. j 

i 

of .1 
Mouth- j 

1 piece, i 

Xo. of 
Knives. 

capacity! 

( 'wts. 
])er houi® 

• Shaft 
Pulley 
required. 

• , 

Inches. 

• 

» 

i 

Inches. 


Inches. 

1 

n 

2 


i . 

• 14 

200 

.14 

Bamford, B. 6 . 

i-i 

3 

. Id 

4 ^ 

1 16 

225 

r 18 • 



3 

4^T 

j 4; 8 • 

• 18 

250 

22 

Bentall, C.StE. •. . i 

10 ; 

2 

9 

r 2i 

. 15 

. 150 

11 

„ C.S.K. . .•! 

12 1 

•3 

20 

4’ 

18 

200 

.. 18 

Richmond & Chandler, 66 

•uL*' 


35^ 

5 • 

• 18 

200 

18 

Richmond & Chandler | ! 
“Hercules” . ^ ^ 

•'ll 

5 . 

\ 

60 

8 

28 

€• 

^ 250 

,35. 

Innes Portable . • .‘ 

« 

15 

' . 1 

<— 

30-50 

^ * 1 

._j 

' 6 

t 

! 

t . . • 

« 

270 

• 

t> 
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HOOT- GLEANERS ^Nl) COTTERS 

Cleaners. — Riot-cleaners arc commendable appli^mces. ^ Roots are rareH^ siifii- 
ciently-fre« from soil to be cut and fed to stock without cleaning, and, in the j^bsence 
• of a®mechanical cleaner, they are often thrown irfto theb cutter without this desirable 
preparafion. Not only itji the dirt injurious to the stock, but the grit wears the cutlipg 
edges of the matihine, and .small ^tones are often carried wlvch c^p more obvious damage. • 



o • 

KooT-CurrEH ^nd Ci.bvnkr with KiOHT-IlASf) Side Drive 
^ [Hnrri'son^ Mcdrajor.] • 


The rotary screen is,tlu‘ standard fortn of dry cleaner - it will not clean, M*et* 
rootso: it measures abdii^ 5 feet in length and 2 fei't in diameter, rotates at about 
So revolutions per minute, and, by means of a set wlieel, can be given more or less 
slope towards the hoppi*!' according to the cleaning i^^piir^d by *1110 foots. It is 
driven by a pinion onothe sjiinJle of tin* cutter a^^d absorbs froift J tO | b.h.p. A 
divisym board should be fixed to keyp the dii-t from falling* niong the cut roots. 

A cleaner can tifteiT to cuttjng-niaclfines,iio\ originally constructed with one : 
in this case th/? cleaner must deliver intt^the^top of tlu^ hopper. 

^CTjtters.- Recognising that cattle and slfeep may not iii ajl cases be able to deal 
with whole roots, •especially liard .swedes,* lyid that ibot sifces'are not immune from 
the tfouble of causing chb^ing, it is* ^lear That roots .mhy often with advantage be 
cut into pieces smaller than slices.. But ffne cuttjng and pulping ^^ijh a view, to 
increasing the digestibihty of tlie food cannot be justified*; and the common practice 
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•of feeding nearly everything to the cattle mixe^ with fine root-pulp is very * 
qy^tionable. • 

In an experiment* at Garforth in 1903-4, one lot oi bullocks received theit roots 
pulped* and mixed with their chaff and meals ; the other. received their roots sliced 
• and®fed^ before their mixture of chaff and meals*: the^latter lot made considerably 
the better gains. The ;iifference was probably due to better rumination of* the 
coarse food and perhaps better mastication of the chaff and meal mixture. The. 
importance of mastjcation has been proved in anany calf-feeding experiments^ where 



Fiu 202 .- -CJai|dner Barrel Cutter. {Nicholson.] 


box foods have been shown to give better result* than gruels ; . and dairy farmers 
who have broken away Jrom the practice*of mixing the chaff and meals with ro^ot# 
pulpft support the view*that the said practice is not the best. 

M^hine root-cutterS are made in -two forms -tbe disc; and the barrel shapes : 
the disCy 16-36 inches- inidiaifteter, Is the more coympn ; ai^ it le:ids itself to many 
variations in Ijie cutting parts.* For slicing, plain-edged knives ace used : typically 
two Jcnives of concave shape. pulping, the knives art? made with the edges cut 
into chisel or diarrtond-shaped points, the^ioints o^*one knife being set to follow the 
spaces betwe^ the points of the other.^ . • 

^ Gratering is probably the most pofflilar lnethod*of cutting at the present time : 
the grater-disc is? made in four detachable segments of ateef plate, and the gouge- 
shaped culters may ^ar/ from extili^fine, f;inch, to ,e»tra coarse fingering, 1 J-inch. 
Fingen-cuUing knives may be fitted to disf machine® ; but the coarse graterer serves 
the sSme purpose. * 
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The barrel-shaped “ Gardener cutter is used chiefly for fingering, and may be 
i\]tfide to slice in the reverse direction ; but it has the drawback of delivering the cut 
roots inside the barrel! If the latter is made cone-shaped th^cut pieces mort# readily 
fall out. •When used for pulping a rotating worm is used to clear the knives. 

ilooji-cutting does^ not -require very much ^ower,*and it is a very expeditiops 
operation. Frequently,* however, the machine is driven at too high a speed, oVing 



Fp’- ^<’5. - K(H)t-(.'lean KH, Elkv4Tok, and ('I'n'EK. [liamfords.] 


to the use of a pplley that is too small or a*shaft pulley that is too large. The follAw- 
ing particulars indicate the sj)eed% recommended certain tiiakers : — 


Bainford 

Beiitall 


Harrison, McGregor# 


{ Slicers and fingerers. 60 revs, per min. 
Graters or gbuge cutters, 80 revs, per min. 
Pulpers, 120-150 revs, per min. 

/W.P.B., 26-inch discs, 2J 7 tons per hour, 
\ i If b.h.p., 120 revs, per min. 


rW.P.K., 36-inch discs, 7-20 tons per houi» • 
\ 4- 5 b.h.p., 120“150 revs, per min. 

, r24-30-inch discs and*26-inch pulley, 100 
\ revs, per ftiin. • * ^ 


It; is sometimes convenient to drive the roi)t-cutter through a speed-reducing gear 
and countershaft /ft r!^ht angles to the spindl§» 'jTiis. allows of the machine being 
placed at right angles to the barn shaft^ and of the ug^p of pulleys of more moderate 
dlfhehsions : the ^ipeed is reduced to ab’out «ne-third. , 

The root-cuttft’ is»nearly*always placed.on the ground^floof : an elevator may be 
attached for delivering Hie ‘‘ pufp.*’^ Sometimes, lip\tever, the deaner is placed 
on the.ground floor, while an etevator carriei* the rppts to the cutte^ above ; and by 
means* of a board the cut rootsiinay be delivered to .where they are required. 


CHAPTER XXI 

THRASHING MACHINES, ‘SHEEP - SHEARING MACHINES 

• „ 

, THRASHING MACHINES 

In British farming the operations ot Itarvfestingfand thrashing a'te not combined. 
Occasionally a well-ripened piece oi wheat intended for seed is allowed to stay longer 
than usual in the stook and carted direct to thrasher — thrashed from the stook 

' — *but normally tke corn crop is stacked and allowed to complete its sweat before 
being thrashed. Evfti seed corn is^preferred by most farmers to have gone'througji 
its^weat in the stack. The time of thrashing is determined by a variety of considera- . 
tionS — the need for seed ^om, straw, ^nd ready-money being the principal ones. 
After a bad harvest, or w^th crops stacked on the side of insufficient winning, the 
thrashing is deferred to allo^ of the further drying that takes place in the stack : 
damp corn keeps better in the stack than in sacks or even heaps. 

The bulk of the thrashing is done by travelling sets oi tackle owned by thrasl^i»g 
contractors. In some districts the machine is followed‘by a staff of workers sufficient 
to carry out all the work excepting the removal of the thrashed grain : in others 
onlf two or three men accompany the t^-ckle, and the farmer has to provide the 
remainder from his^own staff or by borrowing frdip his neighbours. ' In th/i East of 
Scotland a considerable proportion of the farms are equipped wjth thtiir own mill, 
the larger holdings having a machine that finishes Ihe g^'ain ready for market,^ while 
the smaller places have mills with first or double dressing. Since <the introduction 
, of the tractor, and especially during the war, man/ Endish farmers purchased 
thrashing tackle, a^jd recently special types of machine nave been brought out that 
^re adapted for tractor haulage. • • 

There are several advantages in having one’s own thrasher : the work' c^ be 
done when it is most necessary* or most oppgrtune ; not h&ving to pay by tfie day 
for the machine ^nd engine, the operation can •be evrieej ftut with fewer hands ; 
the cost of hiding js saved, afld^this on a large holding is a serious item ; the straw 
can be had always fresh and more |)altituble than stacked^raw ; and in hilly districts 
or somewhat inaccessible farms eorn^can jpe thrafehed at*the proper time that would 
otherwise have to wait the cojiveSience of the confractor or be used ay, fodder. 

i • 

J Types of Drum ' 

In all modefn thrashers 'the corn k ^thrasjied out by 'a rotating drum wcJrking 
against a that partially fejicircles it. The coficave is adjustable in its lower 

portion to give more or less eleasance from the drum 1^) adapt the machine to dilferent 

266 
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kinds and conditions of crop. The object in adjusting the concave is to secure 

, jjean thrashing without bruising the corn. •Hard, dry corn is more readily thrashed 
out, but also more ^sily broken than corn in somewhat soft condition, h4nce the 
latter calls for a closer setting of the concave. Pea^, obviously require^ a wider 
setting than oats. The weather at the time of tlfrashing may even have hn influence ; 
and less risk may* be >taken with malting barley and seed corn than with *g^aiii 
intended for* feeding. Therq are two t 3 q)es of druum: tlje high-speed or rubbing 
drui^, and the low,-speed peg-mill. • , 

ThK High-Speed Drum.-- This has typically eight rolled steel beater bars with 


ribbed faces ;*and its concfive 
has plain rectangular bars 
placed edge uppermost and 
parallel with the beaters. 
Running through the bars of 
the concave art*, wires serving 
^ form ^ grating through 
* which most of the thrashed 
corn falls. The' diameter of 
the drum varies from 20 to 
24 inches, and its sjieed is 
about 1000 r.p.m. in the 
iftediuni diameters, slower^or 
the larger, and faster for the 
smaller diameters to give the 
same surface yelocity. The 
normal width in the British 
machine is 4 fetrt 0 inches, 



whicU ^allows of corn of rnont ' • 

varieties being fed through parallel with the beaters : the straw is then delivered 
in an unbroken condition^ and may be tied with a mechanical trusser. Machines • 
of larger width are made ; there are also smaller widths, as small as 2 feet ; 
but those of narrow width, having to ne fed with the corn heads first, break^tlft 
ftraiv, and are not adapted for use with a straw trusser. Generally the narrow 
* machines are not fitted with a rotary screen. ^ • 

The Peg Drum, is i^ mosf commonly ufjpd dn^ small Scotih thrashers, and, 
with a somevihat diffeerent sefting of the pegs^ o^ American milfe of fcll sizes. The 
barii of the drum are not Vibbed, Jiut are fitted with steef pegs which pass between 
similar pegs on tJPe bars of the cj>ncave. • Thq*})^g8 ii> the Scotch pattern are some- 
what teat-shiped. The diameter of tj;ie^drum is ab^ut 27 inches, and its speed is 
ffbout 700 r.p.iib, giving a surface velocity equal, to 900 revs, in a 22-inch drum. 
Drums running ftt GOO to 7T)0 r.p,.m. are described ^s sepii-hfgh speeds. In feeding 
the peg drum the cq^n fe, put throiigh heads first, irrespective of the width of the 
mouth. The straw is rather badly, brokemup, apd the proportioi^ coming through 
with*the cavings is raiher high. The principal advantages of the peg drum are its 
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lower power requirement per unit of capacity, its adaptability for thrashing different 
kinds of crop, and its comparative iifdifference to irregular driving and feeding, 
It is sakl to thrash very clean, but it is some^vhat liable to brealc the corn ; and 
apparentjy it has difficulty^ in thrashing certain varieties of barley without a pro- 
portion of the heads passing through'with the cavings. 

0 

• , Classes op Machine , 

' » r 

Machines are classified not only, according to the kind of drum with ^\hich they 
are fitted, but also according to the completeness of their apparatus for cleaning and 
dressing the sample of grain. Finishing machines dress the grain so that it can be 
marketed or even sown without having’^been passed through a winnower . simple 
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machines merely thrash out the grain without in •any, way dressing it. Between 
these two extremes there are different classes of machine, described as single-blast 
, or first dressers, and double-blast or second dressf-rs. And these difH' one from 
' another in the completeness of the^r first or second cleaning apparatus. It is neces- 
liary that the prosyiective buyer should iindei-sland the cleaning and dr.-ssiiig apparatus 
before accepting an assurance that a machine (lres.ses the pin ready for mai;ket. 
The process may be be.st studied from the finishing drum, t'lie simplifications ,in the 
smaller patterns bfiing noted afterwards. ' * < 

, r , I < 

t TiIK FlNlSlillNC Tiirashkr " 

In this country finishing rcaclwhcii are* nearly pays’fitteS wUh the high-speed 
drum, and generally this'is 4 feet 6 inches wjde ; it may, however, be only H feet^fi 
inches. The treatment of .the c(')rn maybe gathered from tlie illustration showing a 
section through a Ruston 'xpachine, which is rejirepentat'ive of, 'the' British finisdiing 

thrasher. The ptocesses are "^as follows ^ u 

1. The grain js first threshed (Jr beaten out of, the ear, and falls through the con- 
cave on to the upper shoe. ■ 
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• 2. The straw passes forward on the shakers, tlH'ough which any loose grain and 

the cavings fall on to the rear portion of thh upper shoe, while the long straw passes 
out at the end of the machine. . / * . 

^ 3.- The corn/chaff, and cavings, on the upper shoe, which reciprocates, a^’e caused 
to»slide down and fall upon the cavings riddld*, through which the grain and chaff 
pass w^ile the cavinejs ^^re worked out, also being delivered at the end of the machine 
under the sti^w. • In some mjichines part of the first bhist {^trikes the cavings riddle, 
the ?lbject being to prevent its choking and U) throw the d\ist out with the cavings 
instead of with the chaff. , 

4. The coMi and chaff passing through the cavings riddle fall u})oii the lower,shoe, 
which also reciprocates and works the mixture downwards 'and inwards*; from the 
end of this shoe*it falls upon the* chaff riddle, th/ough which a blast from the first 
fan blows. This blast removes-tfi« chuff* \\J\ich i« collected in bags. 

5. The corn still contains ‘‘ clyatl^.’^ and small Viceds, to take out which two riddles^ 
arc placed under the chaff riddle : tjie.upper of the two arrests the coarser matter 
4V'hile. alloA^ing the corn afld smaller seeds to pass through, whife the low(*r allovVs the 

• small seeds to pass while retaining the corn. Machines djffer in detail at this i)c/int, 

but the result is the same. » 

The work done under this heading— that of sifting out the sticks, small stones, 
and w(?ed seeds -is known as the first dressing. ' 

(). The grain after its first dressing is elevated to the top* of the machine 
iftid delivered to. a worill coijveyor, which works it from the right- to the left- 
hand side of* the machine, passing it through an awner and smutter if required 
to dress off tfie beards and ^nds of the grain ; at the same time the samp*>y 
is polished. If, however, th(‘ grain need not pass through the awner. it taifes a 
more diw'ct track across the *en4 of the machine. There are ^ here difTerciices’*in 
detail : biit^in any cas(‘ the corp after leaving the elevator is carried to the second 
clearyng apparatus. • * • 

7. The sccoffd dressing is effected by a series of riddles and the second fan, which 
is placed a^he grain end#:)f tlie machine. Tlu* blast carries through towards the 
cavings riddle any em])tv husks that escaped the farst cleaning. ^ 

8. Screening. The grain after leaving’the second riddles falls into the separating 
sert^n? which gives [{% third cleaning, and classifies it into first, second, and tail corn. 

• This i# a rotating drum *t:om nosed of wit'es with two distanc e^ a})art. The wires at the 
left end are close togefl»r. ^iiid thfough these faljtlie remaining s.^iall s'eeds and the 
thin grain to jorm t\w tailings* or thirds. The adjoining set of ^tdres^ire somewhat 
widgr spaced, and allow !fi(‘ seconds grain ^to pass throi^h : while the head corn 
passes on to the rtghf-hand end and out (>ver t,he*c;brn..spouts. The screen is adjust- 
able so as to^ive different sampfes. 'Jhis is necessary not'only to adapt the screen 
frti- Various kind^ of corn, but also to*deab properfv with diherent varieties of the 
same kind. A chffe*ent setting is required when thrashing' the small-grained Scotch 
oatsJrom*that needetl ferr^the coarstiu’ sorts.. It need, hardly be mentioned that the 
screen should not be adjusted closer whTl» contajtiing grain, or the^ wjres may be 
straifled by squeezing kernels Uapped between then;. • 
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Setting and Operating the .Thrasher. — New machines are usually sent out with* * 
a book of instructions explaining how* to operate the thrasher. Certain general 
princi^lfes may, however, be emphasised. The.engine and drutri pMeys must be in 
proper lipe and square witlj each other ; and the machine must be 'set lev^tl length- 
ways as wen as crossways. •SpiriiMevels are provided for indicating the proper 
posjitfon. Not only is level setting essential to efficient wording,' but it is necessary 
to save the bearings froip severe or uneven wear and tp keep the (^rum* balanced. 

Lubrication is of special importance in this as in other machines that wcfrk at 
high speed, the shafts ny)ving at the highest rates— -the drum and fanners — requiring 
most ^attention in this respect. Modern machines are fitted with (uther ring oiler 
or bearings of the ball oV I'oller type. ' '^ese require less attention with the oil -can ; 
and th(j importance attached to si 4 ph hnjirovemenVs may be realised by anyone^ who 
tries to sell an oldMrum not so e(|uippe<:h * r < • 

Feeding should not begin until the drum’b^ attained its proper speed, which 
may be recognisecFby the pitch of the hum., ^^d in feeding it is essential to deliver 
the corn very uniformfy and spread aJll the length of the druffi. Self-feeding apparatus 
is coming into favour in sojne districts. * 

The concave should be rather too open at the start, and be api)roached until 
the straw is found to contain no grain. After a certain length of wear the bars of 
the concave retpiire reversing, as th(‘y tend to become hollow in the middle. The 
beaters’ ribs also wear more in the middle, wher(‘ most of the feeding is done, than at 
the ends ; and a machine with worn bars cannot ^thraJPh clean, without being* set 
so close that the ends of tlui bars break the* corn. The beater bars are renewable, 
iipt as a palliative they may be ])acked in the middip. 

The strength of the blast from the first fan can be varied to suit, the amount of 
cl^m'ng needed, but it must not h(‘. so strong for pafa as is allowable for wheat or 
barley, which are not so easily carried * away . The awniu* is also adjustable, and 
maltsters emphasise the advisability of leaving a litlle b-jard rather than impajr the 
germinating power of the grain by close awning. " * 

Power Requirement. — Drums of 22-inch diameter a^id 4 feet 6 inct^?s width are 
usually rated to require 6 n.h.p., or about 18 to 22 b.h.p. in an oil-engine. Under 
fevpurable conditions the power consiimprLidn may be considerably less, though it 
would be inadvisable to install an engine of less than 20 b.h.p. *to drive a mill of, this 
size : some reserve of pqwer is heeded to allow for different* conditions of w(?rking. ' 
As indicating the^ powqr consumption under good cendiVons, the dynamometer 
records of the R.A.8.E. trials at ^Doncaster in 1891"' may be, quoted, The lowest 
requirement recorded was*a little underiT h.p. with a machine delivering oats atj the 
rate of about 41 lbs. per ..miptito, equivalent to 58 bushelsr- per hour. The 
heaviest demand was made Ipy another* machine delivering 58-7 lbs‘. of oats per 
minute, equal to 84 bushels per houni and this required 11-35. h.p. From' tltfe 
above and other dynairiometer Tecords of thrashing wflrk, it would appear that a 
finishing thrasher having a 54-'inch by 22-ittch druhi, but without self-feeding'apparatus 
and other extras^, can be worked with less, power than U usually considered necessary. 

If, however, the corn is put throjigh fast enough to thrash at the rates scheduled by 
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,lhe vaJIkeTS, much more power will be absorbed. Macljines of tlie same drum width 
and diameter difEer in size and capacity, and although the makers in advising certain 
pSwers of engine* to* drive particular^ "drums purposely oversitate the requirement, 
the^ do so with a view to there being a reserve with which to surmounf difficulties 
tha^ may occur in practice and to ensure steady speed. Present-day machines 
are larger than tho^e •tested at Doncaster. , ’ , 

The following i^ble fias been compiled from the recqinmendations of two firms 
Messi% Marshall and Messrs liuston & Hornsjiy, to whom the writer is indebted 
for observations on’this point : — * , 
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• SlMPLK Ti1KASHTN(J MACHINES 

• • # , 
Macliincs smnll enough to U- driven by'liand are made, and are useful for cx])ei:j- 

niental workcand similar purpos*^. The drum is of tlu' peg tyf)e, and theri ik »o 
apparatus for shakfng the straw oj separating the cavings and chaff. Only the heads 
are inifwted in th^ machine, tfle.straw being drawn back after the corn has been beaten 
out. The-com drops through th*' concave on to a t ray underneath. The width of 
the drum is typically about 12 inches, and turning it at the proper speed really 

reijuires the power of two men. $ ^ i i ^ 

The«same type of mtchin(i made a little larger and fitted with fast and lo^se 
jmlldys can be driven fjjia small petrol-engine, the power requirement being 1 to 2 
b.h.p. 'The drum is dwven d 50t»,r.p.m., and its thrashing’ capacity is rated at 10 
to 15 bushels per hour in*the*lii-inch wide size and fco 21) m the l8-inch size. As 
in the hand mSchine the st«iw is ])ulled back afteiithe graip has been thrashed out, 
this Saving power andjirtyijnting the straw ftom bqing broktui. 

An ordinary sSnll (3 h.p.) pijttol-engihe ca'n drive the drum combined with a 
winnower For this purpose a 4-inch julkiy is fittcfl xm the right-hand ^end of the 
dJum shaft and ad 11-inch pulley on the shaft? of the winnoWei;.. If, then, the thrasher 
is driven qf 500 r.pA, the fhnne* yill be»driven at its proper speed of about 180 

» WJien thrashing baSoy ajid oWs the ahovf flpiantities. are increased by about 26 per cent, 
and 50 per cent, respectively. 
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r.p.m. The standard size pulley on the thrasher is 8 inches, and to drive this ftl. 

600 an engine with a speed of 400 revc. would requii’e a pulley of 10-inch diameter. 



Fic. 208 .— Simple Thrasher with Peg Drum and I^llkys with Striking 
Gear eor Drive bv Small Engine* *\t. Corbeii.] 


^-The engine belt should be 3.J inches wide, and t)iat from the thrasher to the fanner 
2 irlches in width. Such an outfit would* be of great service on mapy small farms. 

I* 



Fig. 269. — CombineiT Engine and 1'‘xIkashek with , First-Dressing 'Apparatus 
• uNij Bagging Elevator. | Bon-Ac^rd.^ m 

* ' * r ‘ " o . 

Machines with First Dressing. —It sorfie thra^ihers the' so-called first dressing 
consists ili^i’ely*?)f a cavings and' chaff riddle placed^over the mouth of the first fan. 
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feis in tile case of the chaff riddle of the finishing machine. The ifpper shoe is station- • 

ary ; there is not a separate riddle for the rej;noval of tlie cavings ; these slidfc down 
tffe shoe on to thoTchalE riddle, which does reciprocate. ^ The dyum is of the p^ type. 
A. machine with somewhat more com|ilete cleaning* apparatus, capable of separfiting 
bhe'Jight grain and the smaller matter, such as ^and, is here represent eel c6mbined 
with a 8-h.p. petrol-engine. The drum is 24 inches in width, and it is rated to tUrasii 
30 to 35 busht^ls of oats* per hour. The machine is here shown fitted with bagghig 
sleva^pT, but more commonly .the grain is delivered from spouts at the sid(; of the* 
riddles. With brittle straw and rapid feeding*in a machine df a different make, the 
writer found the bagging elevatoi'* liable to choke with shorf pieces of straw. The 
jpeed of the machine illustrated is fso r.p.m.* and the pulley is 7-J inches in diamet^‘r, 
i.e. J inch less thafi the standard PiiUey of tje finishing machine. 

English machines with first dressing •usually ^ave a drum o{ the high-speed 
beater-bars type, and tl^e separatum (J the*cavii\gs and chaff is on the lines of the 
standard machine. As in the lattref; the first -dressing apparatus fyir removing chaff * 
and refiiSe juay act by su^ion insteacf of blast. At least fouriifms make machines 
.weighing about 28 cwts., fitted wdth cavings riddle and first-dressing apparatus. 
The power required to drive the 30-inch drum is stated #o be about G to 8 b.h.p., 
and the thrashing capacity about 50 bushels of oats jier hour. 

Machines with Second Dresstnij. -These are simiKir to the })/eceding type, but 
have an elevator, a second fan, and a second series of riddles at the engine end of 
tlye machine. They delivejj the grain in two qualities, and may have an awner and 
smutter. Tlu'^fiist-dressiiig ifiafhim* has no awner, and it delivers the grain in one 
quality only. 'Wu* e.ss(‘ntial differenev between the second dresser and the finisher 
is the rotary screen. ’ • ^ ^ 

Tractor Thrashers. A tractor capable of developing 25 b.h.p. will drive a mediuiji- 
sized thrashm* with a 54 x22-inAi drum and complete finishing apparatuif. *The 
» ordinary 5-ton mill is too lu'ax!^’’ to be hauled about by the tractors commonly 
used oh farms ; thence, unlc'sAhe drum be a fixfure, the combination may be un- 
workable.* \ specially light maihine is, howTwer, made, weighing only three tons, 
which can bt* hauled by an average oil-tractor. 

In adapting the thrasher to tractor dr^ve, as for driving by any oil-engine, coii^ 
sideratfbn must be givyn*to the question of the s])eeds oT the engine and the drtfm. 
•The standard drum pullgy is incheshn diameter, and its speed is about 1000 r.p.m. 
The tractor pulley audits speyd vaiy in different makes ; and it is necessary to make 
the usual calculation to aetern*kie the proper size%)r^)iilley fit on either the drum 
shaft or that o! the tractoi*to give the correct drufti speed. ^ 

• • / t - • 

• SllEEP-SIIEAJUNG MACI^NES 

• The sheep ^hgariiig macljin® is a true laliiour-saring doyiie, in that it not only 

increases tlie output per, man, bfit.it alsA enables the, comparatively unskilled to 
^ perform the work of the skilh'^ worker ; «and after a* little practice to perform the 
work niore satisfactoid^ than i^is done by tTie averdge skilled hand*w«rke*. Wlnere 
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many Sheep are ke^t the machine fe a great help ; but the fact that it is little'lised oh" 
the Highland hirsels shows ^]la^ it is npt indispensaWe. 

Th^ principle of tlje shearer is the same as that of the finge|-ba5 and knife sectiffeS 
of the mower. The details are; however, dilEerent. The comb oorrespoj;ids to the 
finger-Bar and the cuttei^ to the Ifenife ; but instead of each section moving across 
Only one space, in the shearer there are three times as many spaces as cutting«ections. '* 
The function of the knife caps of the mower is performed hy the forks of the shear 
head, /he tips of the bars ^pressing on the cutters aftid holding them down^^n the 



Shaft, 


Cutter. [WoUteley.] 


ccGnb during the cut. The adjustment of the pressure of Th^ fork on the cfitters is 
one of the details to be mastered in the operation of the* machine : the pressure 
must be ev^n on both stdcs of the cutter, and while it jnust be sufficient to ensure a 
clean cut, it pus*t^not Bb suck as^ ih cause undue friction anS wear. 

The combs and cutte^^ must Irotk be kept sharp. Ifdhe wool is gritty, they soon 
require changing. Some makeiulpre out combs and cutters o^ regrind them for their 
customers. Grinding is 'effected^ with a devolving, disc covered witlv, emery cloth ;• 
the parts to be sharpened areffirst thoraughlj^ cleaned of grease. o • « 

The machine has & .very hi^h spee^, aJ)out 3000. regiprocaJ^ion| per minute. In 
the machine here illustrak4 the driving^^haft must be ruri at 400 revs. 4 )er minute 
to give the correct speed at the shear head, ^he pi^ley "bn the shaft is 10 inches in , 
diameter.® cTbe^ower required fs“ J to 1 b.h.p. • 

t c 
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rains, 3, 9. 

rollin^^ 77. • 

80 i|ing, 78, 210. • • 

•Awner ^d smutter, 269. • 

Babbitt metal, 173, 174. • 

Bagging olevatot 259. ^ 

Balance plough, 22, 23, 218, 2W. 

Ball Searings, 175. ^ • , 

valves, 90, 92. 

*Bamford engincf 208. 

Bafclallow, 10, 13, 63, 122, 210. 

Bam machinery, 2^-265. 

shaft, 245. • 

Bar-ptint pftugh, 35. 

Bastard fallow, 51. 

Boam,J52, 41. 238. 


Bean drills, 107,^1^8. ^ 

Berfring.q, alignment of. See Alignment. 
• ball.J76. 

• collar, 176. 

• .plain, 174. 

ring oiler, 173, 270. 
roller. 161, 175. 
self. aligning, 158,-i«r3, 175. 
thrfist, 175. 

Beaters, 267. ^ 

LVlt shifter, 251, 258, 272. 
slip, 244, 245^ 
speed, 243^ 

Big end bearing, 195, 205. 

Binder head, 161. * 

shifter, 155. 
twine, 152, 159. 

Blackstone, S.K.C. engine, 205. 

Blades for corn hoes, 124. 

, root hoes, 127. 

Boiler efficiency, 191. 

Bottorn web, 258. • 

Brabant double plough, 24, 25. 

Brake horse-power (b.h.p.), 191, 199. 
harrow, 68. 

pin, 111. • 

British Thermal Unit (B.Th.U.), 168. 
Broad s^are, 13, 49, 50.^ 

Broadcast seeders, 115. 

Broadcasting, K)3, 110. 

Broken furrow, 10, 20. 

Brush feed* drill 1 16. 

Bushes, I’M-. • 

• • • • 

Cable tacWe,'21 1-220. 

Cakff bflakers, 26B. 
dam bridge roller, 78, 80, 85. 

' ► Can<diq|j cultivator, 54, 55. 

• one-way plough,*26. 

•(Janvasses? loO, 161. • 

Capillarity, 3,5,^, 58,80. 

' •Carburetter, 198»*226. 

t{prrying hay,T45. 

►Carts, 15(L 179, 180. 

Cast sted nreast, 31. 
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t 1 » f 

.Cavings riajlle, 269, 

Centeriijg or sections, 140. 

Centrifugal distributors, 94. 

Chaff cittters^ 264-260. , 
riddle4 269/ 273. 
sifter, 9.58, ^2^). 

Chaff- cutnng,* practice of, 265. 

Chain harrows, 72. 

horse, 180, 185. “ 
r pump, 90. 

tightener. 160. 

Charlock cutter, 144. 

Chemical energy, 168, 177, 182. 

Chilled breast, 20, 31. < 

foultcr, 36. • • • 

share, 31, 34. 

Choke tube. See Carburetter. 

Chopper. See Chaff cutters. 

Clevis, 33, 4l, 239, 

Clod-breaking, 62, 63, 73, 75. 

Clod-crushing, 81, 86.“ « 

Clover seed drills, 115. 

Clutch, 257. 

Coal, energy in, 168, 191. 

consumption, 191, 212. 

Coefficient of fiiction, 172. 

Cohesion, 6, 62. ' 

Collar, fit of, 185. . 

Collar bearing, 176, 246, 

Collector, 146. 

Comb, 274. 

Combined Cambridge roller and clod-crusher, 

'' 86 . 

disc and skim coulter, 40. 

'cnginj^and thrasher, 272. 
iertiliser and seed drills, 118, c 

haymakers, 145. 
mills, 252. 

Combustion, 168, 169, 193, 198, 201, 207. 
Compound en^ne, 188. 

Compressed air, 203 * 205. 

Compression, 194, 195, 201, 203. 

6k»ncave, 266, 270. 

Condeiiser, 188. 

Conditions favourable to crops, 1, 9, 
Consolidation, 5, 9, 77, 80, '^8. 

Constant level carburetter,. 198. 

Consumption. ,^Sce Ij^uel. 

Contact breaker, 198. 

Cooling, 194. 

Com, harrowing, 63. 

harvesting, 151. ^ 

hoeing, 123. 

rolling, 77, 78, 80. ' , 

seed bed, 5, 9, 11, 13, 7t^.‘ 
sowing, 103, 110, 

Com crushers, 247. 

drills, 103, 114. ' 


Corn hoes, 124. 
mills, 24^. 

Cost of fuel, 192, 212, 225. 

' horse labour, 183, 185. ' 
tractor work, 225^230. ► 
Coulter, of ploughs, 36-40. 

of drills. 111.. 

Countershaft, 245.' 

Crank shaft, 141, f61. ^ 

Crosskill rol'er, 86. 

Crosslev engines, 201, 202, 207. 
Crust, soil, 64, 78, 80, 87, 122, 127. 
Cultivating, autumn, 50. 

spriflg, 51. •* 

Cultivation, 1. 

Cultivators, development, 49. 

^ draught, 59. 

Iimo tiohs, .50. 

5^^5'eral care. 00.' 
tractor, 58. 

‘ types, 53. 

Cup-feed drills, 105, 119. 

C‘urve<l tin(‘s, 47. 

Cylinder, 187, 193. 

*oil, 174, 191, 196, 226. 

Dando pump, 92. 

Decarbonising, 196. 

Depreciation, of horses, 184, 224. 

of tractors. 227. 

Depth of drilling, llO, 118. 
hoeing, 122. 
ploughing, 12 15, 223. 
Diaphragm pump, ‘.Ml, 92. 

Diesel epgiiu', 203. 

Digger ploughs, 20. 
work, Jo. 

Direct traction, 211, 213, 221. 

Disc cold ter, 38. 
drill eoulter-i, 112, 117, 119. 
feed, 107. 
harrow, 75. 

' hoe, 130, 132. , 
mill, 248. 
plough, 27, 213.'^ 

‘^lulper, 263. 

Distributors, Tl.rti6.;ial manure, 97. 
liquid manure, 92. 
seed. See Drills, 
yard manure, 93, 95. 

, Divider, opening out, 156. 

Dog, 16 1 . 

Double bar horse hoe, 126. . 
breast 4)lough, 27, 28. 
disc drill, kl2. 

harrow, 76. 
eh'gine system*; 215.^ 

I furrow plough, 26. 



Deiiblo ploughing, 39, 40. 

.‘JJfag chain, 8, 40. • 
harrow, 64. • * • 

Drainage, J, 4, 16, 47, 211. 
Draught, by horses, 178. 
of imp^leiuents, 172, 181. 
of veliicles, 179. • * J 

Draw-bar pull, J78, 2.3R, 2,36. 
Drill grubbing, 122, t33. 
rolleT, 87. , 

rows, width of, llO. 

Drilling, advantages of, 103, 110. 

method, 114. ^ 

Drills, bean, 107, 1 18. 
clover, 115. 
combined, 118. 
corn, 103-1 15. 
fertiliser, 97 - 102. 
root, 118. 

Drum, typea, 266. 
iTung spreaders, 93 97. 

* Dust extraction, 260. 


Ear lifters, 157. 

Electric ignition, 196. 

Elevators, chatT, 259. 
corn, 269, 273. 

•|u»lp, 264. 
roots, 265. • 

straw, 148, 149.* « 

Emery disc mill, 249. 
paste, 1 95. , 

wheel, 1^1, 274. 

Energy, 168. • ^ 

Engines, Diesel, 203.* 
gas«‘407. 

oil, 2(itL • 

pa raffing 
[tetrol, 194. 
petrol-paraffin, 201. 
semi- Diesel, 203. 
steanf, 187. ^ ^ 

Equiiiscrs, three-horse, 18(y 
"Exhaifft gases, 198, 203, 226. 
port, 187, 188. * ^ 

valve, 195. 197. 

Expanding rolle*h, 80, 81^? 

Expitfision of gases, 193. 
petrol, 194. « • 

- steam. 188. ^ 
water, 79. 

K *ternal force feedf 108. 

• • 

Failing of corn crops, 9. * 

Fan blast, 269, 270. * * • 

Fastenings of harrow ti'cth, 65, 66. 

. Fa^ijitue, 158, 172, 185, 22S. ^ 
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a * 

Feed rollAsj’^SB. 
l^eeding, horses, 182, 183. 
mills, 249a '* 

thrashers, 270. * 

Fceri^, 42, 24(f. - . 

Fermentation of grass, 142. 

Fiddle sower, 115. • ^ 

Field, marking out for ploughing by hor.ses, 41^ 
by tractor, SlO. • 

Firten^ps of tilth, 4,»9, 63. 

Finger bar, 1 39. ^ 

^ plates, 137, 138. 

1 ' wheel distributoi^ 100. ^ 

Sintering, 263, 265. 

Virhshij^f a furrow, 44. 

• Fiiiislung thrasher, 2fl8. • 

Fijr‘iun\^s of soil, 5, 0, 9, 13, 78, 80, 88, 115, 
118. 

First- dressing apparatu|i ^ 69, 272. 

fan, 269. ^ 

Five-linife chopper, 255, 256. 

Flat plalf‘s, 250.^ 
i|)loughing, 22, 41. 
roller, 83. *, 

system of itiot growing^ 118, 126. 

Flexible shaft, 274. ^ 

Flexibility, of huger bar, 141. 
horses’ power, 177, 178. 
steam power, 190. 

Float-feed carburetter, 199. 

Flour sifter, 252. 

Food, as fuel, 182. 
costjor horses, 183, 184. 
preparation of. 247, 2T»0, 254, 261, 261^? 
Foot-pouiKl, 167. 

Force, J67. 

Force-feed drill, 108, 109. 

Fore-carriage, 158, 186. • 

Fore steerage, 113, 125, 126. 

Formul|f. horse-power, y58, 189, 190, 199, 200. 
^ si7.c of pulleys, 244. 

Forwardness of work, 50, 178, 210, 221., 
Four-stroke principle, 194. 

French plffiigh, 24. 
scai ihen 64. ^ 

trac|Dr,*2U^. ^ 

Friotion,H7^-176. 

Ffostr effects of, ♦, 5, 17, 78, 79. 

Fruit.-gr< 4 wcr’s plough, 23. * 

* Fucf eopsunflptiorf : oil engines, 18.3, 207. , 

# petrol engnes, f98, 200. 

* ^ steam Aigines^ lOl.^ 

suetion^as plants ^07. 

• tractors, 183p26o, 212, 225, 242. 

^uel effieieiK’;^, 169, 182, 192, 200. 

, injectiqp, 203-205. 

• Furrow,* finishing a, 44. 

' open, 22. 
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Furrow-press, 9, 78, 87. ^ • 

Furrow-slice, forms of, 7-11. 
widthbf, 2/,43, 233. 

Gallows pcou^,«ln, 22. * 

Gardner turnip cutter, 263, 265. , 

Garfoffch experiments, 165, 263. 

Gatl engine, 192, 20^. 

Gear, horse, 177. * * 

Gearing, chaff cutter, 257. , 
drill, 107, 110. 
mower, 141, 142. 
paraffin engine, 202. 

dWf bindef, 161. ' ' / 

General purpose haymakers, 143. • 

ploughs, 20. « < 

Goss & Savage blades, 126, 127, 129. * 

Governors, 199. 

‘Gradient, 84, 180, 2\\ 

Grain .wheel, 160. * 

Grass seeds, 80, 115. 

Gratering, 263. 

Grinding, com, 247, 260. r 

engine valves, 195. 
mower knife, 141. 

Grist mills, 248-252. ‘ 

Grubbers, 53, * 


H. & A.S.S. trials, 158. 

Hall, Sir Daniel, 3, 182. 

Hand hoe, 131. 

KaiY\^8oil, blades for, 127. 
cultivating, 50. 

^lowghfng, 37, 44. ^ 

tractors on, 235. 

Hardwood bearings, 83. 

Harness, 185. 

Harrow tooth fastenings, 65, 66. 

, Harrowing grass land, 64, 72. 

Harrows, draught, 66, 68, 71, 76. 

functions, 62-64, * 

•k;f.ctor, 70. • 

typA, 64-76, 132, 133. 

Harvesting machinery, com, 152. 
hay, 135. , » 

potatoes, 163. ♦ • 

Hay, fermentation of^ 142. 

quality, 135. 

Hay bogie, 149. 
collector, 146. 
hoTder, 146. 
loader, 145. 
sweep, 146. 
unloader, 148. 

Haymaker or tedder, 143, ‘ « 

Headland mnning, length of, 234, 24^ 
Headlands, int herse ploughing, 41, 42 f 18 
tractor, 240. ' * 
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Heal enc^y.W, 169, 173, 177, 182. 
^engines, 187-208. * 

‘ipechanical equivalent oft 169. 

Heated bearings, 141, 173. * " 

High compression engines, 203, 205. 
speed engines,* 194, 197. 
speed gear (mowjr)l^ 1«36, 141, 142. 
tcRsion magneto, 197.® , 

Hillside plough, 23, 25. 

Hit-and-miss governor, 199. 

Hitch bars, 239. 

Hitches'and side draught, 236-239. 
Hitchiftg the team, 185. ^ 

Hoe drill, 111. 

Hoeing^ corn, 123. 

« roots,* 126. 

6bj;fts‘of, 122. 

Hdppqr# of drill, lOt), 107. 

of mill, *248, 251. 

* o1[ pulper, 262 r 
Hopper-cooled engine, 20 1. 

Horizontal engines, 193, 195, 201, 208. 
Horse, as a motor, 177-186. 
cost of keeping, 183. 
rtexibility, 177. 
fuel efficiency, 182. 
power of, 168, 177, 178. 
reliability, 17^. 

replaceident by mechanical power, 211, 
riorse gear, 177. 
hoes, 122-1.33. ^ ’ 

„ Horse- power, definition of, 168. 
brake, b.Up., 191, 200. ' 

draw-^ar, 2(M). 

% indicated, i.h.p., 189, 199. 

nominal, n.h.p., 189, 215, 271 
rated, 19^, f(K). ^ 

Hoi*se- power, of horses, 178. 
of petrAl engines, 199. 
of steam engines, 189. 

I of tractor engines, 200, 235, 236. 

* Hot bulb engines, #^01, 203. 

Hufjbandry, rules of, tJO, 1C2. 
H^^'grometer, 142. 

“ Idle corn” ^78,<582, 224. 

Ignition, by^’compresi^on, 194,^03, 205. 
high tension, ‘lOe, 197. 
low tension, 1^8. 

^Impleme^pt, definition, 17\. 

Indicated horse- power, i.h.p., W9, 199. 
Iifduction pipe, 198, 199. 

Inlet port, J188^ 198, 202. * 

, Inlet vajvo ofrgas engjAc, 2ft7. 

lnner*Bhoe, 1.39.^ • 

^ Intel'mediaje mo*tion, ‘l77. 

Internal combustion engines, 192. 
force-fe^d (drill), 169. 
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<L hangers, 245, 246. 

• Jet, 198. 

• Journal, 173, 174. J . 

1 • 

« 

Kellner, iTatrition studies, 178, 182, 184. 
Keftt plough, 22. 

Kibbliitg, 250. , • • 

King, power horses? 17S 
Kni^, of chaff cuttft-, 2.56. 

mo^er, 137, 140. 

Knife coulter, 36-38. 

head and connection, 139. 

Knocking, 194, V98, 201. 

Knotter, 153, 161-163. 

• 

L shares, 124. 

Laid crops, 14, 64, 78. I03j 12:3 
Land press. Sec Furrow- press 
roller. ^ Sec Flat roller. 

^ side, 33. • ^ 

, Lands, ploughing in, 23, 42, 240. 

Lea plough, 7, 8, 18-20. 

Ledger plate. See Finger plate. 

Lever, 171. 
hjirrow, 47, 69. 
hoe, 12.5. 
neck, 35. 

• Uirnip sheer, 264., 

Line of draught 34, 186, 237. 
lioconiotive, 187.^ 

Lodging. See LaicT^rops. •, ^ 

Loose carriage digger, 22. 

Low tension block, 197, 198. • * 

rnagneC), 14/7, 208. • 

"^Lifc of tractors, 227? , 

Liquid manure, cart, 89, 92. ^ 

pm nps, 9 0. • • 

use ofj^. ^ 

Lubricant, consumption, 226. • 
Lubrication, 173, 194, 202. 
of ball bearings, 175. 
of engine cylinders, 174, €9 1, 226. 

* o4 mower, 141. • * 

• of nnlf- binder, 161. 

of thrasher, 270. • * • 

• • 

Machine, detinilion, 17 If 
Magneto, 197, 208. ^ 

Mangel .seed, 5, 81,418.* * • 

» Manomet/cr, l^. # 

Manure covering, 12, 15, 40, 94. 
distributors, artificial, 97 l02. ^ 

liquid, 92. • # \ * 

yard, 93-97. • , * 

spreading, 93. • • • 

Marker, 27‘, 28, 127. * 

MarWng out land for myiuring, 94# 


• • 


IV •• 

Match i^uyh. See Lea plough. 

Meal sifter, 252. 

Mean effective presfjpre, 190. \ | 

MechamcaFcultivayon, advantaVes cl, 210. 
efficiency, 171, 191: y / 

syitoms, 2lf * 

Mill plates, ^50. • 

stones, 2.50. • i 

Misfiring, 19(L • 

Mixture (fuel), 19^, 196, 198, 201, 20.3. 
Moisture, 3, 5, 8, 9, 11, 17. 50, .52, 62, 81, 123, 
142, 1.50.« 

.TVIole plough, 16, 211. 

Mqtor plough, :>lli 
^ windlass, 214, 215. 

Moulding up, 123. 

>^ow%r, cutting mechanistn, 137. 

• drtwight, 142. 

operation, 140. ^ 

Mowing, time of, 13^^ 

Mulqli, 4, 5, 9, 50/^2. 

Multiple gear disc, 110. 

hoe, 123, 1201 
’^plough, 26., 

• 

Natural .settlement of sdll, 6, 11, 13, 78. 

Nock weight, 55, 157, 185.* 

Needle of binder, 159, 162. 

valve, 199. 

Nitrate crusher, 97. 

Nitrates in soil, 78, 79, 123. 

Nominal horse power, 189, 215, 271. 

Norwegian harrow, 74. 

• 

•Oat Cl op. Sec Corn. 

Oats, jood value, 182, 18.3. 

Ogle engine, 204, 206. 

Oil engines, 183, 200-208. « 

One-way ploughs, 22, 213, 219 
Opening out divider, 1^6. 

Operating the binder, 153. 
cultivator, T50. 
drill, 114. 

hor.se Hoc, 124. 127. 
mill, 249. ' 

plq|iglf, 13-44.«^ • • 

269. • • 

^ tractor plougJi, 241. 

OsciUjttVing magneto, 197, 208. 

0(f o tyeler 194.* 

Overhead jarriei*, 97, 149. 

*1 • 

Pace, kJh, 179„22:t 
. Pan (subsoiy,^, 16. , • 

f* Paraffin a^fuel, 183, 194, 201, 203, 221 
carbjJ^i'tter, 201, 202. 
engines, 293. * * 
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F'arallel expansion hoc, 129. I R.A.^.K. 10J„ 103, 191, 212, 221, 2% 

Paring skfm, 13, 60. ^ * 25 J* 270. 


Peg druuif 267,y27 1 . ^ 

Percola^iOT, 3,jl), 16. * 

Petrol as Ael.V^O, 194, 198* 225. 
engines, i94-2K)0. 

Petrol-Paraffin engines, 201, 202, 2l5. 

Pett 9 r Junior enginef 202, 204, 20.5. 

Piston rings, 194, 196. ^ 

Pitch of share, 19, 34. * 

of tines, 47, 48. * 

Plain link harrow, 72. • 

Planet hoes, 128, 131. 

Plank harrov^ 73. « 

Platform of binder, slope of, 1.54. 

Plough, draught, 44, 45, 23.5. 
functions, 7. * 

materials, SO. 
a setting, 33. 
tractor, 231. 
type{f, 18. 
va^^ieties, 21. 
work of, 7-17. 

Ploughing, method of, 42, 241. 

Pole carrier, 157. 

harness, 186, 186t « 

Potato dibbler, 121., 
diggers, 164. 
harp, 165, 166. 
harrows, 132, 133. 
moulding, 123. 
v^lanters, 119, 120. 

^ob^,h, 163, 164. 

8«am opener, 120, 
sorter, TO6. 

Power, definition, 168. 
rating. See Horse- power, 
requirements, 243. 
transmission, £43. 

* Pre-ignition, 194, 203.' 

Press irons, 104, 111. « 

^ming, 111, 112. 

Pres^rc*of steam, 167, 186-190.* 

Pulleys, 244, 245. 

fast and loose, 251, 2.59. 

Pulp elevator, 264, 265. 

Pulpers, 261-265. '' ’ x 

Pulping of roots, ^61, ^63. % • « 

Pulverisation, 4, 10, 46, 51, 6^ 73, 75, 81-86. 
Pulverising harrow, 75. 

Pumi^, chain, 90. 
diaphragm, 90, 92. 
plunger, 90, 91. ' 

semi- rotary, 90, 92. 

Rush hoe, 131. • 

Quantity of liquid manure, 90. 
of seed, 10.1, •lOl. 


Rainfall, 3,9, 1.3, 16. ^ 

RanSomes’ V/i/.ard engmc, 205, 244. 
Rated horse-power. See Horse-poweR 
Rations for horsey, 182, 183. 
Rectangular furrow (»li<je, 7, 20., 

Reel of binder, operating, 154. 
Reversible plates, 2.50. « ' 

points, 35. ’ 

Reversing gear, 257, 258. 

Rick carrier, 150. 

Iifter4l49, 1.50. 

Ridge drills, 118. 
hoes, 128. 

ploughs, 27, 28, 133. 

* r(4)lej.87. 

rolling. 81, 128. « 

systein, 126, 128. 

Ridgi‘S, setting, 4.3, 240. 

Riding ploughs, 231. 

Ring oiler bearings, 1 73, 270. 

Ripening of corn, 151. 

Road surface, 179. 

Rollers, diameter, 81. 
draught, 81, 84, 86. 
functions, 77-81. 
types, 8.3-88. 

Roller beariiigs. ^61, 17.5. * 

Root cleaner, 261. • 

cutters, 261 -265. * 

elevator; 265. 

'• lifter, ,166., 

“ Root-fallen,” 78. 

Rotary dfstribiitors, 94, 10^. 
feed (piriper), 262. 
hariow, 40, Til. 
magneto, f97. • 

screen, 1169, 273. 
sorter, 166. * 
tillage, 209. 

<3libber. See Plank harrow. 

Russell, Sir John, 3? 2|.0. , 

\ 

SacMIc, fit of, 186. 

Saddle-back h»"ro\^%*1.32, 133. 

Safety feeding devices, 259, 270. 
Seariliei-s, 48, 53, i)4. * ^ 

«, Scotch grubber, 53. 

^ harvest cart, ir>A. • 
haymaKhig, 1.50. 

I , Hk'icd drill, 117, 118. 

4 thrashers, 267, 272. 

Scrawler, 27: 

^ ‘Screen. 269, 273. , 

• ^eamtDpone’i 120i 

• Second; dressing apparatus, 269, 273. 

hoeing, ICS. % 



‘ SocticJhs (knife), 139, 140. 

®eed, depth of covering, I tO. 
j» size and quantity 104. 

uniform distrib\4ion,fl02. 

Seed barrel,' loo. * 

•bed, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, II, 13, 78. 80, 118, 222. 
Narrows, 67. ^ • 

tubes, 112. I • f 
Segment rolle% 83. * 

Selffjjligning beariifgs, 158, 17.3, |75. ^ 

Self-binder, accessoWes, 155. 
adjustments, 150. 

draught, 15iL * 

engine, 159. ' ’ 

manipulation, l.'jO. 
lying mechanism, 161. • 

Self-cleaning harrows, 70, 71. * . 

feed(Ms, 257, 259, 270. , ‘ t ’ 

Self-lift cultivators, 48, 55*, 58. ♦ * 

harrows, 70, 71. ^ . 

plougl?s,«6, 223, 231, 232?^ 

Serni- Diesel engine, 203. 

Semi-digger plough, 21. 

^Somi-grubber, 57. 

Semi-rotary pump, tH), 92. 

Sotting the plougli, 32-44. 

Shafting, 245, 246. 

Shares, (mltivator, 49, 50, 60. 

• lilough, 31, 3.3-3h. \ 

hoes, 124, 12J, 129. • • 

Sheaf, career, 1 51. 

size of, 152, 160^ \ ^ * 

tightness, 159. 

Shealing mechanism, 159. • * 

Sheep shfare^ 273. % 

*Shrawardiiie traetof ti ials, 71, 183, JOO, 236. 
Sickle tine, 48. ^ • 

Side-(fbliverv rak^, 143, 145. « 

Sid6?SlHl||bt, 157, 186, 2.36-239. 

Side hoeing, 126, 130-132. • 

Simple engine, 188. 

thrashers, 271. 

Simpl« pump, 90, 91. • 

»JhijjJe-bar horse hoi8, 123, 124. 

Singii^ngine system, 216,^ 

Skim coulter, 38-40. • 

Skimming, 12. • ^ 

ploughs, 13, *^6, 50. % 

Sleeve- valve engine, 202, 2o3?* 

SliJc valve, 187, 19L ^ , 

Slipe. See Plank harrow. 

Sl#w-speed en^nes, 195, 197, 240. 
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•S8\i4ng. See Seed. 

Spare parts, i:’, 115, 142, 228. « 

Sparking phig, 196, Jiff, • 

Speei of belts, 243. « ^ w • 

of qpgincs, 194, 197, 199, 201, m, 240* 
of |)ulleys, 243, 244. ^ • 


Speed shifting, 24(?. 

,Spikcd chain harrow, 72. 

* roller, 86. 

Spiral peed’ tubes, 4\2. . 

Spla8h’lubrication,'194, 202. 

Split; pulleys, 245. > : 

Spring cultivations, 61, 62. 
harrowing, 64, 78. , 

ploughing, 11, 14, 52. 
rolling, 78,' 79. ' 

Spriqg press, lll,dl2. 

tension (canvas), 160. 

’ tooth harrow, 48, 69. 

tine eultivatev*, ^5. 

) lines, 49, 50. 

Spiids^ 233. 

KStea»p cable tackle, 212-220. 

■* . eoiVsumption, 188, 191. ’ 

cultivator, 51, 219. 
engine, 187-192. v”* 

plough, 219. 

Steel breast, 30. 

shares, 31, 3^. 

I4teerag(‘ drill, 112i 
hoes, 124, 

ploughs, 23 U * 

Storage of binder, 161. ^ 
of drills, 115. 

of manure distributors, 102. 
of mowers. 141. 

^itraw elevator, 149. 

Stubble breaking, 27, 61, 222. 
cultivating, 50. 
ski^nming, 13, 75. 
Stuffing-boxes. 191. • 

•Subsoil, 3, 15. 

Siibsoiling, 15, 16, 29, .‘K), 211. 
Subsurface packing, 47, 78. 
Suction gas, 207. ^ ^ 

‘Suffolk coulU'rs, 111. • 

Sulky 4 )lough, 25*26. ^ 
Sin^erheater, 188. 

Surface culti^ion. See Mulch. 
Swath turnei, 142. 

Sweep rake, 146. 

Swing plough, 2 
stefragej^l21."’**’ 

" •> 

|Te(ldS\ 143. 

^Tensipuof twine, 159. 

Thfstl^ cutters, 49, 144. 

Thraslu^rs, filasse.^ of, 268. 

^ drums* 267. „ 
finish (h-s, 268.^ . . ' 

power requirements, 270. > 

► setting mid operating, 269. 

simpU;, machines, 27 1 . 
Three-drill gijubber, 133. T ' 


2^1 
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Thiw-furro^ploughs. Skimiunj^lough. 
Three-howe yokes, 167, 186. ^ 

Three-roy harraw, 132, 133. 
hoe,jiv- 12 < . 
ndger,X 8 , ifc, 51, W3. " 

Throttle gCvcroiag, 190. ' 

Thrust bearings, 175. 

Tillage, objects of, lr 6 . 

Tjlting lever (binder), 154. 

Timing igpition, 194, 197.» ‘ 
valves, 195. c 

Tines, action of, 46-49. 

Tractcur treiiil, 218. 

Tractm’ cultiyators, 48, 58, iJO.,. 
disc harrows, 76. 
harrows, 69, 70, 72. 
ploughing, method^of, 241. 
setting rfut land for, 240. 

< pjoughs, hitches, 236 -239. 
riding type, 29, 
self lift,' 16, 2.30, 232.V. 
side draught, 236. 
sizes, 233. 

subsoiling, 16, 29, 30. • 
width of work, 234. 
rollers, 80, 83. 
thrashers, 228, 273.'" 
trials, 71, 183, ioo, 221, 235. 

Tractors, cost of work, 225-230. 
depreciation, 227. 

development, 221 . ' 

jfisabilities, 177, 213, 224. 
dttt^i'-bar pull, 234. 

45 iving barn machinery, 246. ^ 

f^L*! boifeurnption, 183, 2(M), 212, 225, 242. 
lubrication, 226. 
quality of work, 221 . 
repairs, 227. 

saving of horsr labour, 224. 

• of man labour, 223. 

weight, ^35, 236. ^ 

Tj^cnch cutter, 211. 

pSfejghing, 12, 15, 211. ^ 

Trip spring (binder), 159. 

Triple ridger. See Three-row ridger. * 

Tripod chain harrow, 72, 73.^ 

Turnip lifter, 166. ^ ' 

Tum-wrest plouj^i, 21^, 

Twine, requirement, 162. ^ 

tension, 159. ^ 

Two-^rrow plough, 26. 

Two-stroke engines, 202, 204,*205. j 
Tyre, width of, 180. ^ * 


Undft-rinfif^ (drill), 108, 109. 

Urilorm d*st,ributidh, fertilisers, 97, 10 1. 
pquid manure, 92. <■ 

seed, 103^ » C 

yard manure, 93. 

Uniform mixifig (fuel), 198. 

Urine, collection 'ai^ qse bf, 89. 


enginet 

QOH 


‘ 8 , 195, 197, 202, 207, 208. 


Valv^8, 

pumps, 90,*’ 92. 
grinding in, 195. 
setting, 190. 

Vehiclen, draught of, 179, 180./' 

Vertical engines, 188, 194, 204, 206. 

vWagons,* 1 79, 180. 

Wa!(er-|[>aIfaHt roller, 82, 8.3. 

Water iqiecdion (fud), 194, 201 . 

Watt, .Wes, 168, 178, 209. 

Webs, feeding, ^ 8 , 259. , • 

Weed seeds, 13, 15, .50, 63, 81, 122, 269. • 

WeHs, 1 , 5, 13, 15, 43, 47, 50, 52, 63, 103, 122, 
126. 

Weight of horst‘H, 178. 
of steam tackle, 214, 215. 
of tractors, 235, 236. 

West f alia distributor, 99. 

Wlu‘at. See Corn. 

Wheels (veLiojef), 180. 

Wlnppletrees, 186. * 

Windlass ejigine, 215, 21% * 

. motoi*. 214, 215. 

])lough, 21 ^. 
tracto^ 218. 

Wing (91 shan‘), 19, 31, 3.% 

Winnowef, 271. 

Winter cap, 6 # 
corn, N, ()4, 78, 210. * 

ploughing, 9. 
ridging, 2, 3, 9, 51. 

Wood, Prof. T. B., 3, 182. 

•*\t^od beam, 31, 32^ 

hp-rrow, 69. t « 

pulley, 244. \ 

Wotk, definition of, 167. 

energy, 169,^774rl82. 

Working daf, 178, 17^ 183, 227. 

Worm feed, 249, «56. ' ^ ‘ 

• •• t 

Workshirc seed harrows, 661 

V' • 


* Zig-zag harrows, 62, 65, 67. ^ 
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